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Fighting for Peace 

By HENRY VAN DYKE, Minister to 

Holland for the first three years of 

the war. $1.25 net 
“We could wish that this little vol- 
ume might be read by every Ameri- 
can citizen, and not only read by, 
but written in the heart of, every 
person concerned in the direction of 
the Government and potentially 
concerned in the determination of 
the conditions of peace at the end 
of the war.”—New York Tribune. 


The Red Flower 
Poems Written in War Time. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE. 50 cents net 


In addition to the title-poem—“The 
Red Flower,” symbolizing war—this 


volume contains “War Music,” 
“Storm Music,” “The Glory of 
Ships,” “Jeanne d’Arc Returns,” 


and some twenty other poems. 


On the Right of the 


British Line 

By CAPTAIN GILBERT NOBBS, 

Late L. R. B. $1.25 net 
“His picture of life in the trenches 
is vivid and thrilling. One feels 
that it is authentic. Those who 
have read Empey should read 
Nobbs. Each supplements the oth- 
er.”—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


On the Headwaters of 


Peace River 
By PAUL HAWORTH. 
The story of a thousand-mile canoe 
trip in the Canadian Rockies. 
Illustrated, $4.00 net 





Adventures and Letters of 
Richard Harding Davis 


Edited by his brother, CHARLES BeEL- | 


MONT Davis. 
Richard Harding Davis’s letters are 
full of his experiences as a cub 
reporter, editor, war correspondent, 


traveller, and of his theatrical ac- | 


tivities. 


These letters enable the public to | 


share with Davis’s friends the 
pleasure of a close acquaintance 
with this remarkable man, who took 
from life so much of romance and 
adventure. Illustrated, $2.50 net 


A Revolutionary Pilgrimage 
By ERNEST PEIXOTTO. 
Step by step the reader is taken to 
all important Revolutionary battle- 
fields. 
Profusely illustrated, $2.50 net 


Voyages on the Yukon and 
Its Tributaries 


By HUDSON STUCK, Archdeacon of 

the Yukon. 
A description of Alaska in summer. 
Illustrated, $4.50 net 


These Many Years 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


“One of the most genial, optimistic, 
and scholarly exponents of belles 
lettres in the educational world in 
America has written his own biog- 
raphy in the volume entitled ‘These 
Many Years.’”—New York Sun. 


$3.00 net 
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His Life and Poetry, His Friends, 
Critics, and After-Fame. 
By SIR SIDNEY COLVIN. 


The wealth of material which now 
enables every side of Keats's brief 
life to be thoroughly known is dis- 
tilled and clarified into a narrative 
and a psychological study of ab- 
sorbing interest and of the most 
intelligent sympathy. 
Illustrated, $4.50 net 
The Life and Art of William 
Merritt Chase 
By KATHARINE METCALF ROOF. 
With Letters, Personal Reminiscences, 


and Illustrative Material. $4.00 net 
Introduction by ALICE GERSON CHASE 


The Middle Years 

An Autobiography by Henry James. 
These reminiscences, entitled “The 
Middle Years,” cover Mr. James's 
memories of his early London life, 
including recollections of Tennyson, 
George Eliot, Lowell, when he held 
the English mission, and many 
others, besides delightful sketches 
of the daily life and surroundings 
which then had for James all the 
charm of novelty. $1.25 net 


My War Diary 
By MADAME WADDINGTON. 
“Madame Waddington’s easy pen 
never was more facile than it is in 
this spontaneous outpouring of her 
feelings through the terrible times 
of which she was an interested wit- 
ness.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
$1.50 net 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





CANON SHEEHAN OF DONERAILE: The Story of an Irish Parish 
Priest as Told Chiefly by Himself in Books, Personal Memoirs and Letters. 

By the REV. HERMAN J. HEUSER, D.D., Overbrook Sem- 
inary. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. $3.50 net. 
“The biographer has here revealed his subject ‘in the habit 
ag he lived.’ For the most part, it is the Canon who tells his 
own history, under the skilful direction of Dr. Heuser, one of his 
most intimate friends up to the end of the Canon’s life. Dr. 
Heuser’s peculiar interest as Editor of the American Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review, in the author's literary work, and his intimate cor- 
respondence with Canon Sheehan, gave him a special advantage 
in the study ofthe Irish Churchman’s aims and purposes. In the 
interpretation of these the interest of the biography largely lies.” 


CHURCH AND STATE IN ENGLAND TO THE DEATH OF 
QUEEN ANNE 


By HENRY MELVILL GWATKIN, D.D., late Dixie Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, Cambridge; late Gifford 
Lecturer, Edinburgh; author of “The Knowledge of God,” 
“Early Church History,” etc. With a Preface by the Rev. 
E. W. Watson, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the University of Oxford. 8vo. $5 net. 


“An informed and intelligent student will find in this book 
what, so far as I know, has never been published in England 
on a scale both modest and comprehensive—a survey of our 
secular and ecclesiastical development, in due coérdination and 
proportion.”—From the Preface. 


RUSSIAN POETS AND POEMS: Englished in the Metres of 


the Originals, with Biographica! and Critical Introductions. 

By MME. NADINE JARINTZOV, Vol. I, “Classics,” pref- 

aced by Jane Harrison. With portraits. 8vo. $3.50 net. 

Vol. Il, “Moderns.” (Jn preparation) 

“A book which is quite out of the way delightful. 
. « «+ She has written one of the good books of the year.”— 
lhe Daily News (London). 





SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
FIRST LORD ACTON 


Edited with an Introduction by the REV. JOHN NEVILLE 
FIGGIS, Litt.D., and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE, M.A. 
Vol. I—Correspondence with Cardinal Newman, Lady Blen- 
nerhassett, W. E. Gladstone, and others. 8vo. $5 net. 

“In his letters we get many impressive glimpses of the im- 
mensity of the man, and of the far-reaching influence of what 
may, perhaps, be called his spiritual statesmanship.”—Morning 
Post. 


By SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecture: 
of King’s College, Cambridge; late Reader in Classical Archz- 
ology and Slade Professor of Fine Art, Cambridge. 


PATRIOTISM. National and International. Crown 8vo,. $1 net. 


“It makes a thoughtful, interesting, and suggestive study of 
the causes of the war, and the break-up of the older, traditional 
notions of nationality and internationalism, and furthers the 
new movement towards a league of nations and international 
peace by a well-reasoned argument that pleads for a revision of 
all corporate ideals, and for refreshed conceptions of patriotism 
and citizenship.”"—The Scotsman. 


WHAT GERMANY IS FIGHTING FOR. Crown 8vo. 60 cents net. 


“Sir Charles Waldstein, than whom there are few living 
men better qualified from knowledge of the German country, its 
statesmen and publicists, to form an opinion, here gives a suc- 
cinct and closely reasoned synopsis of the aims and evolution of 
German public opinion during the war.”—The People. 

“His book constitutes an important war document.”—Punch. 


ARISTODEMOCRACY. From the Great War back to Moses, Christ, 
and Plato. With two new Prefaces by the author. $3.50 net. 
“Few of the many books which the war has called forth 

merit more careful consideration. . We know no recent- 

ly published book which will do more to stimulate this social 
sense."—The Times, 
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New York 




















IMPORTANT NEW DORAN BOOKS 





Ry Heten W. 


Henderson By Alexander McClintock, D.C.M., Late Ser- 


By Ambassador James W. Gerard 





A LOITERER IN NEW YORK 


Introduction by PAUL W, BARTLETT. Fully fl 
lustrated. SVvO Net, $4.00 

Kovery native New Yorker every resident in and 
visitor to New York, will hail this book as a real, 
friendly guide to the best things of the metropolls 


Ry Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 


EAST of THE SUN and WEST of THE MOON 


FAIRY TALES FROM THE NORTH RETOLD, 

A new and cheaper edition of Kay Nielsen's master 
plece with 25 plates in color and many black and 
white decorations by Kay Nielsen Svo. Net, $4.00 
Ry Frances Wilson Huard, Author of “My 
jiome im the Field of Honour.”’ 


MY HOME IN THE FIELD OF MERCY 
With drawings by CHARLES HUARD Net, $1.35 


The tragedy and humour of hospital work at the 
Chateau at Villiers 


iy the Author of “I Accuse!" 


A Supplement to “I Accuse!" In Two Vol 
uines Volume One now ready A document as timely 
and as necessary as was ‘1 Accuse!"’ Net, $2.50 


Sapper'sa New Book 


NO MAN’S LAND 12mo. Net, $1.25 


Of which a great eritie anya: “There are chaptere 
in thie book which will live when hundreds of books 
written about the war have been forgotten."’ 


Ry Arnotd Hennett 


BOOKS AND PERSONS: 

BEING COMMENTS ON A PAST EPOCH (1008-1911) 
Itugh Walpole and Frank Swinnerton are responsible 

for these delightful Jacob Tonson causeries being col 

lected inte this beok—one to be relished by every ad 

mirer of Rennett Net, $2.00 





geant, S7th Battalion, Canadian Grenadier Guards. 


BEST O’ LUCK 


How a fighting Kentuckian won the thanks of Bri- 
tain’s King. i2mo. Net, $1.00 


Edited by Amelia J. Burr 


SYLVANDER AND CLARINDA 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF ROBERT BURNS AND 
AGNES M'LEHOSE Net, $1.50 

Introducing to the lovers of Burns and lovers of 
romance this delicate old-fashioned romance of two 
great lovers. 


FREAKS OF # 
Dedicated to frank eyes and kindly ears, with 
black and white drawings by GRORGE PLANK. 


A delicate satire of the West End of London and all 
other West Ends where society abounds. Net, $1.50 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


OITERERS 
With Illustrations and Decorations by THOMAS 
FOGARTY Net, $1.25 
A little journey through the woods and along coun- 
try roade—delightfully soothing and deliciously bu- 
mmeorous 


By Franzisca, Baroness von Hedemann 


LOVE STORIES OF COURT BEAUTIES 


Fully illustrated. 8vo. Net, $4.00 

A gossipy story of real experience and intimate de- 

tall. From the circle of the Empress Eugenie to the 

reign of FAlward VII the author was everywhere in 
the whirl of fashionable life 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


PUBLISHERS IN 


Ry Fontaine F 


F. FOX’S FUNNY FOLK: 


A BOOK OF CARTOONS vo, Net, $1.50 

Perhaps the funniest artist we have here provides 
his own «election of story pictures of his delightful 
creations 








HUMOR 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 38 West 32d Street, 


AMERICA FOR HODDER & STOUGHTON 


MY FOUR YEARS IN GERMANY 


Fully Illustrated and with Photographic Reproduction: 
of Documents Net, $2 

The most important book of the day. Not a man or « 
— but would welcome it as a much-to-be-desire:! 
gift. 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


THE FOES OF OUR OWN HOUSEHOLD 


“The whole volume comes as gq sweeping blast of 
fresh, pure air to dispel the misis that blind the ey: 
and the miasma that poisons the mind and the sou! 
—New York Tribune. Net, $1.50 


By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN 
FRANCE AND FLANDERS—1915 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR—Vol. II. 
Illustrated maps. 8vo. Net, $2.‘ 
The full and accurate story, ‘‘not Mkely to be super 
seled,"’ of the dark and terrible year called by t! 
historian ‘‘the year of equilibrium.’’ “Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle has the true heart of the military bh 
torian."'"—The Spectator. 


TE H. E. Marshall 


THE STORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

At once both story and history, this accurate, fa» 
cinating book is an inspiration to youth to cheris 
American Meals. With many illustrations in color ! 
A. C. MICHAEL. 8vo. Net, $2 





By H.7T. Webster 


BOYS AND FOLKS: 

A BOOK OF CARTOONS 8vo. Net, $1.! 
The humorist who has made forever bright Life 

Darkest Moment. “A sort of Mark Twain in brist: 

board and drawing ink.’’—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


NEW YORK 
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NEW BOOKS FOR NATION READERS 


FROM THE LIST OF 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


SoH 


16 E. 40th Street 
New York 














**Has all the fascination of his form- 
er book. Ian Hay has made good.” 
—New York Tribune. 





-@ 


“More than any other writer Hay 


shows us the human side of the war.” 
—New York Globe. 














By MAJOR IAN HAY BEITH 


The exploits of “‘K1’’ at Ypres and the Somme described with all 
the vividness, humor, and human interest that made “The First 


Hundred Thousand” the “‘greatest book of the war.” 


$1 50 net 
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A TREASURY OF 
WAR POETRY 


EDITED BY GEORGE 
HERBERT CLARKE. “The 
best book of war poems so 
far published.” — Boston 
Transcript. Among the Au- 
thors represented are Kip- 
ling, Henry van Dyke, AIl- 
fred Noyes, Rupert Brooke, 
Robert Bridges, etc. 

$1.25 net 


THE ANSWERING 
VOICE 


One Hundred Love Lyrics by 
women, selected by SARA 
TEASDALE. “We feel a per- 
sonal debt of gratitude to 
Miss Teasdale for having 
given us a volume contain- 
ing so much beauty.”—Town 
and Country. $1.25 net. 


POEMS OF 
FRANK DEMPSTER 
SHERMAN 


A definitive collection with 
biographical and critical in- 
troduction by CLINTON 
SCOLLARD. Edition limited 
to 1,000 copies for sale. $5.00 


OG. « « 


lustrated. 


net. With photogravure frontispiece. 





AT THE FRONT INA 
FLIVVER 


By WILLIAM YORKE STEVENSON. “A literal everyday 
account of the life of an ambulance driver at the French 
. It would be hard to find a more engaging book 
in all the stream of war literature.’—New York Times, Il- 


THE CRUISE OF THE © 
COR Wan Bumeesaetn, oop: 


—Bookman. 2 vols. Illustrated. 


UNCOLLECTED LETTERS OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Now first brought together byGILBERT A. TRACY. With 
an introduction by IDA M. TARBELL. About three hundred 
letters, only a few of which have ever before been published. 


HONEST ABE 


By ALONZO ROTHSCHILD. 
A companion volume to the 
same author's “Lincoln, Mas- 
ter of Men,” called by Robert 
Lincoln the best book about 
his father he had ever read 
“lTAncoln lives again for the 
public in these pages.'’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. Illustrated. 
$2.00 net. 


DAYS OUT 


$1.25 net 


lightful collection of essays 


7 
By JOHN MUIR. Edited by WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE. : . 
This account of Mr. Muir’s travels with the Corwin expedi- and sketches, showing tha: 
tion in 1881, in search of the lost Arctic explorer De Long, 
will rank as one of his best books. Illust’d. 
Also a large-paper edition of 500 copies for sale, $5.00 net. 


the author of “The Jonathan 
Papers” can write as charm- 
ingly of indoor topics and 
characteristics as she does of 
nature and the fun of out-of- 
doors. $1.25 net. 


$2.75 net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN FISKE THE 


By JOHN SPENCER CLARK. 
personality is revealed, intimately and with very great detail.” 


UNDERGRADUATE 
AND HIS COLLEGE 


By FREDERICK P. KEP- 
PEL. A book of interest to the 
professional educator as weil 
as the boy or his parent 
who is anxiously considering 
whether or not the college 
course is worth while, or 
what college is best adapted 
to the character and ambi- 
tions of the boy in question. 
$1.60 net. 


“A charming and a lovable 


$7.50 net 


2.50 net 














MEDICAL RESEARCH AND 
HUMAN WELFARE 


By W. W. KEEN. An amazing record of medical progress 
during the last century, written in a vivid non-technical 
way by America’s most distinguished surgeon. $1.25 net 


FAITH, WAR AND POLICY 


By GILBERT MURRAY. “Will live as literature.”—Chi- 
cago Daily News. “One of the few war books which can 
be read with pleasure as well as interest.”—Milwaukee 
Free Press. $1.25 net 


JAPAN DAY BY DAY 


By EDWARD S. MORSE. “The travel book of the season.” 
—Boston Herald. “Professor Morse’s work is a great one 
that will find its way on the shelves of every library 
worthy the name.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 2 vols. 


Nearly 80v illustrations. $8.00 net 





LETTERS OF JOHN HOLMES 
TO JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND OTHERS 


These letters of the brother of Oliver Wendell Holmes con- 
stitute a delightful literary discovery. They amply bear 
out Emerson's opinion—that while Wendell had wit, John 
had to a unique degree the more priceless possession of 
humor. Illustrated. $2.50 net 


SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYHOUSES 


By JOSEPH QUINCY ADAMS. A wealth of fresh informa- 
tion is brought together in this book; the illustrations alone 
constituting a complete pictorial history of the English 
theatre to the Restoration. Illustrated. $3.50 net 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM 


By JAMES MELVIN LEF. A readable and informing 
book, made specially interesting by the skilful use of quaint 
quotations and extracts from early newspapers, broadsides, 


etc. Illustrated. $3.50 net 
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“‘What a curious, interesting book a biographer, well acquainted 
with my life, could write; it is still more wonderful and extraor- 
dinary than that of my father.’’ So wrote John J. Audubon, the 
pioneer American naturalist, in a letter to his wife. 








And now, fifty years after his death, that book 


has been written. 


AUDUBON, The Naturalist 


By FRANCIS HOBART HERRICK 


Professor of Biology, Western Reserve University 


An Event In American Literature 





Even more amazing and more won- 
derful than Audubon himself thought 
it could be is this first complete and ac- 
curate story of his life. Up to the pres- 
ent, Audubon’s birth, origin and early 
history were shrouded in mystery, con- 
flicting stories abounded, and even 
Audubon’s descendants did not know 
the truth. Dr. Herrick, after long and 
patient search, discovered in France 
hundreds of documents left by Audu- 
bon’s father which completely upset 
the stories hitherto accepted and which 
form the basis for this biography. 


For sheer human interest this work is 
equalled by very few biographies. The 
‘story of Audubon’s life, from his birth 
in the Tropics through myriad trials to 
final triumph, is as full of adventure as 
any work of fiction. As a scientific 
work, Dr. Herrick’s book is no less note- 
worthy. Not even the most startling 
data are presented without authority. Its 
genuine scholarship and painstaking 
research are evident. The work contains 
many extracts from Audubon’s jour- 
nals, letters and quaint old papers, 
hitherto unpublished. 


No pains have been spared to make this work worthy, in appearance and 


Sumptuously 


° ? tions. Reproductions of his drawings include examples of his early artistic 
/ UL. UST } at ¢ d attempts in France and America. Most of the illustrations have never been 


published before. Two volumes, cloth, boxed, $7.50 net. 


artistic appeal, of its subject. The illustrations are lavish and beautiful. 
They include many reproductions in the text of letters, title-pages, advertise- 
ments, etc., and in addition two photogravure frontispieces, four reproductions 
in color of Audubon’s bird plates, and over fifty full-page half-tone illustra- 
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THE BOY IN CAMP—THE FOLKS AT HOME 3. | att 
Here are books that will make their leisure hours pleasant—books that you can i" Py We: 
- give with the comfort of knowing that they will be read through—and enjoyed— =. i Bvt fs 


’ 






= 7” and appreciated. The titles have been carefully selected from Appletons’ New sy 4" 
See them at your Booksellers. ° ih ae 


i= Books for Fall and Winter. 


Joseph C. Lincoln’s 


EXTRICATING 
OBADIAH 


Laugh and be happy. Read how an old Cape Cod 
sea captain outwits the bunch of grafters who were 
preying upon stuttering little “Obe” Burgess. Plenty 
of fun, plenty of romance, a good plot. A worthy 
successor to “Mary ’Gusta.” Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


THE WIND 
IN 
THE CORN 


By Edith Wyatt 


Song-poems that breathe the spirit of optimism and 
hope, of wide fields, of life and strength and of re- 
newed faith in the future of mankind. $1.00 net. 





EVERGREEN TREE 
By Percy MacKaye 

A community A 4 
for Christmas. With 


many colored plates. 
2.00 net. 


Grantland Rice’s 


SONGS OF THE 
STALWART 


Verse that men like. Swinging poems of the ball 
field, the tennis court, the golf links. Songs of the 
brave men fighting abroad. Gentle, homely verse of 
the sort that prompted Irvin S. Cobb to hail Mr. 
Rice as the successor to James Whitcomb Riley. 


THE QUEST 
OF 
EL DORADO 


By Rev. J. A. Zahm 


Romantic and thrilling tales of the land which the 
Indians described so alluringly yet which never was 
reached. Rare and interesting pictures. $1.50 net. 








J.C. Snaith’s 


THE 
COMING 


“The most daring novel of 
religious implications pub- 


For That Boy 


THE BOY SCOUTS 
YEAR BOOK 


As big as three ordinary juveniles. Tells 
what boys are doing in war-time. 14 
stories by popular writers. Articles by 
prominent men. Things to do and make, 
etc., etc. Profusely illustrated. $1.50 net. 


Edith Wharton’s 


SUMMER 


The romance of a girl who, 
longing for life and love, 
gave herself to a man, con- 
fident of his honor and se- 


lished since the war began.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


A novel of the spiritual and 


cure in his promises. A won- 
derful character study. $1.50 
net. 


Other Good Juveniles 


HITTING THE LINE 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


THE RULERS OF THE LAKES 











ethical side of the war by 
the author of “The Sailor.” 
$1.50 net. 





By JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER 
THE COUNTY PENNANT 
By WILLIAM HEYLIGER 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON, author of “‘Heretics,”’ ““Orthodoxy,”’ 


“The Crimes of England,” etc. 


Cloth. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


A book which deals with principles rather than facts. Mr. Chesterton takes the 
view that the Reformation was a step in the wrong direction, and that Medizval 
Eny!and was a great deal nearer the ideal State than Modern England. “Mr. Ches- 
terton is to be welcomed in this new réle of political philosopher for the fresh in- 


terest he brings.”"—The Bookman. 





Startling Court Revelations 


FRANCIS JOSEPH AND HIS COURT 


By HERBERT VIVIAN, M. A., 


author of “‘Servia, the Poor Man’s 
Paradise,’’ ‘‘The Servian Tragedy,”’ 


etc. 


Mr. Vivian has compiled this remarkable book from the memoirs of Count Roger 
de Resseruler, a son of Francis Joseph’s Court Chamberlain. The history of the 
House of Hapsburg is rife with violent tragedy and it is stained with scandal. In 
addition to many other startling disclosures, here is told for the first time the truth 


of the famous tragedy of Meyerling. 


“There is throughout this extraordinary volume an air not of imagination nor 
of invention, but of truth. It is unquestionably a singularly vivid and fascinating 


narration.”—New York Tribune. 


With 16 illustrations. 8vo. 


Cloth. Net, $2.50. 





A Belgian Poet 


THE CLOSED DOOR 


By JEAN DE BOSSCHERE 

Translated by J. S. Flint. With an 
Introduction by May Sinclair. Ilus- 
trated by the Author. Cloth, $1.26 net. 

Until the publication of this transla- 
tion, Jean de Bosschere, the Belgian 
poet and artist, had been represented to 
English-speaking people only by a few 
essay In this book we have a work 
that partakes ofthe nature of the prose 
poem, the vers libre, the parable, the 
proverb, and the “image.” The text is 
both in French and English. 


Poetry That Sings 


MY SHIP 
AND OTHER VERSES 


By EDMUND LEAMY 

With a Foreword by KATHARINE 
TYNAN. Boards, $1.00 net. 
“There is something of the wind and 

the weather, of wild countries, and a 

wild, adventurous young heart in these 

poems. And the genuine spirit of Ro- 

mance walks through them.” 

—Katharine Tynan. 








The Inside of Things 
INTERIORA RERUM 


By “QUIVIS.” 
Cloth. Net, $1.25 
\ little book dealing with subjects 
which, as a rule, we refrain from dis- 
cussing. The author takes up literature, 
art, politics, and religion, and discusses 


each in a frank and convincing manner. 





An Art Treasury 


FORM—No. 2 
A QUARTERLY OF THE ARTS 


Illustrated with Prints, Woodcuts, Litho- 
graphs, Calligraphy, Decorations, and 
Initials. 32.50 net. 

The second number of this unique 
publication is at last ready. It is par- 
ticularly rich in literary and artistic 
contributions and a new feature is the 
inclusion of music. 
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CARRYING ON INTO THE THOUSANDS—(FIFTEENTH EDITION) 


CARRY ON 
LETTERS IN WAR TIME 


By LIEUT. CONINGSBY DAWSON, author of “‘ The Garden Without Walls,” etc. 
“One could wish that a law might be passed compelling every pacifist to read 

‘Carry On'! It is this spirit of a new literature, a new religion, pervading the book 

that makes it such a penetrating, sich a comprehensive interpretation of war.”— 


New York Timea Book Review. 


Frontispiece. Cloth. Net, $1.00 











Locke’s Great Wartime Novel 


THE RED 
PLANET 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, autho f 
‘The Wonderful Year,"’ ‘The BeloVed 
Vagabond,” etc. 

Cloth. Net, $1.60 

Pry nN Hn Wik my eu repr 


Saas 


JOHN LANE. COMPANY 





The ‘‘Who’s Who’’ of the 
Russian Revolution 

THE REBIRTH 

OF RUSSIA 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON, author of 
“The War After the War,” etc. 
With 28 IlMustrations, Cloth. Net, $1.50 


MIG HAA th A 
Publishers 


NEW YORK 
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ASSOCIATION PRESS 
is the Publication Department of the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 
“Books with Purpose” 
IN OUR NEW CATALOG you will find many 
suggestions for timely gifts of permanent value— 
SHERWOOD EDDY’S New Book 


“WITH OUR SOLDIERS 
IN FRANCE”’ 


(Cloth, $1.00.) 

Sherwood Eddy has just returned from 
the front. He has been with the Ameri- 
can forces in camp, on the road, and in 
the training-school for the trenches. In 
this book he pictures the surroundings 
in which our boys in France are to live, 
the physical and moral dangers they will 
have to face, and the efforts of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association to 
help them endure the terrible strain of 
the great conflict. 


FOR FRANCE AND THE 
FAITH 


By Alfred Eugene Casalis 
Translated by W. E. Bristol. (Paper Boards, 60c.) 
Fragments of letters written from bar- 
rack rooms and the front by a young 
French soldier. These letters of un- 
usual charm reflect the spirit of the 
consecrated youth of France, the cour- 
age, patriotism, and large vision of duty 
which a soldier of Jesus Christ owes his 
country as well as his God. 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
THE PRESENT CRISIS 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 

(Paper boards, 50 cents.) 
The author of “The Meaning of Prayer” 
and “The Manhood of the Master” again 
shows his remarkable skill for summing 
up what men are thinking about. The 
challenge of the present crisis is recog- 
nized in all its enormous seriousness— 
yet the message of the book is one of 
stirring optimism. 


MOFFATT’S NEW TRANSLATION 
OF THE NEW-TESTAMENT 


(Art Leather, pocket size,$1.00, India paper,$1.50 
Pigskin, India paper, pocket size, $3.00.) 
This masterly work is generally recognized as the 
most vigorous and enlightening translation of the 
New Testament into modern language. This 
translation has a ‘‘freshness and virility’’ that 

appeals to every reader. 


EVERYDAY LIFE BOOKS 


(Thin paper; round corners, pocket size, 60c ea.) 
Stimulating and most helpful companion books— 
meeting the needs of men in their every day life 
in a strong, vigorous, inspiring way— 
The Manhood of the Master 

By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
The Meaning of Prayer 

By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
Meeting the Master 

By OZORA 8. DAVIS 
Under the Highest Leadership 

By JOHN DOUGLAS ADAM 
Pealmes of the Social Life 

By CLELAND B. McAFEE 
The Many-Sided David 

By PHILIP E. HOWARD 
The Christian According to Paul 

By JOHN T. FARIS 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


124 EAST 28th STREET, NEW YORK 


Published 
by 
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©’ Holiday Book Buyer 


GIOTTO AND SOME OF HIS FOLLOWERS 
By OSvVALp Siren. 2 vols. Hand-made paper sides. 





$12.00 


A work of exceptional value, presenting Giotto not as an isolated figure, but 


in relation to the art which preceded, surrounded, and followed him. Vol, Il 
contains plates of about three hundred masterpieces discussed in Vol. |! 
(Special subscribers’ edition, $30.00) 


SONNETS AND OTHER LYRICS 


By Ropert SILLIMAN HILLYER. Boards. 


A number of these well-phrased verses have appeared in literary magazines. 
“To Those Who Defended” occasioned a good deal of favorable comment at 
the time of its publication. 


THE SPIRITUAL MESSAGE OF DANTE 
By Rr. Rev. WiLLiAM Boyp CARPENTER. Ancient portraits. $1.50 


This analysis of the “Divina Commedia” as a drama of the soul gains fresh 
interest as the Dante sexcentenary approaches. 


THE LADIES OF DANTE’S LYRICS 


By CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT. 181 pages. $1.35 


For the general reader a delightful introduction to Dante's lighter verse and 
to the ladies whom he celebrates therein; for the student, an exposition also 
of Dante’s allegorical method. 


FOUR ESSAYS 
By the late Murray ANTHONY POTTER. 139 pages. $1.25 


Three of these papers deal with Petrarch, as an author, an individual, and 
as a reader and critic. The fourth considers the horse as an epic characte: 


THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 
By DEAN SHAILER MATHEWS. Second Impression. $1.50 
An encouraging book because it points out how, after all, moral control is 
supplanting physical force. 


THE WAR OF POSITIONS 
By Lievut.-CoL. Paut AZAN, of the French Army. 12mo. $1.25 


This is an ideal gift for army men because the information is authoritative, 
essential to success in carrying on trench warfare, condensed, and lucid 
Eleven thousand copies have been printed since August 11, 1917. 


FRENCH FOR AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
Prepared by A. F. WuHITTEM and P. W. Lona. 


Revised by officers of the French Army, these lessons give the grammar 
and vocabulary essential for every-day use at the front. 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 
Edited by MELVIN T. COPELAND. 696 pages. $3.75 


The man who stays at home can get a new grip on his business by studying 
the advice of experts given in this book. It is based upon the idea that 
the successful conduct of business depends upon a thorough understanding 
of the condition of every department of an organization. For chief executives. 


AN APPROACH TO BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


75 cents 


In press 


By A. W. SHaw. Third Impression. $2.00 
A book which has helped many a man to improve his business. 

ESSAYS IN SOCIAL JUSTICE 
By THOMAS NIXON CARVER. Third Thousand. $2.00 


The principles of human conflict and social justice are explained from the 
point of view of economic competition. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THESE BOOKS 





Harvard University Press 


29 Randall Hall, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 280 Madison Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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: Gifts of Permanent Value 
= “There is a peculiar charm about the gift of a book. Let your Christmas 
= gifts be BOOKS—books of enduring worth, that will be read and read again.” 
=| The Oxford Books of Verse The Oxford Poets 
3 Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top............ Net, $2.50 Beautifully bound editions, printed on Ox- 
e Oxford India Paper Edition. ford paper—exquisite gift editions. 
= ' , . Crown 8vo, Venetian Morocco, gilt top.Net, $2.25 
3 Cloth, a re Net, $3.50 Lambskin, gilt top ..........+++s++: Net, $2.75 
= Persian Morocco, limp, round corners, Persian Morocco, limp, red under gold 
= red under gold edges..............1 Net, $5.00 Cdges .......-eeeees eee ee ee eeeees Net, $4.00 
= Full Morocco, boards, gilt edges... .. .2 Net, $10.00 Full Morocco, boards, gilt edges...... Net, $10.00 | 
= The Oxford Book of li E. B. Browning John Milton 
The O “a , er f mae =" verse Robert Burns Thomas Moore 
e Oxford Book of Victorian Verse. Lord Byron William Shakespeare 
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The Oxford Book of Ballads. 

The Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse. 
The Oxford Book of German Verse. 

The Oxford Book of Italian Verse. 

The Oxford Book of Spanish Verse. 

The Oxford Book of French Verse. 

The Oxford Book of Latin Verse. 

The Edinburgh Book of Scottish Verse. 

The Dublin Book of Irish Verse. 


Shakespeare’s England 
Being an account of the life and manners of his 
age. By thirty-eight collaborators, including Rob- 
ert Bridges, Sir Walter Raleigh, W. Archer, W. J. 
Lawrence, D. Nichol Smith. Edited by C. T. 
ONIONS. Two vols. Med. 8vo. Cloth, pp. xxiv+ 
1156, with many illustrations........ Net, $10.00 


“These two volumes enshrine in a permanent form everything 
we know or need to know about the England of Shakespeare's 
day.” —Pali Mall Gazette. 


“Its beautiful format and the distinguished presentation of 
-. subject make it a charming gift book.’—Chicago Evening 
*oet, a 


American College and University Series 


- “The peculiar merits of this series are charm and accuracy. 
rhe books are not only informative, but interestingly written.” 
Boaton Transcript. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Each, net, $2.00 


By John Hays Gardiner. 
By Frederick Paul Keppel. 


Harvard. 
Columbia. 


Princeton. By Varnum Lansing Collins. 

Vassar. By James Monroe Taylor and Elizabeth 
Hazelton Haight. 

Illinois. By Allan Nevins. 





Sir Walter Scott 
Percy B. Shelley 
William Wordsworth 


*Not in Full Morocco. 


John Dryden* 
Oliver Goldsmith* 
John Keats 





The Oxford Dickens 
The Oxford Thackeray 
The Oxford Scott 


Beautifully illustrated editions of these standard 
authors printed on fine white paper and the famous 
Oxford India Paper, in cloth and leather bindings. 


Dickens. From 90c. net a volume to $45.00 net a 
set. 

Thackeray. From 90c. net a volume to $45.00 
net a set. 


Scott. From 75c. net a volume to $65.00 net a set. 
Descriptive circular upon request. 


The Oxford Shakespeare 
The great variety of styles of The Oxford Shake- 
speare, cloth and leather bindings, offers a choice 
to suit any taste or purse. Printed on fine white 
paper and the famous Oxford India Paper. Also 
illustrated editions. 


Complete in one volume...Net, 75c. to net, 10.00 


Three-volume sets ...... Net, $2.70 to net, $30.00 
Nine-volume sets ........ Net, $4.50 to net, $11.50 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
of Current English 
Adapted by H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler from 
the Oxford English Dictionary. 
Crowe Ove, Gt... cccccccescccvces Net, $2.00 
Cloth, thin paper, indexed............ Net, $3.00 


Half Morocco, thin paper, indexed..... Net, $3.80 
Alaska Seal,thin paper,gilt edges,index..Net, $5.00 
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Make It Books All Around This Christmas 


| 
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AMERICAN ADVENTURES 


By 


the Creators 





of 
‘* Abroad at 


Home ”’ 








By JULIAN STREET 


Events and observations in a ramble through the South, the most picturesque part of the United States, by Julian 


Street, author, and Wallace Morgan, artist, who were responsible for “Abroad at Home.” 


Mr. Street discusses (while 


Mr. Morgan pictures) everything from Richmond belles to Mississippi floods, from plantation songs to the wasters 


at Palm Beach, from “you-all” to the negro. They saw the significant South, and saw it appreciatively. 
681 pages, 64 illustrations. $3.50. 


is inimitable. 


RODIN: THE MAN 
AND HIS ART 


With Leaves from His Note-Books 
By JUDITH CLADEL 


A critical and biographical study of the 
greatest of modern sculptors, with seven chap- 
ters written by himself. Mlle. Cladel’s inter- 
pretation of Rodin's life and work has been 
authorized by the master himself. Fully ti- 
lustrated. $5.00. 


THE REBUILDING 
OF EUROPE 


By DAVID JAYNE HILL 
A scholarly presentation of 











MRS. FISKE 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


Wherein the most interesting 


THE NOTE-BOOK of 
AN INTELLIGENCE 
OFFICER 


By Major ERIC FISHER WOOD 

An authoritative inside account of the train. 
ing, transporting, housing, and fighting of 
troops on the Western front; a unique war 
source-book by the author of the famous ‘‘Note- 
Book of an Attach@.’’ Illustrated. $1.75. 


SECRETS OF 


By 








POLAR TRAVEL 


By Rear-Admiral 
ROBERT E. PEARY 





Their report 


VAGABONDING 
DOWN THE ANDES 


By HARRY A, FRANCK 

The New York Timea says: ‘‘A brilliant, 
colorful, enthralling story of adventures, this 
volume is beyond doubt the most entertaining 
work on South America that has appeared to 
the English language—or in any other, fo 
that matter." A map and 176 illustrations 
$4.00, 


LIFE, ART, and LETTERS 
of GEORGE INNESS 


By GEORGE INNESS, JR. 
The authoritative biography of 





st litical faiths and a bril- 
Hant a of future tenden- wemes ¢8 the Americas otage cots Revealing the ingenious meth the greatest of American land 
cies. A work of great general forth, through the former drama- ods by which Peary achieved the scape painters, written by his son; 
interest by this eminent jurist and tie critic of The New York Times, discovery of the North Pole. A with a selection from his letters. 
former Ambassador to Germany her views on actors, acting and fact-story of inspiring appeal and Introduction by Elilott Datnger- 
and other Buropean countries. the problems of production. JIJllue- a narrative of thrilling interest field 32 full page tlustrations. 

$1.50, trated. $2.00. as well. Jlustrated. $2.50. $4.00. 

? ae; aan Kultur in Cartoons 
MUST LIVE FIDDLE ALLEY Another book of the wonderful 
Louis Raemaekers Cartoons—more 


By Alice Duer Miller 


A new novel by the au- 
thor of “‘Come Out of the 
Kitchen!" narrating a fect 
thrilling contest of two 
beautiful buceameers for a 
rich and handsome man. /I- 


Few 


literary 








By Phyllis Bottome 


story-tellers write 
with euch absolutely per- 
clearness, 
command of all the arts of 
entertainment, 4s 
the author of 


By Alice Hegan Rice 


The Boston Tranacript 
says: ‘‘Not since ‘Mra. 
Wiggs’ bas Mrs, Rice given 
us a book so rich in her 
warm humanity, ber whimsl- 
eality and her catholic fond- 
ness for varieties of types. 


such sure 





“The Dark 








than 100, in two colors. The London 
Times says: “Raemaekers is the only 
great genius brought out by the 
war.” The Century Co. are now the 
exclusive American publishers of his 
work in book form. Quarto, bozed, 














(il): At All Bookstores 
TERT Published by 





THE CENTURY CO. 


lustrated. $1.25. Tower."" Illustrated, $1.35. Ilwatrated. $1.35. 
$5.00. 
SUG (The new illustrated holiday catalogue of Century books will be sent on request.) 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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Holiday Buyers 


There is no better gift than a good book. The giver’s personality is ex- 
pressed in his selection of the volume. And the gift is not perishable, but en- 
dures as a pleasant reminder of the absent friend. The Princeton Univer- 
sity Press books have lasting value. 

The World Peril 


By Members of the Faculty of Princeton University 


Chapters on American = oe International Law, American Interests in the Far East and South America, 


World Balance of Power and World Peace clear definition of the American purpose “to make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” 245 pages; $1 net 


Fine Books for 


Value of the Classics 
Edited by Andrew F. West, Dean of the Graduate School, Princeton University 


Contains in full the addresses delivered at the Conference on Classical Studies in Liberal Education held at Princeton last 


June, together with a collection of more than 300 statements by representative professional and business men, and a section of 
statistics. 396 pages. Cloth, $1.50; boards, $i—both postpaid 


Princeton Monographs in Art and Archaeology 
Edited by Allan Marquand 

A series of handsome volumes embodying the results of study by members of the Art Department of Princeton Uni- 

versity. Includes: “Della Robbias in America,” by Allan Marquand, $4.50; “Problems in Periclean Buildings,” by George W. 

Elderkin, $1.75; “Luca Della Robbia,” by Allan Marquand, $7.50; “Lost Mosaics and Frescoes of — a Charles R. 


Morey, $2; “Medieval Church Vaulting,” by Clarence Ward, $4, and “Early Christian me ge | and a ool of Ivory 
Carvers in Provence,” by E..Baldwin Smith, $6. The Monographs are beautifully illustrated, and present the results of 


scholarship without technical jargon. Illustrated. $2 
The New Purchase 
Edited by James Albert Woodburn, Professor of History in Indiana University. 
A reprint of a book by Baynard Rush Hall, who published it, under the pseudonym of “Robert Carleton, Esq.,” in 1843. 
“The real original Hoosier classic. It has the flavor of sassafras, the soul-lifting bouquet of the a. It is sound 
ha ips the Rev. Dr. 


Hoosier stuff. It is American stuff. It is a book of value, a work of charm. In spite of his +! 
Hall clearly had a bully time, or he couldn’t have written his book in the blithe and cheery spirit he brought to it.”—Meredith 


Nicholson. Illustrated. $2 

National Strength and International Duty Protestantism in Germany 

By Theodore Roosevelt By Kerr D. Macmillan 

Stafford Little Lectures delivered at Princeton, November, 1917. $1. Not a life of Luther nor a history of his church, the book uses 
both to illuminate German national character. $1.50 

Heredity and Environment in the 

Development of Men Festal Serene? 

By Edwin Grant Conklin 4 2 A historical ad coeladh ata of the posta] savings bank system 

Biology and eugenics—Copiously illustrated. $2. of the United States. $1.25. 

, 
Lae ) President's Control of Foreign Relations Single Tax Movement in the United States 
Historical and analytical study of the powers of the executive By eae en EP history. $1.50. 


and legislative branches of the National Government. $1.50. 


French Policy and the American Alliance 


Cooperative Marketing By Edward S. Corwin 
By W. W. Cumberland, Manager Markets Information Ser- History of our first alliance with a European Power. $2. 
vice, Minnesota Committee on Food Production and Con- 
servation. 
Based on the experience of the California citrus fruit grow- ee pa Bn Bayne B. McClellan 
ers. $1.60. General McClellan’s campaign journal. Ill. $1. 
Tales of an Old Sea Port England and Germany 
By Wilfred H. Munro By Bernadotte Everly Schmitt 
Old voyages, and a historical sketch of Bristol, R.I. Il. $1.60. Anglo-German relations from 1740 to the eve of the Great War. $2 
A Book of Princeton Verse Romance 
By Sir Walter Raleigh 


Edited, with a Preface, by Alfred Noyes 

oe , . “He has taken a standard subject of literary criticism and 
Poems by Princeton men of recent years. $1.25. clothed it With the traneings of on estive and coger mind, with 
genial and self-deprecating scholarship, and with arresting and 
imaginative phrases.”"—Springfield Republican. $1. 





Platonism 

By Paul Elmer More, author of ‘‘Shelburne Essays” and for- 

mer editor of the Nation. A Critique of the Theory of Evolution 

Interprets Plato’s philosophy, letting the light of the text shine By Thomas Hunt Morgan 

through the haze of accumulated criticism. $1.75. Criticism of ola evidence, appreciation of the new. II. $1.50. 
ALL PRICES GIVEN ARE NET, POSTAGE EXTRA FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS 
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RELIGIONS PAST 
AND PRESENT 


Edited by Dr. J. A. MONTGOM- 
ERY. Univ. of Pennsylvania 


The authors are members of the 
Department of Religious History 
at the Univ. of Penna., a depart- 
ment unexcelled in any university 
in the Unites States if not in the 
world. For a true understanding 
of the spirit and history of the 
great religions it would be difficult 
to find a better book than this. 
The ideals and the significance in 
modern life of certain great re- 
ligions are presented with wWirect- 
ness and accuracy. Write for de- 
scriptive circular. 


$2.50 net. 


CHURCH 
ADVERTISING 


Compiled by W. B. ASHLEY 


Formerly Associate Editor 
Cartetian Herald 


It tells the practical methods 
which may be used to advertise 
Church work, and to get the peo- 
ple “Moving Clsurchwarl’’—not 
ny means of sensationalism or van- 
ity, but by a direct and honest 
appeal. Twenty ministers and 
shurchmen of prominence have con- 
tributed vo the making of this 
book. Progressive religious work- 
ers appreciate its value. Write 
for circular. 


$1.00 net. 


TRAINING AND 
REWARDS OF THE 
PHYSICIAN 


By Richard C. Cabot, M.D., author 
of ‘‘WHAT MEN LIVE BY.”" A 
book for the young man or woman 
who is considering medicine as a 
profession. Dr. Cabot treats the 
subject in a fresh, vigorous fash- 
fon that will appeal not only to 
students and doctors, but also to 
the public in general. Illustrated. 


$1.25 net. 


THE TWICE 
AMERICAN 


By Eleanor M. Ingram. A crack- 
ing novel for these days in which 
the United States is taking a part 
in the world’s politics. The an- 
thor of ‘FROM THE CAR BE- 
HIND” has written a delightful 
story of the hero who wins fame 
and fortune In South America and 
woos the gir) in New York. Il- 
lustrated in color. 


$1.35 net. 


THE RACCOON LAKE 
MYSTERY 


By Nevil Monroe Hopkins, Ph.D. 
A MASON BRANT detective story, 
thrilling to the nth degree, with 
an undercurrent of delightful hu- 
mor and a background of nature 
in the raw at a wilderness camp. 
There is also a double love affair 
which alone would make the suc- 
cess of any novel. This is a book 
with real character. Illustrated in 


color. 
81.35 net. 


NANCY FIRST AND 
LAST 


By Amy PF. Blanchard. A novel, 
romantic and wholesome, with 
scenes laid in two continents. A 
thoroughly fascinating «tory. A 
splendid gift for young women. 5 
illustrations. 

$1.25 net. 


THESE BOOKS 
PUBLISHERS 


Christmas Cheer for 
Camp and Fireside 


HOW TO LIVE AT THE FRONT 


By HECTOR MacQUARRIE, B.A., Cantab. Second Lieut., Royal 
Field Artillery, 12 Illustrations. $1.25 net. 


“A masterpiece.”—New York Sun. 

“Second Lieutenant MacQuarrie . . . tells you all about it with 
open mind and open heart and an honesty and fervor that repre- 
sents the finest kind of message that anyone from ‘over there’ who 
has been in it, can bring. . . And the young soldier will like 
the information, the manliness, and the brotherliness that inspire 
these pages and make the volume a true vade mecum in these days 
of trial and tribulation.”—Philadelphia Publig Ledger 


IF I WERE TWENTY-ONE 


By WILLIAM MAXWELL. 8 illustrations in black and white. 
$1.25 net. 
This splendid book will repeat the success of “THE LETTERS OF A 
SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO HIS SON.” It is a snappy book 
with a punch by a man with wit, experience, and enthusiasm. With 
a wealth of pointed anecdote and clever allusion the author maps 
out the campaign before the young man and the equipment he needs 
to win success. The humor is delightful, the stimulus powerful, and 
the wisdom of that practical kind that forms a tool ready to the 
hand of the ambitious man. It will bring efficiency and make men. 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA: ITS PEOPLE AND CUSTOMS 
By Mary Newton Stanard. A Limited Edition. A Virginia book 
presenting the very life and spirit of the Old Dominion in text and il- 
lustrations in a manner that makes the book unique among Virginia 
volumes. 93 illustrations. Handsome binding. Boxed. $6 net. 


EARLY PHILADELPHIA: ITS PEOPLE, LIFE AND PROGRESS 
By Horace Mather Lippincott. A Limited Edition. The city of 
many institutions and unimpeached traditions is presented in its 
varying aspects by one who knows the people of to-day and yester- 
day. 120 illustrations. Handsome binding. Boxed. $6.00 net. 


OLD ROADS OUT OF PHILADELPHIA 
By John T. Faris. The old roads out of Philadelphia are the most 
historic in America. Profuse illustrations and suggestive text mark 
the book as a prize for the automobilist, walker, and historian. 117 
illustrations and a map. Handsome binding. $4.00 net. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF OUTDOOR ROSE GROWING 
By George C. Thomas, Jr. New De Luxe Fourth Edition. Rose lov- 
ers appreciate the unique value and unsurpassed beauty of this 
volume. They will welcome with enthusiasm this new edition which 
contains addec illustrations and a text rewritten and reset. There 
are 96 pictures in color, 37 in black and white, charts and tables. 
Decorated cloth. Boxed. $6.00 net. 


Christmas Books for Boys and Girls 


THE GREYFURS’ NEIGHBORS OPENING THE WEST WITH 
and THE ADVENTURES OF LEWIS AND CLARK 
THE GREYFUR FAMILY By Edwin L, Sabin. This new Trail Blaz. 


hook , er contains adventure and plenty of it 
a Conn aa colenna lh ms true history and fascinating romance. It 
book, showing the adventures of wood tells of a boy's journey upon the Oregon 
mice, squirrels and other creatures of fleld ——— and Clark. Illustrated 
and forest. Told by Vera Nyce. Pictur- <> met. 
ed by Helene Nyce. 50Oc net. THE BLUE HERON’S FEATHER 
By Rupert Sargent Holland. A fascinat 
ing story of the adventures of a young 
Dutch boy who In the days of Peter Stuy 
vesant, comes to New Amsteriam to win 


TALES OF IRVING'S 
ALHAMBRA 


Tilustrated in color, is the new volume {fn 

the Children’s Classics, a deservedly pop- bis fortune. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 

ular series for the little folks. SOc net, WINONA OF CAMP KARONYA 
By Margaret Widdemer. A charming ac- 


count of the work and play of a group 


TELL ME A STORY PICTURE 
BOOK of Camp Fire Girls during the autumn 


FAIRIES AND GOBLINS FROM and winter monthe. Ry the author of 
STORYLAND “WINONA OF THE CAMP FIRE.” I 
lustrated. 81.2% net. 


BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 
STORYLAND 
Simplified by Leila H. Cheney, are three 
"unexcelled story and picture books for 
the children, with which father, mother 
and the little ones may journey into the 
bright world of adventure. Each book 
bas 24 pictures in color by Maria L. Kirk. 


Each 50 cts, net. 


WATER BABIES 
By Charles Kingsley. Every nursery 1!- 
brary should contain a copy of this classic 
story. It would be difficult to find a more 
beautifully illustrated elition than this 
ew one in the Stories All Children Love 
ries. The colored pictures are bewitch- 
ing. $1.35 net. 


THE WAR AND THE 
BAGDAD RAILWAY 


by Morris Jastrow, Jr.. ’h.D., 
.~D, President Wileon in his re- 
cent adiiress sald of the Bagdad 
Railway ‘“This is the heart of the 
matter.’’ This book tells the story 
of the Rallway and of Asia Minor 
and their relation to the present 
confiict. Every student of the 
probleme of the war should read 
ft. With map and 14 illustrations 


$1.50 net. 


THE COMPLETE 
U. S. INFANTRY 
GUIDE 


2187 pages. Profusely Illustrated. 
This has been aptiv termed ‘THE 
INFANTRYMAN’S BIBLE."’ It ts 
an accurare reprint of all the 
material contained in the 25 Gov 
ernment books pertaining to In- 


fantry. All officers need it. Bound 
in durable buckram 

86.00 net. 
By Dr. George Frederick Kuns. 
This magnificently illustrated vol- 


ume might have been called The 
Romance of the Ring, as all of tm- 
portance in regard to the sent! 
mental, religious and mystic «lg 
nificance of finger rings from the 
rings to the 


early mythological 

little circlet of to-day ts treated 
by Dr. Kunz tn a romantic and 
fascinating manner. As a gift 
book, the beauty of this volume 


makes it unexcelled; as aq refer 
ence book {it is of inestimable 
value. 200 remarkable illustra 
tions. Handsome cloth Boxed. 


$6.50 net. 


THE BOOK OF THE 
PEONY 


By Mre. Fdward Herding. Th's 


work by an expert covers the 
whole subject There are explicit 
directions for lanting (time, 
place and method Itivating 

fertilizing and propagating Aino 
suggestions on purchasir With 
42 illustrattone (20 in full coler) 


and valuable lists, charts and map 


86.00 net. 


PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


By Paul L. Anderson, F.P. The 
one best book ypon photography 
Indispensable to the ambitious 
amateur, of great value to the 
professional An authoritative 
hook which discusses every potnt 
on which one might wish Infor 
mation. 50 i)inetrations 


82.50 net. 


THE SOLDIER’S 
ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH 
CONVERSATION 
BOOK 


By Walter M. Gallichan. 
amall, very compact, very com 
plete. Contains hundreds of use 
ful sentences and words. A ape 
celal feature is the method of pro 
nunciation. Every soldier should 
have one. 


Cloth, 30 cents net. 
Leather, 75 cents net. 


Very 


CAN BE PURCHASED THROUGH ALL BOOK DEALERS 


Illustrated Holiday Catalog and Descriptive Circulars on Request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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WORTH-WHILE BOOKS for The Big Biography of the 






























FICTION 


By the Authors of “ The Blind 
Man's Eyes’’ 


The Indian Drum 


The remarkable mystery story of the Great 
Lakes by William MacHarg and Edwin Bakner, 


of which 
Col. Roosevelt says: 


“The book has appealed to me particularly as 
one of those exceedingly strong bits of work 
peculiarly American in type, which we ought to 
greet as a lasting contribution to the best Ameri- 
can work.” Frontispiece. $1.40 net 





By the Author of 
‘‘ The Blindness of Virtue’’ 


Scandal 


By COSMO HAMILTON 
The author of “The Blindness of Virtue” writes 
a thoroughly entertaining story of how Beatrix 
Vanderdyke, self willed, ran her head into the 
noose of a most hazardous situation; and, in get- 
ting extricated, was taught a lesson. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 


By the Author of 
‘‘The Broad Highway”’ 


The Definite Object 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


The New York Tribune says: “We do not hesi- 
tate to say that Mr. Farnol has here produced not 
merely his own best work, but also one of the bet 
works of fiction that any one has put forward this 
Season.” $1.50 net 

























° 
The Story of Princeton 
By EDWIN M. NORRIS 
The author of the newest volume in this “story of 
colleges” series is well known to every Princeton man 
as the editor of the Princeton Alumni Weekly. Sixteen 


illustrations from drawings by Lester G. Hornby. 
82.00 net 


A good laugh will help to make camp life easier 


* 
HowAre You Feeling Now? 
By EDWIN L. SABIN 
A little book in which you shall see the humorous side 
of such experiences as going to the dentist, or being on 


a diet, or even having your appendix removed. 
Illustrated, 75 cents net 


Publishers, LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY | 
34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





Year Just Published 


DISCRIMINATING READERS J} sue cire ano Lerrers oF 


Edward Everett 
Four Days a 


The Story of a BY HIS SON 
Soldier’s Marriage EDWARD E. HALE, JR. 

By In these two volumes Edward yee 

ETTY HEMENW Hale, Jr., presents his distinguished father 

- ar much as ks gonsentedl himself to his friends. 


This tale of how England’s man- His many activities are carefully set forth, 
hood went to the ordeal contains and there are liberal quotations from his 
in its half a hundred pages more more significant writings and speeches. 


soul-moving emotion than one often ‘ . 
finds in a long novel. 50 cents net Be ae illustrations. 2 vols. In box. $5.00 











Familiar Ways 


By MARGARET SHERWOOD 
Author of “The Worn Doorstep” 


A volume of engaging essays on subjects close to everyday life; delightfully in- 
dividual in Miss Sherwood’s characteristic style. $1.25 net. 


The Little Grandmother of the 


Russian Revolution 


Reminiscences and Letters of Catherine Breshkovsky 
EDITED BY 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Seldom has so dramatic a story been unfolded; this is one of those rare human 


documents that cannot fail to make a profound impression on every reader. 
With frontispiece. $2.00 net 


My Fifty Years in the Navy 
By Rear Admiral CHARLES E. CLARK, U. S. N. 
Here is told the story of the wonderful transition period of the Navy. The story 


of Admiral Clark's experiences on almost every type of warship will be an inspiration 
to all Americans. With illustrations. $2.50 net 


The Memoirs of 
Colonel John S. Mosby 


Edited by his brother-in-law, 
CHARLES WELLS RUSSELL 


The famous Confederate cavalry leader relates his experiences graphically, throw- 


ing considerable new light on Civil War events. 
= , . With illustrations and map. $83.00 net 


Richard Strauss: 
The Man and His Works 


By HENRY T. FINCK 
With an appreciation of Strauss by Percy Grainger 


There has been available so little of permanent value concerning Strauss that this 
readable biography will be most welcome. Illustrated, $2.50 nt 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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| Putnam Books of Varied Interest 


Author 





Elizabeth Champney 


Major R. C. Richardson 


Sarah Comstock 


Editors: 


William Peterfield Trent, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of English, 
Columbia University; John Er- 
skine, Ph.D., Professor of Eng- 
lish, Columbia University ; 
Stuart Pratt Sherman, Ph.D., 
Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Carl Van 
Doren, Ph.D., Head Master, 
Brearley School. 


Arthur Guy Empey 
AMERICAN 


Marcel Berger 
FRENCH 


Bruce Bairnsfather 
ENGLISH 


Florence L. Barclay 


Ciara E. Laughlin 


Maud Diver 


NEW YORK 
2 West 45th Street 
Just West of Sth Ave. 























Book 








The Romance of 
Old Japan 


Beautifully INustrated. $3.50 


West Point 


Illus. from Photographs. $2.00 


Old Roads from the 
Heart of New York 


100 INustrations. 2 Maps. New 
Edition. Flexible Cloth. $2.60 


The Cambridge History 
of American Literature 


To be published in 3 volumes. 
Vol. I Now Ready. $3.50 





A WAR TRILOGY 





Over the Top 


16 Illustrations. $1.50 


Ordeal by Fire 


12°, $1.50 


Bullets and Billets 


18 Full Page, Many Text Illus- 
trations. $1.50 





RECENT FICTION 





The White Ladies of 
Worcester 


The Heart of 
Her Highness 


Unconquered 


At All Booksellers—Send for Catalogues 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS ~~» 








Hint 


A beautiful book by the author of “Ro- 
mance of the French Chateaux,” etc., 
very fully illustrated by paintings, 
photographs, and sketches. 


An intimate picture of the National 
Military Academy, and of the Life of 
the Cadet. The book is fully illustrated 
and contains a foreword by General 
Hugh L. Scott. 


Journeys of Today by way of Yester- 
day, useful alike to motorist, driver, and 
pedestrian. The text is always inter- 
esting, the illustrations particularly fine. 


Volume I contains material covering 
the Colonial and Revolutionary Litera- 
ture. 

The work is similar in scope and 
method, and uniform in binding, to 
“The Cambridge History of English 
Literature,” now complete in fourteen 
volumes. It is unique, and a very im- 
portant work. 


The most widely read and talked of 
book in America. The Chicago News 
says, “Empey gives the actual sights 
and sounds of battle.” 


“The French Mr. Britling.” 
The N. Y. Times says: “It is easy to 
believe that this novel is literature.” 


Amusing, but often moving. Captain 
Bairnsfather, the famous caricaturist, 
who “made the Empire laugh,” tells 
his own experiences. 


A romance of the 12th Century, by the 
author of “The Rosary,” “The Mis- 
tress of Shenstone,” etc. 


The charming love story of Mary of 
Burgundy, told with rare skill by the 
author of “Everybody’s Lonesome.” 


By the famous author of “Captain Des- 
mond, V.C.,” “The Great Amulet,” etc. 
This time the story is laid in England, 
1914. 
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Suggestions For Your Holiday Gifts 
MARK TWAIN’S LETTERS DIPLOMATIC DAYS 


Arranged with Comment by ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE By EDITH O’SHAUGHNESSY 


For more than ten years Albert Bigelow Paine, the biographer of Mark Twain, You cannot have failed to hear of “A 
has been at work gathering together these wonderful letters. The result is Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico,” even if you are 
probably the most important, certainly the most fascinating, book of the year. so unfortunate as to have missed reading it. 

Brander Matthews, in The N. Y. Times: “They abound in whim, in humorous Now comes this new book by its author, just 
exaggeration, in imagination, and in energy. They are delightful reading in them- as delightful. Mrs. O'Shaughnessy is one of 
selves in the first place, and in the second as revelations of the character and the the few living writers who possess the rare 
hewn meg hm yey L. Clemens, who be dn some ways a different gift of being able to put into words their vivid 
person from Mr. Mark Twain, known to all the world.” - 
| N. Y. Evening Post: “Surely there is a moral in this correspondence for our impressions of interesting people and pictur 








she takes 

contemporary writers, and a call to return to life and the joy of life. Every Amer- | esque scenes. Again in these pages 

ican author, whether he be a humorist or not, ought to be made, by law, to read | the reader into her intimate confidence as she 

these two volumes of Twain's letters.” tells of her contact with men and women 
Two vols. IMustrated. Uniform with Trade Edition of Mark Twain’s Works, | who have played their parts in changing the 

$4.00. Uniform with Library Edition of “Mark’s Twain: A Biography,” $5.00. | course of the world history. 

Limited de Imuzxe edition, $10.00. Mustrated. $2.00. 


YEARS OF MY YOUTH  inustrated Edition. By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


This delightful autobiography gains a new value and interest from the illustrations, which picture not only the early life of 
the writer, but his surroundings in Ohio more than half a century ago. It makes its appropriate appearance when Mr. Howells is 
celebrating his eightieth anniversary year. 

London Spectator: “At once a salutation of youth, a memorial of friendship, a noble tribute to his nearest and dearest, and 
a revelation of self that is never tedious.” JIJllustrated by Clifton Johnson. Crown 8vo. 


AN AMERICAN IN THE MAKING sym. E. RAvAGE 


“He not only has had more vivid experiences than those of us who have American ancestors, but he has a philosophic mind, a 
seeing eye, a simplicity and strength of style which all of us might well envy. He is able to see further and deeper than those of 
us who may have been here longer, but who are less wise and penetrating than he when we permit ourselves to talk the outworn 
jargon of the old, thoughtless, instinctive patriotism which has been fully exposed by the horrors of the last three years.”—James 
Harvey Robinson, Professor of History, Columbia University. Post 8vo. $1.40. 


EVERYMAN’S CHEMISTRY By ELLwWoop HENDRICK 


“Everyman's, Chemistry” is a real chemistry book, giving a popular view of modern progress in a field of peculiar importance 
at the present time, and designed chiefly for those who declare that they do not understand anything about the subject. Notwith- 
standing the wide field which it covers, it is full of anecdotes, of cheerful philosophy, and of whimsical turns. Many industries and 
their development in this country are brought under consideration, and the effects of the Great War and the necessity for chemical 
independence in this country are emphasized. Diagrams. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


THE: VICTORIOUS FAITH Moral Ideals in War Time. By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Ph.D. 


“What H. G. Wells has sought to do in his novel, “The Soul of a Bishop,’ to discover and express the spiritual import of the 
world war, Horatio W. Dresser has sought to accomplish by means of this collection of philosophical essays which he calls ‘a 
book of Moral Ideals in War Time.’ It is a question, however, whether his present contribution to the literature dealing with the 
human and spiritual side of the war is not of as great significance as Mr. Wells’.”—Los Angeles Tribune. Post 8vo. $1.00. 


OBSERVATION : Every Man His Own University By Dr. RUSSELL H. CONWELL 


Author of “AChES OF DIAMONDS.” 

How to achieve—these words might be the sub-title of this new book. How to achieve an education, a place in the world, hap- 
piness. Dr. Conwell takes up one after another the things we must possess in order to be successful and happy men and women. 
Then he shows how these things can be acquired, how the right kind of learning is at the very door of every one—and how, by 
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seizing it, we can make ourselves and the world better. 


FICTION 





THE HIGH HEART 


By BASIL KING 


What you have often thought about 
America’s coming into the war, and her 
great responaibility, you probably have 
not been able to put into words. So Basil 
King has written this book for you, filled 
with your own hopes, your own pride, In 
addition to this, the author of “The Inner 
Shrine” tells a splendid story of Newport 
and New York, the romance of a girl 
loved by two men, one an ardent patriot, 
the other indifferent. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


NEW YORK 





Post 8vo. $1.00. 





THE RISE OF 
DAVID LEVINSKY 


By ABRAHAM CAHAN 


“So great is the illusion of the auto- 
biography that one’s feeling of reading 
fiction is completely lost. .. . This 
uncanny power of Cahan’s in working an 
image or crystallizing a personality re- 
calls Turgeneff, just as his epic sweep re- 
minds one of Tolstoi. “The Rise of David 
Levinsky’ is more than a book of talent; 
in fact, it is a book of genius.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

“This intensely interesting narrative 
might almost be called autobiographic, so 
closely does it hew to the realities of life.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Post 8vo, $1.60. 


rARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 





THE PRINCE and the 
P AUP ER Holiday Edition 


By MARK TWAIN 


This fascinating historical romance 
finds at last a worthy form. It was one 
of his books which Mark Twain himself 
liked the best. His publishers have chosen 
to mark their centennial year by bring- 
ing out “The Prince and the Pauper” in 
this handsome edition—one with which 
they believe its author would have been 
delighted. It is a companion volume to 
“The Mysterious Stranger” in size and 
appearance. 

Seven Illustrations in Full Color by 

Franklin Booth. Uniform with “The 

Mysterious Stranger.” Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


LONDON 
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The Most Beautiful—the Most Timely—Books of the Year 














VANISHED HALLS 
CATHEDRALS of FRANCE 


By ore Wharton Edwards 
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O American is bet- 
ter fitted to describe 
and picture’ the 
priceless treasures 
lost at Rheims, 
Noyon, Arras, Laon, 
St. Quentin, Ver- 
dun, and many 
other French towns than Mr. Ed- 
wards, who knew and loved chem all. 
He has illustrated his text with thir- 
ty-two plates in full color and mono- 
tone, from drawings made just before 
the war. This book, like its compan- 
ion volume on Flanders, will be a per- 
petual and highly prized memorial of 
the vanished glories of this region. 
The book is eight by eleven inches in 
size, is handsemely printed and bound, 
and put up in a decorated box. Price, 
$6.00 net. 
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Mr. Edwards’ New and 
Important Gift Book 


and its companion volume 
VANISHED TOWERS & CHIMES of FLANDERS 


Description and beautiful pictures of such desolated places as Dixmude, Ypres, 
Louvain, Alost, Nieuport, etc. Full color and monotone plates. Boxed. Price, $6.00 net. 








The Books of Robert Shackleton 


THE BOOK OF NEW YORK 


New York is more than its skyscrapers and broad 
avenues, palaces and shops and public buildings—more 
than its lights, its shipping, and its millions, more even 
than its people. Back of them all is a spirit and a history, 
that requires an eye like Mr. Shackleton’s. Any American 
who reads his volume, rich in information and genial 
anecdote, will have a new pride and a vastly increased 
interest in this greatest of American cities. he book is 
handsomely bound and boxed and is illustrated with many 
= drawings and photographs. Frontispiece in color. 

ce, $2.50 net. 


UNVISITED PLACES OF 
OLD EUROPE 


Shrewd and humorous character studies of odd corners 
in Europe—Luxembourg, neutral Moresnet, the Forest of 
Arden, the Brenta, ete. A fascinating book, rich in 
illustrations. Boxed. Price, $2.50 net. 


THE BOOK OF BOSTON 


With charming intimacy, Mr. Shackleton discusses the 
history of the city, its institutions, literary traditions, 
landmarks, and its people. Nothing is too smail for him 
to chronicle. But he has not missed the character ideals 
and culture that are Boston’s distinction. This is a great 
deal more than a guide book. It is a sympathetic, clear- 
eyed, often humorous interpretation of the city, and, in a 
certain sense, of all New England. Handsomely bound 
and boxed. Illustrated with many pen drawings and pho- 
tographs. Frontispiece in color. Price, $2.50. 


TOURING GREAT BRITAIN 


This is the record of an actual trip made by motor in 
England, Scotland, and Wales. Mr. Shackleton has the 
keenest possible eye for beauty, for quaint interest, and 
for the things of practical use to travellers. Whether you 
intend to travel by steam, or by gasoline, or to make a 
stay-at-home journey, this readable book will be invalu- 
able. Illustrated with many photographs. Richly bound 
and boxed. Price, $2.50 net. 











THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 925 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
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NEW CROWELL BOOKS 





HOW TO GET WHAT YOU WANT 


By Orison Swett Marden 


How the other fellow makes good—what you must do to win success—how to do it—inspiration and practical, 
common-sense suggestions—all these and more make Dr. Marden’s new book one of his best. Full of things 


worth quoting. 


Net, $1.25 


THE SOLDIERS’ DIARY AND NOTE BOOK 


A compact, pocket-size book full of the information a soldier needs most, containing also a full year’s diary, space 


for memoranda and cash account. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS 
By Thomas F. Moran 


With pencil attached, cloth, Net, 50 cents. Leather, Net, $1.00 


A particularly timely and interesting volume which sums up the outstanding traits of our Presidents, begin- 


ning with Washington and ending with Wilson. 
OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS 
WOMEN WAR WORKERS 





By Gilbert Stone 
With a foreword by Lady Jellicoe. Mlus. Net, $1.65 
THRILLING DEEDS OF BRITISH AIRMEN 

By Eric Wood 


Shows how England has gained control of the air. Eight 
illustrations and colored jacket. 12mo. Net, $1.65 


THE MODERNS 
By John Freeman 


A criticism of Shaw, Wells, Hardy, Maeterlinck, James, 
Conrad, Patmore, Thomson, and Bridges. 12mo. Net, $1.76 


ANIMAL RHYMES 

By Burges Johnson 
Frontispiece by Blaisdell. 12mo. Net,50 cents 
LIFE OF TOLSTOI 

By Nathan H. Dole 


Pocket edition on Bible paper, with introduction by Count 
Ilya Tolstoi. 12mo. 


Flexible cloth, Net, $1.00. Limp leather, Net, $1.75 
GIFT BOOKS 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
By R. H. Dana, Jr’. 


Luxembourg edition. With 17 illustrations from photographs. 


8vo. Boxed. Net, $1.50 
THE LAND OF ENOUGH 
By Charles E. Jefferson 
A Christmas story. 
SONGS OF HOPE 
By Harold Speakman 


Poems of great beauty. Colored illustrations and decorations 
by the author. 8vo. Net, Tic. Leather, Net, $1.50 


BOYS’ BOOK OF SCOUTS 
By§%Percy K. Fitzhugh 





Net, 50 cents 





Net, 75 cents 


OTHER GOOD JUVENILES 


THE ENCHANTED LOCHAN 


By F. Carmichael Brunton 
Stories of Celtic Mythology, with four illustrations in color. 


8vo. Net, $1.65 
THE AGE OF FABLE 
Or, Stories of Gods and Heroes 
By Thomas Bulfinch 


Sixteen full-page illustrations and index. 


12mo, cloth. Net, $1.00 
BABES OF THE WILD 
By Lilian Gask 


Illustrated in color. 


WOOD AND WATER FRIENDS 





8vo. Net, $1.25 


By Clarence Hawkes 
By the author of “Hitting the Dark Trail.” Illustrated by 
Copeland. 8vo. Net, $1.25 
UNCLE SQUEAKY’S VACATION 

By Nellie M. Leonard 
Illustrated. 12mo. Net, 50 cents 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF MANY LANDS 
By Inez N. McFee 

Illustrated. 

THE GREAT PIKE’S PEAK RUSH 

Or, Terry in the New Gold-Fields 
By Edwin L. Sabin 

Dlustrated by H. Fisk. 8vo. Net, $1.00 


WHAT SAMI SINGS WITH THE BIRDS 


8vo. Net, $1.25 


By Johanna Spyri 
Translated by Helen B. Dole. Illustrated in color. 
Net, 50 cents 
A TREASURY OF FOLK TALES 


A TREASURY OF OLD FAIRY TALES 


These volumes contain the best literature for reading aloud 
to children. 12mo,. Per volume, Net, 50 cents 


Every boy will revel in these entertaining accounts of Kit Carson, Daniel Boone, David Crockett, Buffalo Bill 


and other famous fighters and scouts. Illustrated. 


THE BOOK OF HOLIDAYS 
By J.GWalker McSpadden 


The “days we celebrate” are described in pleasing style for young people. Illustrated. 


8vo. Net, $1.25 


8vo. Net, $1.25 


ORDER OF YOUR BOOKSELLER 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., 426-428 West Broadway, New York | 
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This Holiday Season officers and enlisted men will enjoy reading 
THE LIFE OF — 


735 

Lieutenant General Chaffee: 
By WILLIAM HARDING CARTER, Major General, United States Army end 
Commander of the Central Department tena 


. issian 


“It has remained for the present generation to witness the solitary instance lwern- 
which a soldier risen from the ranks of the Regular Army has been honored with»r 
the highest military office in the gift of the Nation. General Chaffee’s career 
should be an inspiration to every young man whose tastes and qualifica- 





tions suggest the army as a career.”—From the Author’s foreword. 


260 pages, 16 half-tone inserts. 


Special attention given to advance orders. 


(Ready December 15) 


gift copies which you desire mailed direct to your friends. 


$2.50, postage extra 


Your card, if supplied, will gladly be inclosed 


Other New and Forthcoming Books 


A MANUAL OF STYLE 


New fifth edition now ready 
BY THE STAFF OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO PRESS 
An authoritative guide on all ques- 
tions concerning the style of a book 
or any other printed matter. 


“The best book of the kind 
published.’’—The Independent. 


$1.50, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 8 oz.) 


The companion volume is 


A MANUAL FOR WRITERS 


By JOHN M. MANLY, 


Head of the Department of English, the 
University of Chicago, 


and JOHN A. POWELL 


A book designed to answer the 
practical questions that constantly 
arise in the every-day experience of 
individual writers, business houses, 
schools and colleges, editors, secre- 
taries, etc. 
$1.25, postage extra (weight 1 1b. 10 oz.) 


THE POLISH PEASANT IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA: 


Monographs of an Immigrant Group 
By WILLIAM I. THOMAS and FLORIAN 
ZNANIECKI, of the University 
of Chicago 

A series of several volumes, the first 
two of which are announced for publi- 
cation in January, 1918. 


Volumes I and II, entitled Primary- 
Group Organization, present material 
selected from more than ten thou- 
sand peasant letters, showing the 
nature of a peasant family and the 
change of attitudes under our social 
system. 

Each volume $2.50, postage extra 


READINGS IN 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


By L. C. MARSHALL, 


Department of Political Economy, 
University of Chicago 


(For January Publication) 

In one volume are contained both 
readings and interpretative exercises 
designed to explain the organization 
and structure of modern industrial 
society. 

$3.50, postage eztra 


THE MILLENNIAL HOPE; 
A PHASE OF WAR-TIME 
THINKING 


By SHIRLEY J. CASE, 


Professor of New Testament Interpre- 
tation, the University of Chicago 


(For January Publication) 

Are the ills of society to be righted 
by the early destruction of the pres- 
ent world, or is permanent relief to 
be secured by a gradual process of 
strenuous endeavor covering a long 
period of years? 


$1.25, postage extra 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH 
GENERATION; 
An Introduction to Heredity 


By ELuLiot R. DOWNING, 


Department of Natural Science, the 
University of Chicago 


(For January Publication) 


A textbook for classes of young 
people in Sunday school, high school, 
and college; of interest to the gen- 
eral reader. 


$1.00, postage extra 
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and fine.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


_THE ARTHUR RACKHAM 

“ KING ARTHUR 
Illustrated in colors by Arthur Rackham. Arthur 
Rackham is one of the foremost illustrators of 
the world; it would be hard to find more beauti- 
ful examples of his work than those contained 
in this book. $2.50 


THE FOREIGN POLICY 

OF WOODROW WILSON 
By Edgar E. Robinson and Victor J. West. A 
narrative of the policy followed by President 
Wilson in dealing with international problems 
since 1913. $1.75 


FRANCE BEARS THE BURDEN 


By Granville Fortescue. Vivid and accurate pic- 
tures of France in war time. Ill. $1.25 


YOUNG FRANCE AND NEW AMERICA 
By Pierre de Lanux. Shows the future alliance 
of the youth of both countries and its unlimited 
possibilities for development. $1.25 


INSIDE THE RUSSIAN 

REVOLUTION 
By Rheta Childe Dorr. A vivid first-hand ac- 
count of the great revolution and its significance. 


$1.50 

LOVE SONGS 
By Sara Teasdale. ‘Will become part of that 
legacy of pure song one age leaves to another.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. $1.25. Leather, $1.75 


THE CHINESE NIGHTINGALE 
By Vachel Lindsay. The first volume of poems 
since Mr. Lindsay’s remarkable book, ‘The 
Congo.” $1.25 


TENDENCIES IN MODERN 


AMERICAN POETRY 
By Amy Lowell. “A vital and convincing book 
. the first of its kind in the field . . . must 
remain the source of future knowledge and ap- 
praisement.”-—Boston Transcript. Ill. $2.50 


IMMORTALITY 
Edited by Canon Streeter and written by A. Clut- 
ton Brock, B. H. Streeter, Dr. J, Hatfield, C. W. 
Emmett and E. W. Barnes. An essay in discov- 
ery, co-ordinating scientific, psychical and bibli- 
cal research. $2.50 











. 
‘‘The Most Important Book of the Year’’ 
VISCOUNT MORLEY’S RECOLLECTIONS 


as “A great biography—the most important book of the year. Here all the giants of the Victorian age pass in 
intimate review. There have been few such ages as could produce a biography like this.”—Chicago Post. 
“No one can lay down these ‘Recollections’ without feeling that he has been in contact with something large 


In 2 volumes. $7.50 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
By W. T. Sedgwick and W. H. Tyler. A clear, 
comprehensive treatment of the romantic rise 
and development of the sciences. Ill. $2.50 


THE WILLY POGANY 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
The beautiful color illustrations which Willy 
Pogany has made for Swift’s masterpiece make 
this volume one of the really impressive gift- 
books of the season. $2.00 


THE FOOD PROBLEM 
By Vernon Kellogg and Alonzo E. Taylor. With 
a preface by Herbert Hoover. The character 
and scope of the food problem as it now immedi- 
ately concerns us and the possible and most 
promising methods of its solution. $1.25 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 

NATIONAL PROSPERITY 
By Richard T. Ely, Ralph H. Hess, Charles K. 
Leith, Thomas Nixon Carver. Studies in the 


conservation of permanent and national re- 
sources. $2.00 


HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 
By James Ford Rhodes. A brilliantly written 
and authoritative history. With maps. $2.50 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 

STATES SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 
By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. The first of a five- 
volume history of our own times. Vol. I., 1865 


to 1868. $3.50 


A THEOLOGY FOR THE 

SOCIAL GOSPEL 
By Walter Rauschenbusch. Takes up the old 
doctrines of the Christian faith and shows how 
they can be reinterpreted from the modern so- 
cial viewpoint. $1.50 


THE CHURCH AND THE MAN 
By Donald Hankey. Author of “A Student in 
Arms.”” A plea for a theology which can stand 
the test of life. Sixty cents. 


THE GAMBLER 
By Fyodor Dostoevsky. Translated from the 
Russian by Constance Garnett. Contains, in 
addition to the title story, ‘Poor People” and 
“The Landlady.” $1.50. Leather, $2.00 
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The Week 


UBLICATION by the Bolshevik acting Government in 

Petrograd of letters and proposed treaties, found in 
the archives of the Foreign Office, has been denounced as 
the blackest of treasonable crimes. It is hardly that. 
Whatever the motive, the act scarcely goes, in impro- 
priety, beyond the giving out by the Provisional Govern- 
ment last summer of the correspondence between the Czar 
and the Kaiser. The intent, in either case, was to dis- 
credit a previous régime. On the diplomatic side of the 
affair, fair-minded opinion will still be cautious. That 
the Czar was weak and vacillating made the situation ex- 
tremely difficult for both his Foreign Secretary and his 
General Staff. Left to himself, or swayed by the hidden 
influences which we now know to have been long playing 
upgn him, there was no telling what Nicholas would do. 
And there are many indications that the German Govern- 
ment in those days of July was deliberately playing a game 
with Petrograd, as Bismarck played with Paris in 1870. 
That is to say, in both instances the effort was to betray 
the other side into a false step which would at once pre- 
cipitate war and at the same time appear to make Ger- 
many not the aggressor. For example, the Berlin Anzeiger 
came out on the critical day with a flaming announcement 
that the German army had been mobilized complete. This 
was at once telegraphed to Petrograd by the Russian Am- 
bassador. But presently the German Government issued 
an official démenti, and suppressed the edition of the 
Anzeiger. But the mischief had been done, Russian mobili- 
zation was decreed; and war became inevitable. Now, it 
has been argued that all this was a device deliberately 
adopted to make sure of war, with Russia apparently tak- 
ing the offensive. The German military party got its 
longed-for war, and got it in a way to enable it to assure 
the German people that the war was defensive. 


' 


T that time, no one outside of Germany knew of the 

Potsdam conference, a month before the war broke 
out. At this it was resolved to make use of the Austrian 
ultimatum to Servia in order to force “the great reckon- 
ing,” as the Austrian Foreign Secretary called it, with 
Russia and, necessarily, with France. The facts about this 
fatal conference, as brought out by the Reichstag Deputy, 
Herr Haase, and by Ambassador Morgenthau and others, 
have thrown a lurid light forward upon the subsequent 
negotiations. It is now as well established as anything 
can be that the German Government had at least determined 
to press on in a position and with measures that almost 
surely meant a European war, and was doing it in a spirit 
of “damn the consequences.” Some people forget, con- 
veniently, how great was the distrust of the war clique 
in Germany shown by the German people. In Berlin alone, 
on July 29, 1914, more than a score of mass meetings were 
held to protest against the proposed war. At one of these 
meetings, there were said to be present 70,000 men. And 
on that same day the Vorwdrts declared that “the camarilla 


of war-lords is working with absolutely unscrupulous means 
to carry out their fearful designs to precipitate an inter- 
national war.” Even after the decision had been virtually 
made, the Vorwdrts asserted that the policy of the German 
Government throughout had been “utterly without con- 
science.” These things must not be allowed to drop from 
memory when it is sought by the uncovering of Russian 
secrets to raise doubts concerning the German Govern- 
ment’s decision to go into a war which it could have pre- 
vented by the turning over of a hand. 


HERE are several queer things about the pastoral of 

the Catholic bishops in Germany defending the Hohen 
zollern dynasty. News of it was sent to Washington di- 
rectly by the German Government through wireless from 
Nauen. The intent seemed to be to give a retort to Presi- 
dent Wilson: “See what comes of your trying to stir up 
trouble between the German people and their rulers!” But 
in the very act of appealing to German Catholics not to 
be misled into hostility to the monarchy, the bishops tacitly 
admit popular dissatisfaction and unrest. Why protest 
against something that does not exist? It may be said 
that in standing up for the monarchy the bishops are only 
showing their loyalty to the Fatherland. But that does 
not excuse them for going on to attack democracy in prin- 
ciple, and to warn against the sovereignty of the people. 
That is not Catholic doctrine. No bishop would think of 
committing his Church to it in France or the United States. 
The German bishops seem to have forgotten what Pope 
Leo did in recognizing popular government. But, as Bis- 
marck pointed out, the higher Catholics in Germany have 
always sought to play a political réle. They opposed his 
army bill, thirty years ago—the Septennate, so-called, which 
tied Germany firmly to the policy of overpowering arma- 
ment—until he won their support for it by bargaining with 
Rome. The German bishops may be getting a valuable 
consideration for their present rallying to the Emperor, 
but will thereby commend neither themselves nor their 
political views to the modern world. 


ERENSKY fell because the Bolsheviki succeeded in 

persuading a sufficient number of soldiers and work- 
ers that Kerensky was not strong enough or not ready 
enough to force the hand of the Allies and obtain an im- 
mediate peace. Lenine and Trotzky have lost no time 
in getting down to business—apparently. They have ad- 
dressed an offer of armistice to all belligerent nations and 
instructed the Russian army to begin heart-to-heart talks 
with the German army. The only question is whether 
Lenine and Trotzky really believe that they have adopted 
the shortest course to peace or whether their chief concern 
is to make a show of redeeming election pledges. Keren- 
sky tried to deal with the Governments of the Allies. The 
Bolsheviki are addressing themselves, by their own account, 
to the peoples. The outlook was summed up by Trotzky 
on Wednesday of last week to the executive committee of 
the Soviet. By this account, England is hopeless. She 
has most to gain and least to lose by a continuance of the 
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war. France has replied to the Russian demands by 
putting in a “bellicose’” Ministry under Clemenceau, but 
the French people are thinking of peace. So may be the 
people of the United States. Readiest of all is Italy. As 
for Germany, the Soviet is assured that Scheidemann is 
going to force the Kaiser to make peace. Thus the impa- 
tient Russian masses are requested by the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment to wait only until Italy throws down its arms 
on the Piave, the French rise against the Clemenceau Min- 
istry, the people of the United States force the hands of 
their “capitalists,” all the Allies throw over the tyranny 
of Britain, and Scheidemann terrorizes the Kaiser. When 
these trifling details have been arranged the Russian peo- 
ple will have its “immediate” peace. 


HE Italian collapse on the Isonzo brought forward 

Lloyd George’s demand for a united Allied front. The 
presence of Anglo-French troops in Italy will supply the 
test for the British Premier. Before speaking of a single 
front for all the Allied armies, or even for the armies of 
the west, it must be demonstrated that there will be unity 
on the Italian front made up as it is now of the armies 
of three nationalities. Presumably, Gen. Plumer and the 
general officer in command of the French reinforcements 
will be made subordinate to Gen. Diaz. The precedent 
of Sarrail in the Balkans is not encouraging, though other 
factors than lack of coéperation undoubtedly entered into 
the frustration of the Allied campaign from Salonica. On 
the other hand, the presence of Anglo-French troops in 
Italy may be turned to good use in making the Supreme 
War Council a really effective body. Hitherto it has been 
a question, not only whether any generalissimo would 
take orders from an Allied War Board, but whether that 
Board would have at its command the necessary informa- 
tion for supplying useful counsel. Paris and London ap- 
parently knew little of the real situation on the Isonzo 
before the Teutonic blow fell. Cadorna seems to have 
been the victim of extraordinary overconfidence. But with 
a British and a French army in Italy, the British and 
French Governments will have the facilities for knowing 
just what is happening on the Italian front. It will not 
be a mere matter of courtesy for Gen. Diaz to keep the 
Supreme War Council completely informed. It will be his 
duty. 


HE presence of British troops in Italy, first reported 


by the correspondents a fortnight ago, is now con- 
firmed by Field-Marshal Haig, who speaks in his address 
of congratulation to his army of “the sudden movement 
of troops to Italy.” It has also been announced that com- 
mand of the British reinforcements has been entrusted 


to Gen. Plumer, until now head of the Second Army on 
the Flanders front and victor of the battle of Messines 
last June. The designation of Gen. Plumer would imply 
that the reinforcements which have gone forth are of 
impressive numbers. If the French have acted to the 
same degree, the outlook for a definite Italian stand on 
the present lines is bright. We may imagine precautions 
against a second break in Italy morale being taken by 
throwing the British and French reinforcements on either 
wing of Gen. Diaz’s line. But if the Teutonic pressure 
from the Tremtino shows no signs of relaxation, then 
a joint Anglo-French army would find in that sector its 
natural field of operations. 


LEMENCEAU has not forgotten the difficulties he 

nce labored under from the censorship, now that he 
holds the whiphand himself. He announces that Govern- 
ment interference with the press is going to stop; that 
only “military and diplomatic” information will be cen- 
sored, and utterances susceptible of “disturbing the peace.” 
Under these heads, he leaves himself considerable latitude. 
As editor of L’Homme Libre, which was suppressed early 
in the war, and later of L’Homme Enchainé, he suffered 
heavily. There were days when his “leaders” were wiped 
out by the censorship, and only his signature at the bot- 
tom of the page left. Yet they contained no military or 
diplomatic information, or treason, but were simply cal- 
culated to upset existing Ministries. The new French 
Premier’s more liberal policy towards the press argues his 
realization that a policy of suppression is unjust and also 
futile. 


HE very day on which the army of the late Gen. Maude 

entered Bagdad, March 11 of the present year, the 
revolution was proclaimed at Petrograd. The greater 
event had a direct bearing on the less. The collapse of 
the Russian offensive spirit which followed speedily on 
the revolution destroyed the excellent chance for a com- 
bined Anglo-Russian advance in Mesopotamia which* by 
this time might have driven the Turks out of Mossul, and 
in turn affected the situation in Armenia. The Russians 
had pressed forward from Persia and had almost struck 
hands with Maude’s forces on the Diala. A Cossack patro) 
did, in fact, reach the extreme right of the British ad- 
vance; but almost immediately the Russian relapse set in. 
Balked of the larger hope, Gen. Maude gave his energy and 
skill to the limited objectives which the new situation 
brought about. In driving the Turks northward from the 
Bagdad railhead at Samarra and in the recent brilliant 
action west of the Tigris at Ramadie, the British com- 
mander showed the same combination of careful prelimi- 
nary organization and dash in the attack which marked 
his entire campaign. He had profited, of course, by the 
mistakes of his predecessors who had set out to conquer 
Mesopotamia in a rush. Gen. Maude set to work to de- 
velop his campaign from the ground up. The base at 
Basra was reorganized and greatly enlarged, and a vast 
amount of spade-work went into the building of a railway 
and the improvement of river navigation. After that 
came the successful flank movements which won Kut by a 
crossing of the Tigris while a diversion in force was being 
delivered against the Sunnayat positions, and the similar 
movement on the Daila which won Bagdad. Gen. Maude’s 
successor cannot fail to profit by the excellent war machine 
he inherits. 


HE latest Parliamentary bye-election in England has 

not attracted the attention it should have. The death 
of Sir William P. Byles having vacated the seat in North 
Salford, Ben Tillett, the labor leader, was nominated as a 
labor candidate, whereupon the Liberals and Conservatives 
put up as a coalition candidate Sir Charles Mallet, a Lib- 
eral and a Free Trader. Ben Tillett, on the other hand, 
has served on a fishing smack, been a bootmaker’s appren- 
tice, a sailor in the navy, and a dockyard worker and strike 
leader, for which last activity he has been in jail more 
than once. He is moreover of the Socialist faith. His 
four previous efforts to enter Parliament were easily de- 
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feated, but at North Salford he vanquished Sir Charles by 
2,822 to 1,545 votes, an extraordinary overturn, even in 
view of the “stale” register and the small poll. This result 
will seem of especial significance to those who look for a 
Labor Ministry for England at the close of the war, if not 
before. It is certainly a sign of the extraordinary growth 
of British labor’s power in politics since the beginning 
of the war. 


T is stated that since the declaration of war America 

has had 500 strikes, though there were but 144 in the 
same period last year. This confirms the impression of 
labor unrest, and of the perplexity of the Government. It 
is no wonder that President Wilson has appointed a travel- 
ling commission of personal representatives to investigate 
the labor situation. The chief labor leaders have from 
the beginning promised to do all they can to reduce strikes 
The Government has been chided for not taking certain 
steps which some think would minimize friction—as to 
create a board of standards to visé all contracts, to go to 
extreme lengths in reorganizing a union basis for Gov- 
ernment work, and to apply paternal measures which pri- 
vate employers cannot afford. Yet with Mr. Gompers’s 
Committee on Labor of the Advisory Commission of the 
National Defence Council, with the work of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and with special bodies like the Adjust- 
ment Board in the shipping industry, we may believe that 
the necessary steps are being taken. As prices become 
more stabilized, and as adjustments by the Government 
or by employers standardize wages, the number of dis- 
turbances should fall rapidly. 


N the absence of full details regarding the Railroad War 

Board’s purpose in distribution of freight among the 
trunk line railways, it is impossible to discuss its practi- 
cal results. The objective point appears to be the avoid- 
ing of congestion of freight, on tracks or at terminals, 
and to do so through the withholding of shippers’ consign- 
ments from a road which has begun to show congestion, 
and the shifting of them to a road whose facilities are in 
such shape as to transport the freight promptly. In sub- 
stance, this would mean operating as one system, rather 
than as individual competing units, the railways connect- 
ing the Middle West with the East. The project is simple 
enough in theory, and has always been applied by indi- 
vidual systems as between their own different routes and 
branches. Applied to the trunk lines as a whole, it would 
apparently raise some interesting questions regarding 
character of traffic, distribution of equipment, and result- 
ant earnings, which can be better judged when the full 
scope of the undertaking is made clear. 


HE report of an investigating committee to the Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor that there is no labor short- 
age is surprising; it acknowledges the appearance of one, 
but traces it to the fact that the lack of housing facilities 
in cities with great new industries has made it impossible 
to bring there the needed hands. That the nation could 
contribute nearly two million men to war service without 
feeling a labor stringency, when in 1916 unemployment 
was already at a low rate, would demand an explanation. 
To be sure,*unnecessary work has been stopped—public 
improvements, for example. The building trades are em- 
ploying many fewer men, and a slackening in industries 


which provide luxuries has already been felt. The Na- 
tional Council of Defence is expecting that temporary or 
protracted shortage of raw materials and coal this winter 
will result in much local unemployment. There is ground 
for hoping that a fair balance can be kept between indus- 
trial demands and labor supply, despite all the disorgan- 
ization caused by the war; but industrial changes will 
demand sound management of fluid labor, if this balance 
is to be kept. The Federation of Labor, Department of 
Labor, and Council of National Defence have conferred 
upon a plan by which the last-named will attempt the ap- 
portionment of men to essential industries as they are re- 
leased from non-essential. 


HE temporary retirement of Representative Mann from 

the Republican leadership in the House and the putting 
of that office into commission can hardly be termed an 
earth-shaking event. A commission is not exactly an ideal 
form of leadership, but then, Mr. Mann was not exactly an 
ideal leader. Neither in the goals that he chose nor in the 
unity that he inspired in his nominal followers was he shin- 
ingly successful. He owed his reélection a year ago by his 
associates mainly to the absence of a strong competitor. If 
we were not at war, it is safe to say, a successor would be 
found to head the Republicans during the Congress opening 
next Monday, even if Mann, absent, were allowed to retain 
the nominal leadership. The situation among the Republi- 
cans in the House reflects the semi-chaos they are in outside 
it. Leadership is their cardinal weakness just now. It is 
all the more serious since they have always prided them- 
selves, and usually with justice, upon showing how a party 
should be effectively managed. Suddenly deprived of this 
asset, they are worse off than their opponents would be 
under similar circumstances. Fighting under incompetent 
or wrangling chiefs has no terrors for the Democrats, who 
for once, however, are being schoolmastered. 


OTHING could show better the interweaving of 

our politics than the situation in Indiana. A year 
ago, Democrats voted against Wilson as a means of re- 
buking Taggart. A few weeks ago, they joined with 
voters of independent proclivities in giving the Republi- 
cans almost a clean sweep of the municipal elections in 
the State, relegating the Democratic candidate for Mayor 
of Indianapolis to third place. What had the issues of 
the Presidential campaign to do with the French Lick 
boss? Indeed, since he was running for Senator, would 
not the most stinging blow at him have been struck by 
giving the State to Wilson and defeating him? But Tag- 
gart was in a minority of only a few thousand more than 
Wilson. And why should Democratic candidates for 
Mayors of towns that never saw Taggart suffer because 
of Taggart’s sinister influence in Indianapolis, Terre 
Haute, and the State Democratic Committee? Is this 
result due to our persistent confusion of national or State 
with local matters? Not altogether. The slime of the 
Democratic State organization has spread into the local 
organizations, so that, in voting against Democratic nomi- 
nees, citizens are voting against not a party, but mal- 
administration. And there is something else. Unable 
to hit at Taggart directly, voters punish the party that 
“stands for” him, even though the occasion may be an 
election in which he is not interested. This may not be 
logical, but in time it is bound to be effective. 
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Shining Marks 


| meee may love them, but the censorship does not. 
Neither does the prosecutor of disloyal persons. In 
England there have been many prosecutions, during the 
war, under the Defence of the Realm act, but one glar- 
ing omission is beginning to attract wide notice. It was 
even called to attention in the House of Commons a few 
days ago. A Liberal member, Mr. Lambert, asked the 
Government whether the First Lord of the Admiralty had 
observed the “attacks published in the Daily Mail upon 
the navy both at home and abroad”; and also “whether 
he proposed to proceed against this paper under Regu- 
lation 27 of the Defence of the Realm act.” The answer 
for the Admiralty was made by Dr. Macnamara, who 
said that the “attacks” in question had fallen under the 
eye of the First Lord, who “strongly deprecates” such 
articles, “which can only hamper his distinguished col- 
leagues in the discharge of their duties.” It was added 
that the criticisms referred to were based on “imperfect 
knowledge of the facts.” But there was no hint or prom- 
ise of any prosecution of the Daily Mail—that is, of Lord 
Northcliffe. 

Why not? Is the Government afraid of him? If some 
poor devil of an editor in Leeds or Glasgow had railed 
at the Government as Northcliffe has done, the officers 
of the law would have been down upon him long before 
this. Why this favoritism for the “newspaper king’? 
Only consider the kind of attack upon members of the 
Cabinet which Northcliffe is daily making in telegrams 
to American press associations or in interviews with cor- 
respondents. As a particularly graceful compliment to 
his American readers, his Lordship adorns his speech with 
all the barroom slang which he picked up in this country. 
But his substance is even more offensive than his form. 
He openly abuses the chief officers of state, calling them 
incapable dunderheads who ought instantly to be removed. 
There are, happily, indications that Northcliffe is over- 
playing his hand in England. He long since overplayed 
it in this country; and we are pleased to note the increas- 
ing number of American newspapers which are making 
the proper comment upon his blundering arrogance. The 
question was asked in the House of Commons a day or 
two ago whether the Government was to send Northcliffe 
back to the United States on an official mission. Bonar 
Law replied, drily, that the question was “premature.” 
It is not premature, however, to say that the people of 
this country could get along very well without Lord North- 
cliffe’s patronizing guidance. Sir Edward Carson, who at 
least is a fighting man, opened savagely on Northcliffe 
the other day, as a peer who skulked behind his newspa- 
pers, and never dared to rise in his place in the House 
of Lords to make charges where they could be answered 
to his face. 

The probability is that Northcliffe will presently climb 
down from his high horse. If he does not, and if the 
Government continues to ignore his turbulent language, 
people in England will feel free to say that the law is 
not impartially administered. Why pounce upon Bertrand 
Russell, or some insignificant pacifist, and let the big of- 
fender go free? A similar question—we say it with fear 
and trembling—is asked by some people in the United 
States. Our censors and our prosecuting officers are very 
diligent and watchful in the case of small fry, but one 





large fish they are allowing to splash about as he pleases. 
Indeed, the chief “knocker” against the American Govern- 
ment and all its works is a former head of that Govern- 
ment. It may be, of course, that Mr. Roosevelt strongly 
resents the Espionage act and is simply standing as a 
champion of free speech, defying the authorities to med- 
dle with him. But he has certainly followed a course 
and used language which in a less conspicuous man would 
have been denounced as disloyal—even seditious—and 
would have exposed him to prosecution. The matter was 
brought up in the interview with the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral printed in The Public. The correspondent asked why 
nothing was done to “suppress Colonel Roosevelt’s arti- 
cles charging broomstick preparedness. They certainly 
give aid and comfort to the enemy.” Mr. Burleson’s reply 
was: “What he says is not true, but I don’t think it would 
affect the morale or fighting spirit of our soldiers.” Ah, 
but, under the Espionage act, the making of “false reports” 
is enough to proceed upon, provided they are “wilfully” 
made and that their “intent” is to “interfere with the 
success of the military forces of the United States.” A 
really aroused District Attorney could argue to a jury 
that the above provisions apply to such words as the gal- 
lant but embittered Colonel addressed to the troops at 
Camp Upton. 

There is no intention of opposing the laws for the regu- 
lation of the press and of public speakers in time of war. 
It is only the question of their impartial enforcement that 
is raised. The law must not be a respecter of persons. 
Favoritism we do not charge. The trouble arises in large 
part from the lack of clearness in the statute. And Con- 
gress and the Administration could do no more useful 
work than to make it absolutely plain to writers and speak- 
ers just what are the limits of legitimate criticism. 


The Allied Record on the 
Western Front 


HE progress of the Allies in the reconquest of French 

and Belgian territory since the beginning of the Hin- 
denburg retreat in the early part of last March may be 
divided into two principal phases: the gains made at a 
single bound in the course of that retreat extending roughly 
over a period of a month, and the gains achieved in the 
course of subsequent operations along comparatively limited 
portions of the front from the North Sea to Rheims. These 
sections, pieced together, would make up nearly the whole 
of that front. Hindenburg’s retirement began about March 
10. The “voluntary” surrender of territory by the Ger- 
mans may be said to have stopped by April 9 when Haig 
delivered the first of his strokes from Arras. Just a week 
later the French made their attack on the Aisne. Since 
then the story of the year’s campaign has been principally 
one of a sustained British effort, with the blows coming 
at increasingly frequent intervals on nearly their entire 
front. The French have been contented with much less 
frequent efforts and along a much more limited front, their 
attention being virtually concentrated on the section of 
the line between Soissons and Craonne. 

The Hindenburg retreat of last March was the swing- 
ing back of an arc between the fixed points of Arras and 
Vailly on the Aisne. The evacuated zone was widest on 
the line from Roye to St. Quentin, a distance of twenty- 
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five miles. It narrowed towards the north, where the 
retirement along the road from Bapaume towards Cam- 
‘rai was about eighteen miles deep, and towards the south, 
where the same distance separates Noyon from La Feére. 
From west of Cambrai towards the north and west of 
La Fére towards the south the zone of retirement nar- 
rowed precipitately. The principal reconquest of terri- 
tory was therefore between the Bapaume-Cambrai road and 
the river Oise, covering a rough quadrilateral about fifty 
miles long by twenty miles wide. If we add the narrower 
areas towards Arras and between the Oise and the Aisne, 
we should get about 1,200 square miles as the first fruits 
of the Hindenburg retirement. From the German point 
of view, this surrender of territory was justified by the 
frustration of Allied plans for a general attack. Whether 
such an attempt was in preparation along the whole front 
we do not know, but that the Allies were not reduced to 
biting their thumbs in impotent rage is shown by the 
sustained British attacks during the seven and a half 
months that have followed Hindenburg’s stand on his new 
lines. 

The British campaign since the beginning of April, with 
its shifting blows from north to south, may be divided 
into four principal sectors. The first of these, in time, 


and perhaps in the fierceness of the fighting, has been, 


Arras. The territory regained in this sector may be de- 
scribed as a semicircle on a diameter of twenty miles, with 
Arras in the centre. It is ten miles from Arras north 
to Lens and about the same distance southeast to the region 
of Bullecourt and Quéant. Here the British have won 
back something like 120 square miles. Close in impor- 
tance to the Arras sector has been the Ypres sector, where 
the British have driven forward northeast to a depth of 
five miles with Passchendaele as the farthest point and 
along an arc seven miles long from south of Houthulst 
Wood to the region of Gheluvelt. Here the gain would be 
about twenty-five square miles. The third gain was reg- 
istered in the single dramatic stroke of the battle of Mes- 
sines on June 7 by which the German salient from Zille- 
beke south to Warneton, five miles long and four miles 
deep, was lopped off with a gain of about twenty square 
miles. Finally comes the present drive for Cambrai, a 
surprise not only in its tactics, but in the fact that it came 
along a quiescent section of the front, with a gain to date 
of perhaps fifty square miles. 

In round numbers, therefore, the Allies have won back 
since last March about 1,500 square miles of French and 
Belgian territory. We need not pay much attention to 
the German argument that more than four-fifths of this 
territory was “voluntarily” given up. There would be 
more point to a German comparison between the gains 
acquired by the Allies in nearly nine months of costly 
effort and the 5,000 square miles of Italian territory which 
the Teutonic armies have seized in less than a month. The 
first answer to this argument is found, of course, in the 
relative importance of the fronts towards the ultimate de- 
cision. The enormous German conquests of territory in 
Russia have, by themselves, brought the decision of bat- 
tle no nearer. So the gains in Italy, if they do not lead 
to an Italian collapse, stand removed from the one front 
on which both sides agree the decision must come, if the 
war is to be fought out to the bitter end. The second 
answer is that the Allied gains in territory are not to be 
correctly measured until the full effect of their effort is 
felt. After the Somme the immediate Allied gains were 
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inconsiderable. Only last spring did the Somme bring in 
its full harvest of 1,200 square miles. We must wait 
months perhaps till we can say how much of the invaded 
territory has been rescued in the Allied offensives since 
last spring. This we know that competent military opin- 
ion among the Allies has for some time been expecting 
a German retirement in western Belgium. Now we know 
that the whole German line from the North Sea to the 
Oise has been sorely tried. 

But while waiting for general developments along the 
western front we face the possibility that another British 
stroke along a limited section may yet come before winter 
slackens up operations. A glance at the windings of the 
British battle line shows one section which has long been 
quiet. This is the German salient around La Bassée, fif- 
teen miles long from Armentiéres to Loos, and six miles 
deep. A British drive here would bring the line perilously 
close to Lille, the great German centre for the entire front 
from the North Sea to Laon. Here Gen. Haig faces the 
opportunity of a considerable gain in itself, and of far- 
reaching strategic importance. 


Our Future War Finance 


N his address to the investment bankers at Baltimore, 

Secretary McAdoo called attention to the misleading char- 
acter of some prevalent estimates regarding our war expen- 
diture. His statement of the actual facts was not altogether 
precise, and his conclusion that $10,000,000,000 more re- 
mained to be raised from loans, before the fiscal year ends 
next June, was to most people only bewildering. As inter- 
preted at the Treasury to our correspondent, the gist of the 
matter seemed to be that most of the $2,000,000,000 raised 
from the war loan of last June was used to take up short- 
term obligations, previously issued to meet war expenditure 
in the fiscal year ending with that month. This left, in 
order to meet the pending fiscal year’s expenditure, the $4,- 
000,000,000 of taxation, the $4,000,000,000 provided by the 
second war loan, and by the unexpended balance of the first 
and such new borrowing as would provide for the rest of 
the outlay. 

If the actual total expenditure of the present fiscal year 
were to be the $21,930,730,940 reported on October 5 as 
authorized by Congress, the balance still unprovided for 
would be $13,900,000,000, not $10,000,000,000. But Mr. 
McAdoo at Baltimore showed the October 5th estimate to be 
misleading. “Congress,” he explained, “authorizes a certain 
amount of expenditure in a fiscal year,” but that is “merely 
an authorization.” Actual expenditures “never as a rule 
reach the authorizations.” In the present case, the Secre- 
tary’s figures appear to show that expenditure during the 
fiscal year ending with next June will be something like 
$3,900,000,000 short of authorizations. 

Mr. McAdoo’s statement will surprise no one who studied 
with any care the successive estimates or conjectures with 
which we were confronted between April and September. 
On April 5 the Secretary of the Treasury stated to Congress 
that $3,502,558,629 would be needed for our own military 
outlay in the fiscal year, and $3,000,000,000 more for our 
Government’s advances to the Allies. The estimate of Oc- 
tober, as we have seen, spoke of nearly $22,000,000,000. For 
this huge discrepancy, the suddenness of our decision on 
war and the very rapid enlargement of our war programme 
gave some excuse. But we had ourselves pointed out, long 
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before Mr. McAdoo’s speech, that all of these latest esti- 
mates included provisional appropriations and “contract 
authorizations” (such as the hundreds of millions voted for 
new merchant ships and aeroplanes), only a part of which 
could under any possible circumstances be expended within 
one fiscal year. Mr. McAdoo said at Baltimore, regarding 
a foolish report that $25,000,000,000 would have to be raised 
between now and June 30, “I don’t know how such stories 
originate.” For ourselves, we consider them the inevitable 
outcome of the public’s experience with the extraordinary 
series of estimates in the late session of Congress. 

We have no wish to make this confusion of plans and esti- 
mates a basis of censure. Circumstances got the better 
both of the Treasury and of Congress. But the consequences 
were unfortunate. The recent serious disturbance in the 
financial markets was partly attributable to the prevalent 
uncertainty as to what the Government’s war finance pro- 
gramme actually was. It is the Government’s duty now to 
see that the experience is not repeated. No such confusion 
occurred in England, even in the political and financial 
turmoil of the first months of the war. There were 
“budgets” and “supplementary budgets,” submitted by the 
Exchequer to Parliament, generally at intervals of six 
months or longer. But the whole procedure was orderly; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had to explain in detail the 
reason for each change in the estimate of expenditure, and 
he was equally called upon to set forth, not only what money 
had to be raised by taxes, but what, in the Government’s 
opinion, was the wisest plan of taxation. Parliament, then, 
after a few weeks’ debate, enacted its new Revenue Bill. 

No one denies that this procedure was made possible large- 
ly through the British system of a Ministry responsible to 
the House and bound by tradition to explain its every plan 
and policy from the floor. But it would be going much too 
far to ascribe all the advantages of the English programme 
to the system of Ministerial representation in Parliament. 
Still more unwarrantable is the assumption that the mis- 
leading, confusing, and procrastinating character of our 
own war finance legislation, in the past seven months, was 
inseparable from our own governmental system. 

These grave defects have accompanied our parliamentary 
institutions mainly because Washington long ago got itself 
into a rut in the matter of relations between legislative and 
executive departments, and because both Treasury and Con- 
gress acquiesced, when confronted with this year’s great 
emergency, in pursuing all the methods consecrated by 
usage in the discussion of a tariff act or a general appro- 
priations bill. From that course of action there followed on 
this occasion three mischievous consequences—the absolute 
confusion of the public mind over what our war burden ac- 
tually was; a revenue law enacted after nearly six months’ 
debate, only when three months had elapsed of the fiscal 
year to which the taxes should have applied, and a policy, 
regarding both taxes and loans, which is so obscure and 
uncertain as to make difficult any reasonable readjust- 
ment or preparation in private business plans. 

We shall be asked what is the remedy? Our answer is 
that the White House and the Treasury ought, at the be- 
ginning of next month’s Congressional session, to submit 
a thorough and clearly stated plan for both the expenditure 
and the revenue. This done, Congress ought to consider the 
proposals and enact its revenue law with reasonable expe- 
dition. There is something to say for the proposal of an 
advisory board of experts on the general problem of taxa- 
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tion. It will be observed that the Treasury itself has al- 
ready adopted that recourse, appointing a committee of 
well-known economists and business men to act as the “ad- 
visory board” in the Secretary’s interpretation of the com- 
plicated “excess profits” schedules of the Revenue Law. But, 
meantime, it is the paramount duty of the executive branch 
of Government to make both Congress and public under- 
stand the scope of the Government’s needs and the soundest 
way of meeting them without overturning business tability 
or the credit system. For the legislative branch, the equally 
plain duty is to end the futile controversies over “punishing” 
through taxation and to fix its attention on the problem how 
best to finance the war. 


Women as Voters 


HERE has been a considerable stir among politicians, 

big and little, following the adoption of the suffrage 
amendment at the recent election in New York State. They 
have found themselves in the position of a schoolboy sud- 
denly confronted with an unknown quantity in a problem 
in which he thought he knew all the elements. The result 
has been rather amusing. On the one hand are the efforts 
of master-politicians like the Governor to make it easy 
for women to vote the Republican or the Democratic ticket. 
Before they have recovered breath after their successful 
race for the prize of self-government, they are bidden to 
come right in and help themselves to the offices. Of a 
different cast is the whispering among the lesser wire- 
pullers. Their reaction to the innovation is simply be- 
wilderment. In their confusion they seize upon anything 
that looks like a straw, and solemnly essay to probe its 
significance. Socialists and other radicals, they declare, 
have been voting in last week’s convention of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Party for pressing the Federal 
amendment for suffrage, while many Democrats and Re- 
publicans among the delegates have refused to endorse 
it. What might that mean now? November, 1918, is 
only a year away. What does this supposed alignment 
forecast concerning the woman’s vote in the next Congres- 
sional and State elections? 

The anxious questionings of these political astrologers 
might be somewhat quieted if they would but reflect that 
woman’s vote is not an absolutely new force in the uni- 
verse. It is such for New York State, which is all that 
an ordinary New York politician ever visualizes, but a 
million and a half women voted for President only last 
year, and a good many had been voting for Governors for 
some years before that. Instead of running round ex- 
citedly, asking one another what the thing portended, one 
would have thought that men to whom politics is second 
nature, and who, just because they are men, are never 
upset anyway, would have sat down and written a few 
letters to Governors and Senators, say, those of California, 
Illinois, Kansas, and Oregon, requesting the “right dope” 
upon the woman’s vote. But this does not seem to have 
occurred to them. 

For their peace of mind we might say that such tests 
as can be made of women’s voting reveal no startling di- 
vergences from men’s voting. The only State in which 
anything like an exact measurement is possible is Illinois, 
where women vote for President, but not for Governor. 
Last November the Republican candidate for Governor 
polled almost 53 per cent. of the 1,300,000 votes cast for 
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Governor, while Hughes received more than 51 per cent. 
of the 2,200,000 votes cast for President. In Chicago’s 
city elections there are separate ballot-boxes for men and 
women, and thus an accurate comparison can be made be- 
tween the two sets of votes. Once or twice the women 
have pulled a candidate through when he would have been 
defeated but for their vote. In each case the successful 
candidate had the endorsement of the Municipal Voters’ 
League. But in general the women have voted very much 
like the men. In the notorious First Ward, they have 
added to the majority of the picturesque Hinky Dink, and 
in the almost equally notorious Nineteenth, Hull House 
has not been brought perceptibly nearer to victory over 
Aldermen of the stripe of John Powers. Nor have wo- 
men lined up for certain reforms as a body. Last Novem- 
ber two States in which women vote, Idaho and Montana, 
adopted prohibition, and one, California, rejected it. Simi- 
larly, two States in which women do not vote, Michigan 
and Nebraska, went “dry,” and one, Maryland, remained 
“wet.” Even upon the question of capital punishment 
women have not shown a tendency to vote differently from 
men. In 1914, with women voting, Arizona retained the 
death penalty by a majority of 1,252; in 1916 she abolished 
it by a majority of 152. The assertions about what women 
did in California last November are assertions and noth- 
ing more. There is no indication that they voted con- 
trary to their husbands and sons. 

This parallel alignment of men’s and women’s votes is 
rather desirable than otherwise. No one wishes to see 
a solid labor vote, or a solid Catholic vote, or a solid native- 
American vote. When any sign of such massing appears, 
it is deprecated as the raising of a class standard, and 
so as a menace to democracy. The only solidity one can 
approve is that endorsed by the platform of the Woman 
Suffrage Party of New York State, the solidity of women 
(and men) as enfranchised citizens, who “must meet” their 
“duties and obligations.” Women did not receive the vote 
because they were expected to use it differently from men. 
The use they might make of it was a subsidiary question, 
if indeed it rightly entered at all into the matter. They 
received the vote because men came to feel that they were 
entitled to it, that for a democracy to refuse the franchise 
to any considerable body of its members who demanded 
it was undemocratic. It might be argued that a strong 
reason for extending the franchise to women was the 
likelihood that they would not employ it in revolutionary 
fashion. But that is their business. A man’s vote is his 
own, to cast as he will. So is a woman’s hers. At the 
same time, the similarity that appears between men’s and 
women’s votes should reassure those who have been trem- 
bling at the thought of the new situation. 


Religion After the War 


HAT the larger interests of religion have suffered in 

consequence of the war, we have never seen more 
frankly admitted or conclusively argued than in the recent 
address of a professor in a theological seminary. Dr. Mc- 
Giffert, just elected president of Union Semina-y, took up, 
at the opening of the scholastic year, the whole question 
of the relation of the students, and the clergymen to be, to 
the work and problems created by the war. Of the right- 
eousness of the conflict in which the country is engaged he 
has no doubt. But this does not blind him to the fact 


that it has brought a certain discredit upon Christianity. 

Sticking close,to fundamentals, he maintains that the 
world’s “faith in God” must be “revolutionized.” Every 
one with a sense of reverence has been shocked by the Kai- 
ser’s frequent calling upon “Gott.” But that is an old habit 
of the German war-lords. It is not really so blasphemous 
as it sounds. And, as Dr. McGiffert does not fail to point 
out, this religious awkwardness and inconsistency in war 
has not left the withers of other nations and other leaders 
unwrung. Using great plainness of speech, he says: 

The God of all the world who in a crisis becomes my God 
alone, or my nation’s God alone, is too gross a contradiction to 
be tolerated in the future by right-minded men. Too long, while 
our theology has been monotheistic, our practical creeds have 
been polytheistic. Too commonly we have read our God in pre- 
Christian terms, and have ascribed to him the partiality of the 
Jewish Jahwe for his chosen people. Christianity 
must cut itself completely loose from such a theism as this 
if it is to regain the confidence of the world. 

The way in which this is to be done remains somewhat 
obscure. It is doubtful if many of the crude ideas now set 
afloat about “rediscovering” and “reinterpreting” the Ad- 
mighty will long survive. Clouds and mystery will always 
surround the dwelling-place of the Most High. The kind 
of familiar and everyday “God” which Mr. Wells has in- 
vented for the sake of the soldiers in the trenches—a diety 
of whom Frederic Harrison has been making irreverent 
fun (irreverent to Mr. Wells, we mean)—seems unlikely to 
do much to remove the reproach which the war has cast upon 
religion. Nor is there much more promise in the revived 
Manicheism which appears in certain quarters—the sort of 
thing that John Stuart Mill fell into at the end of his life. 
It may seem to help to divide up the universe between God 
and the Devil, but always there comes back the question 
which Friday asked of Crusoe: “Why not God kill Devil?” 
Dr. McGiffert merely hints at his thought of a new theology 
in which the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man shall cease to be merely speculative dogmas and become 
vivid realities. 

Christianity merely as the private possession of belliger- 
ent nations has unquestionably lost credit during the past 
three years. To say this is not at all to imply that true re- 
ligion and undefiled has ceased to be a vital thing in millions 
of hearts and lives. Nor is there doubt that many a soldier of 
the present cherishes as simple and unquestioning a religious 
belief as Lawrence or Howard or Stonewall Jackson. It is 
not about the individual in the war—or about those who 
watch and work at home, or submit resignedly to ineffable 
loss—that any question arises. The perplexity and the 
heart-searching arise over the terrible anomaly of a re- 
ligion of love and peace made subservient to the Moloch 
of hate and war. This is the dark mystery. There may 
be minds that buoy themselves up by a transcendental view 
of war. Admiral Mahan was of this type. A good church- 
man and, we believe, a devout man, he had habituated him- 
self to think of war as one of the foreordained instruments 
in the hand of God to work His sovereign will. 

The agony of war indefinitely prolonged, however, makes 
uplifting of that kind highly precarious. History is not 
silent as to the mental and moral and religious effects of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

Without venturing into the high regions of theological! 
speculation, a layman may comfort himself with the thought 
that, after the war, religion will become predominantly a 
thing of practice. 
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The American Federation of Labor 


By JOHN A. FITCH 


HEN, last week, in the Convention of the American 

Federation of Labor in Buffalo, the question arose of 
endorsing the American Alliance for Labor and Democracy, 
the organization for patriotism and war propaganda spon- 
sored by Samuel Gompers, the biggest fight of the convention 
was on. All the afternoon delegates stormed and shouted, 
but when at last the roll was called the vote stood 402 votes 
against endorsing the Alliance to 21,602 in favor of such ac- 
tion. The long-heralded clash between the pacifists and the 
militarists had come and the pacifists were utterly routed. 

The debate on this comparatively insignificant resolution 

lasted throughout the greater part of an afternoon session. 
It was the only vote on a question of policy during the en- 
tire convention on which there was a roll call. Next day 
two other resolutions came before the convention. One of 
them endorsed the arbitration agreements that have been 
entered into between the Government, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and certain Government contractors; the 
other stated that “we unreservedly endorse the action of 
President Gompers and the executive council in all of their 
actions in connection with the war. .” These reso- 
lutions went to the very heart of the question of pacificism 
or militarism as that of the previous day did not. They 
were accepted without debate and by a unanimous vote. 

Nothing could illustrate better than this a certain con- 
fusion of mind that seemed to run through this first con- 
vention of the men and women of organized labor to be held 
since the entrance of the United States into the great war. 
It was an harmonious convention, upon the whole—almost 
without precedent for its lack of clear-cut division between 
radicals and conservatives. Yet, occasionally, in the most 
unexpected of ways and in the most unexpected of issues, 
there arose sharp conflicts. Some of them were hard to 
account for. In all of them the alignment differed from the 
old, accustomed divisions. It was no longer progressive vs. 
reactionary. In every contested vote each side was able to 
claim a part of both elements. 

The great dominant unifying influence in the convention 
was the spirit of loyalty to the Government. That is what 
showed on the surface, and there can be little doubt that it 
was genuine. Every vote on a clear-cut issue of standing 
by the Government went through with a shout. Only once 
was there a serious clash, and then the opposition dwindled 
down, as one of them put it, to a mere handful of “wilful 
men.” 


The same lines were drawn in a vote on another day on 
a resolution favoring the extension of the conscription law 
to cover aliens living in this country. There was some heated 
debate on the question. A Canadian delegate was made to 
feel the displeasure of the convention when he referred to 
the conscription act as a “dastardly law,” and said he was 
opposed to the extension of an act the purpose of which was 
to send men out to die. On a showing of hands the resolu- 
tion was adopted by a vote of 244 to 20. 

The whole convention was plainly stirred by every speech 
that referred to sons or relatives in the trenches, and 
there was thunderous applause when Samuel Gompers de- 
clared “as a life-long pacifist” that “I am a fighting man 
and I will fight to help my country; the country of my 





adoption, the country to which I owe all that I am except 
birth; the country in which my sacred dead lie buried; 
the country in which those I love are; the country to which 
my love and aspirations go out, and I propose to do what- 
ever I can to do a whole man’s full duty in helping to make 
this the last war of the world.” 

The convention opened in a manner absolutely without 
precedent. The President of the United States came from 
Washington to make the opening address. With his usual 
clarity and force he told the delegates that this is a time 
when “it is every man’s duty to forget himself, to forget 
his own interests, to fill himself with the nobility of a great 
national and world conception and act upon a new plat- 
form, elevated above the ordinary affairs of life and lifted 
to where men have views of the long destiny of mankind.” 

Despite a harmony, on the central idea of patriotism, that 
was almost complete, and despite the absence of most of 
the old and familiar differences of opinion, there were nu- 
merous evidences of independence and of opposition to 
the administration of the Federation. Where the issue 
seemed to the delegates to be one of patriotism they voted 
almost as one man. Where the issue was not so clear 
cut, or where it was clearly not one of patriotism, there was 
considerable opposition to the “machine.” 

On the same day that the resolution approving conscrip- 
tion of aliens was adopted, James Duncan introduced a 
resolution recommending to the affiliated unions that they 
should refuse membership to immigrants who have not 
taken out citizenship papers. Duncan is first vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. The resolu- 
tion was supported by Treasurer Lennon, by John P. Frey, 
editor of the Molders’ Journal and supporter of the ad- 
ministration, and others. But there arose, nevertheless, 
a storm of opposition. The difficulties involved in taking 
out citizenship papers were pointed out. A Pennsylvania 
delegate stated that some of the courts in his State had 
ruled that an applicant for citizenship must be represented 
by a lawyer, and that this was a source of petty graft. 
Another said that the enforcement of such a rule would 
make of the aliens a strike-breaking force. Another de- 
clared it would recruit the I. W. W., and another told of 
a case where a man was refused his citizenship papers 
because he was a striker. A Washington delegate said 
that Chinese, who are denied the right of citizenship, were 
brought in to break a strike of timber workers in the 
Northwest. They refused to be “scabs,” but the delegate 
feared they would not take such a stand if the resolution 
were adopted. When it came to a vote it was beaten de- 
cisively. 

More significant was the passage of a resolution con- 
demning Postmaster-General Burleson for his “autocratic” 
attitude towards the employees of the postal service. It 
was on the programme to kill this resolution by referring 
it to the executive council of the Federation, but the dele- 
gates would have none of it. The resolution was adopted, 
and the executive council is directed to endeavor to obtain 
an audience with President Wilson in order that the 
“oppressive labor policy” of the Postmaster-General may 
be made known to the President. 
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It was generally felt that the Federation officials received 
a rebuke in the action taken by the convention on a case in- 
volving the “White Rats,” a union of vaudeville actors and 
other stage employees. There has been for some time a 
controversy between this union and the Central Federated 
Union of New York, as a result of which a resolution was 
introduced by a delegate from that body looking to a can- 
cellation of the charter of the White Rats, which apparently 
had the support of the administration. In a long address 
in which he mercilessly flayed the officers of the Central 
Federated Union of New York, President Fitzpatrick of the 
White Rats completely won the convention to his side, and 
the resolution was voted down with a roar. The effect upon 
the convention of President Fitzpatrick’s speech was con- 
sidered the more significant because New York city is the 
former home of President Gompers, and some of the officers 
of the Ceneral Federated Union have been very close to him. 


The division of sentiment in the convention that has 
caused the most speculation occurred on the last day. When 
time came for election of officers the regular slate went 
through without a hitch until the office of treasurer was 
reached. For twenty-eight years John B. Lennon has held 
that office. He is one of the best liked and most respected 
men in the Federation. In addition to that he has been gen- 
erally considered the most progressive member of the execu- 
tive council. Yet when the time came a candidate was nam- 
ed in opposition. Frank Hayes, a Socialist, president of the 
United Mine Workers—a union noted for its radicalism— 
placed in nomination Daniel J. Tobin, president of the Team- 
sters’ Union, and known generally as a conservative of the 
conservatives. Mr. Tobin was elected by 13,476 votes to 
9,402 for Mr. Lennon. The roll call shows that the “radi- 
cals” split their votes about equally between the two men. 
Yet it was rumored about on the floor of the convention that 
Tobin, the conservative, was the candidate of the radicals, 
and some of them admitted that they so considered him. 
One explained his position thus: “I’ll never vote for a pro- 
gressive. If I can’t have a rebel I want the worst reaction- 
ary I can get. That’s the quickest way to get things 
changed.” Others declared that this was just the opening 
wedge. They wanted to establish the fact that there is 
nothing so sacred about the executive council that members 
of it cannot be defeated. It was explained that the choice 
fell on Treasurer Lennon because he was the oldest member 
of the council and had sometimes been in poor health. For 
this reason and because he offended a powerful union last 
year by deciding against it in a jurisdictional dispute, it 
was believed that he would be the easiest to defeat. Next 
year, it is said, these plotters will centre their attack on 
another member of the “old guard.” 


The vote of the radicals does not explain Treasurer Len- 
non’s defeat, however. Many of the radicals voted for him, 
and all of them together would not have sufficed to elect Mr. 
Tobin if the conservatives in large numbers had not voted 
that way too. There were rumors of a plot to capture the 
executive council for the Irish! All of which, as a visitor 
to the convention remarked, “gives you the impression that 
what is going on in this convention is something very differ- 
ent from what it appears to be.” 

Loyalty to the Government—-down with the Kaiser—new 
alignments—Gompers stronger than ever—Gompers losing 
his grip a little—schemes and plots—these are the impres- 
sions one gets of the convention, in retrospect. It is rather 
bewildering and not altogether reassuring in this year of 


war. Constructive statesmanship—did it manifest itself 
in this crisis in the affairs of labor no less than in the affairs 
of the world? 

The greatest opportunity in the history of America for 
organized labor to go forward, to expand, to grow, is now 
here. The convention saw that and adopted a resolution 
saying that employers ought to allow their employees to 
organize and to deal with them collectively. They did not 
offer to undertake any obligations if the employers would 
do that. They said that the workers ought not to strike 
except as a last resort, but they did not attempt to work 
out any constructive plan for avoiding strikes. They did 
not pledge their good faith to exhaust all their resources 
in an effort to settle controversies without a stoppage of 
work. And yet, something like this might be considered a 
fair quid pro quo for the advances they asked the non-union 
employer to make. 

The convention laid the basis for an extension of its in- 
fluence politically as well as industrially. That is the chief 
significance in the change of the date of holding the con- 
vention from November to June. It was frankly admitted 
during the debate on this question that the holding of the 
convention at an earlier date would enable the Federation 
to place its legislative demands before the political parties 
well in advance of election day. It would enable them to 
formulate a programme in plenty of time to place it before 
Congress at the opening of its December session. This 
clearly indicates increased political activity on the part of 
organized labor. The impression has been created in some 
quarters that it foreshadows the formation of a labor party. 
It may be true that this action has laid the basis later for 
such a movement. It is unlikely, however, that any such 
thought was in the minds of the men who drafted and sup- 
ported the resolution. 

There is every likelihood that women and children will be 
called into industry as never before. It is a serious thing 
for them and it is a serious thing for the labor movement. 
The convention noted these dangers and deprecated them. 
It proposed a Federal eight-hour law for women and chil- 
dren and it favored the signing of an international treaty 
after the war, barring from commerce products of labor in 
excess of eight hours and of children under sixteen years of 
age. But it made no constructive proposal for the strength- 
ening of the agencies of law enforcement, or for intelligent, 
wisely directed vocational training. 

An entire afternoon and part of an evening, however, were 
devoted to the question of granting a national charter to 
the stenographers’ and office workers’ unions situated in 
various parts of the country, and in rebuking one of the 
introducers of the resolution because he circulated among 
the delegates a printed sheet attacking the Secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor. Apparently the resolution 
asking for a charter was not favorably looked upon by the 
officials of the Federation and of the international unions. 
The explanations for opposing the granting of a charter 
and the evident feeling of hostility towards the union of 
their own employees gave the convention the flavor of a 
convention of manufacturers. 

From the standpoint of constructive action the convention 
was a disappointment. Trivial things were done at a time 
when the stage was set for large things. Things of impor- 
tance were done blindly without debate and sometimes, ap- 
parently, without the convention knowing what was being 
done. Men seemed bewildered and took refuge in patriotic 
excitement instead of in cool thinking. 
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The Issues of the War and the Jewish Position 


By H. M. KALLEN 


a IS Majesty’s Government views with favor the es- 

tablishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use its best endeavors to facili- 
tate the achievement of this object, it being clearly under- 
stood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communi- 
ties in Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country.” 

In these words the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, speaking for the British 
Government, admits the Jewish people to an equal status 
with the Belgians, the Serbs, the Poles, and the other 
nationalities whose corporate rights are in issue in this 
civil war to make the world safe for democracy. They 
are words momentous for the Jews, and momentous for 
the world. They mark, in more ways than one, the close 
of an epoch in the history of mankind in Christian Eu- 
rope. From the day in the year 339 when the Emperor 
of Rome deprived his Jewish subjects of the right to citi- 
zenship in his Christian dominion, to the invasion of Bel- 
gium by Kultur, and beyond, Jews have collectively and 
individually lived under disabilities that ranged from the 
medizval rigors of dynastic Russia and Junker-ridden Ru- 
mania to the fading survivals of social prejudice in Eng- 
land and America. Indeed, the democracy of a country 
can be accurately gauged by the attitude of its Government 
and people towards their Jewish countrymen. It is true, 
none the less, that in even the freest of countries certain 
disabilities persist, and that anti-Jewish agitation, on one 
ground or another, recurs sporadically. That this is nat- 
ural, the very brief history which accrues to democracy 
in Europe makes evident. In lands with free institutions 
the enfranchisement—of the-non-Jewish masses dates, at 
its most ancient, from-the French Revolution, and the en- 
franchisement of the Jew is hardly more than a couple of 
generations old. In the backward states, Jews share the 
political disabilities of the proletarians: a free Russia 
has meant a free Jewry, while no treaty can do anything 
for the Jews of Rumania without the relief of the ter- 
ribly oppressed Rumanian peasantry from their Junker 
masters, if then. 

The reason is that political establishments of the dynas- 
tic and bureaucratic type use the Jews as a convenient 
buffer between themselves and the rising discontent of 
their peoples. Thus, when the war broke out, seven and 
more of the ten-odd million Jews in the world lived in Rus- 
sia and in Austria. More than half of these were con- 
centrated in Poland, Lithuania, and Galicia. Their an- 
cestors had settled in these regions centuries ago, on the 
invitation of a Polish king, who needed them to build up 
his Tartar-devastated country. He had given them a char- 
ter, which his successors extended and confirmed, and 
under this charter, which was ignored by participants 
in the crime of the partition of Poland, but never revoked, 
they lived with varying degrees of the full national au- 
tonomy it granted them. The regions they inhabited are 
the eastern field of warfare. When its fortunes revealed 


to the Russian people the treachery of their Government, 
the Government, as was its wont, used the Jews as its 
scapegoat, fathering on them all its crimes. 


Their con- 


sequent treatment at the hands of the simple Russian 
peasant armies left nothing to be desired in atrocities. 
The benevolent Poles added their noble bit, and the invad- 
ing Germans, whose official classes are the protagonists of 
an anti-Jewish philosophy, and who were, moreover, play- 
ing politics with the Poles, did not deviate from the pro- 
gramme which has so benefited Belgium. The present 
record of their treatment of the Jews in the invaded por- 
tions of Lithuania and Poland satisfies even their rigorous 
standards of frightfulness. So, of all the tragedies of the 
war, the tragedy of the Jew has been the greatest. Enlisted 
in all the armies of the fighting world, with the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of them in the armies of the Entente, they were 
permitted no portion in the cause for which they were pour- 
ing out their blood. That cause was peculiarly theirs. Yet 
they were equally the victims of its enemies and defenders. 

The position of the Jewish non-combatants in the war- 
devastated region was only a terrible aggravation of their 
position in times of peace. Wherever Jews were, they were 
regarded as not quite “belonging,” as somehow foreign. The 
aboriginal and basic cause of this regard is religious preju- 
dice, and thiS prejudice derives Yor ition 
of the Jewish people in the fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. According to this doctrine the Jews had been God’s 
chosen people. To them He had revealed Himself, with them 
made his covenant, and to them sent his only-begotten son 
for the redemption of sin-cursed mankind. The Jews, how- 
ever, had rejected the God-born Messiah and had nailed 
him to the cross. For this they were accurst by God, cast 
out beyond the pale of the society of the saved, to live in 
disaster and dispersion till the Messiah’s second coming. 
Every one in Europe knew this story of the Jew, from the 
serf with iron collar round his neck to the Holy Roman 
Emperor with an iron crown on his head. Europe was 
Christian, and the story fixed the Jew’s place, not only in 
the religious, tut in the political and social tradition of that 
continent. It set him beyond the law, tended to make him 
fearful, furtive, and fawning, to undermine his self-respect 
and destroy his nervous system. It made him the easy 
scapegoat for any malevolence any predacious power chose 
to attribute to him. By excluding the Jews from the com- 
mon life of mankind, it_threw them back upon themselves 
and their. nd their law saved them. The intensive 
elaboration of its pres¢ fons, the integration of their 
precarious community, the development and extension of 
their literary and philosophic tradition gave them healthy 
occupation. Such periods of comparative freedom from 
persecution rectified their intense self-consciousness with 
the perspective of achievement in the Moslem and Christian 
world. Without any territory definitely their own, with no 
civil or other rights before the law, without arms, or any- 
thing but an intense self-consciousness and a loyalty to 
their national tradition, they constituted, nevertheless, an 
imperium in imperio. 


This rendered the j f the individual Jew pecu- 
liarly ambiguous—a pce ath tat cre of 
any ruler who chow Yclaim Him. In many cases he learned 
to think of himself as the scornful Christian thought of him. 
He learned to resent the “accident” of birth into fellowship 
with a “peculiar” people and the disabilities this birth im- 
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posed. When the French Revolution brought him the oppor- 
tunity to enter the wider world, he was eager to abandon 
everything which distinguished him from his French or 
German or Russian or Polish neighbor, to abandon, that is, 
the whole cultural organization of his people. What is 
known as ag a ye + NO 
social liberation by throwing over Jewishness. _It is assent 
to the Christian conception that what is Jewish is bad. 

Under its operation Jews became amateur Gentiles in the 
practices of life and “Hebrews” in the speech of those who 
wanted to avoid offence by calling them Jews. 

For the last two generations, the Jews of the world have 
been divided into two classes—the small, well-to-do, “as- 
similationist” minority, anxious to extirpate everything 
that might stand between them and their ambitions in the 
Gentile world, and the great impoverished, persecuted, and 
exploited majority, constituting by any criterion you choose 
a clear, defined nationality, hungry for freedom to live out 
its group-life in its own way, in its own land. The earliest 
ideal expression of this hunger is the religion of this ma- 
jority with rituat and prayercdirected towards the old agri- 
cultural economy of Zion, whereto Jehovah is in his own 
good time to restore his scattered people. The last and 
most efficacious ideal expression of this hunger is Zionism. 
This movement is the restatement of the religious aspira- 
tion in terms, a humanistic, political, and social programme. 
It reénforces the devout Jew’s power to suffer with the 
modern Jew’s imaginative courage and power to do. Its 
leadership has two sources—those Jews who had passed 
through the “assimilationist” stage and come out on the 
other side, and those who had grown up within the great 
Jewish community and had assimilated to the Hebraic 
spirit of their inheritance the whole achievement of modern 
civilization: Theodor Herzl, Max Nordau, Israel Zangwill, 
Louis Brandeis, the Rothschilds; Achad Ha’am, Tschlenow, 
Sokolow, Wolffson, the Wissotskis, the whole line of neo- 
Hebrew and of Yiddish poets and historians and thinkers. 
Zionism met, of course, with instantaneous resistance from 
the “assimilationist” interests, they being terrified lest they 
should lose the position for which they had paid so heavily. 
For Zionism_asserts all they had been at paing to deny. 
Regarding the facts, it declares—the—Jews—a—nationality 
equally entitled with others to “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” They, regarding their flesh-pots, de- 
clared them to be a religious sect, not otherwise different 
from the French, Germans, English, Russians, or Poles 
among whom they live. Zionism, regarding the facts, de- 
clares that the people must for themselves establish their 

“stetrs-and destiny. Assimilationism, regarding its social 
position, tries to legislate for the Jewish nationality from 
without and above. It confronted the Jewish democratic 
statesman with the Hof-Jude, numbers with money, ideal- 
ism with an appeal to self-interest. It fought a losing fight 
from the start. 

So the situation defined itself when German dynastic 
aggression started its assault upon civilization, compel- 
ling the world’s thought to turn its attention finally upon 
the ultimate causes at issue. The survey of the history 
of democracy in the western world, of the rise and develop- 
ment and operation there of the principle of nationality, 
revealed the interdependence and neutral implications of 
both repeatedly outlined in the statements of Messrs. 
Asquith and Lloyd George and President Wilson. The 
events leading up to the ends for which the democratic 








powers are at war are momentous. Modern Europe be- 
gins with the medizval assumption of the identity of 
church and state, the church using the state to enforce 
religious conformity. The Middle Ages is the period of 
religio j ee With the Protestant Reformation 
this imperialism is shattered, to be followed by religi 


ip. smsnn States disable dissenters with the infinite 
variety the ingenuity of the creed-monger is so dis- 
tinguished for. In Protestantism sectg-nurtiply, however, 
and the alternative to tolerance is anarchy or rebellion. 
Hence little by little She absolute divorce between church 
and state which political theory advocated from the be- 
ginning gets achieved in the compromises of political prac- 
tice. What helps more than anything else to secure this 
end is the steady secularization of mankind by the sub- 
stitution of scientific industrial and esthetic interests for 
the religious ones, so that finally citizenship is altogether 
detached from adherence to a special confession. 

The eS church is, however, 
monopolized vag eee emocracy, ayaa to 
Europe by the French Revolufion, and threatened by Na- 
poleonic imperialism, awakened the sleeping nationalition 
of Europe to consciousness, the desire for unity, freedom, 
and autonomy. At first a call to self-defence and self- 
respect, as in the utterances of Fichte and Mazzini, the 
call to nationality became, under the influence of their 
theorizing successors in Germany, a call to aggression 
and empire in the name of national cultures. Religious 
imperialism was succeeded by cultural imperialism, with 
its extraordinary Aryan myth, its monstrous missionary 
paranoia, its demand that all mankind shall abandon their 
own grown fruits of the spirit to live by that made in Ger- 
many. From the centre there, the venomous infection spread 
to Russia, to Turkey, and Messrs. Roosevelt and Maxse are 
signs that even the United States and England did not es- 
cape a touch of it. Pan-Germanjsm and policies of Germani- 
fication were paralleled by Pan-Slavism ang policies of Rus- 
sification, and so on, down the line of national hegemonies 
in central and eastern Europe. England alone, thanks to 
the character of her empire, escaped the evils of infection, 
and the eventualities of the war have shown how wise 
her democratic statesmanship has been. Its issues have 
justified her, as they have, even more, America. 

What they have taught the democracies of the world 
is essentially this: that there is no more necessaty con- 
nection between nationality and citizenship than between 
religion izenship. A nationality is a very intimate 
form of historic and cultural creative association, related 
to the group as personality is to the individual. To func- 
tion effectively, it must be even freer and more self-gov- 
erned than a church. A state is a secondary form of asso- 
ciation designed by those who participate in it. I am 
speaking, of course, from the democratic standpoint—to 
secure them “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
A nationality is creative, a state regulative. The state’s 
business is to prevent the encroachment or persecution 
of individuals and associations upon and by one another, 
to keep opportunity equal, to do justice. Citizenship, thus, 
is independent of nationality and a safeguard of it, as it 
is of religion, in every “treo land ak Switecriant in the 
United States, in the British Empire. Just states, free 
states, secure freedom of nationality as they do freedom 
of worship. 

Now it is freedom so understood that the Jewish people 
have always represented. Loyal and devoted citizens of 
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whatever state they lived in, they have also remained, 
en masse, a a an historic 
organization true to its traditions of spirit and vision. 
They are history’s greatest and oldest incarnation of the 
casus belli. Their record of significant contribution to the 
economic and political liberation of the peoples of Europe 
derives directly from their own national constitution and 
the life it enjoined, and it is a record made in the process 
of their undergoing a hundred Belgifn tragedies. For a 
millennium and a half the whole of Europe has waged war 
upon them, bitter and relentless. They have suffered it 
without resistance, and they have survived. They are the 
living refutation of the whole Teutonic philosophy of mili- 
| tary enterprise. Enough food to keep life together and 
to nourish the coming generation, a system of education, 
perseverance in the endeavors of peace, loyalty to the 
spiritual forms of the group-life—these, not war, give a 
culture life, and cause it to prevail. What the Jewish na- 
tionality has ever asked for, hence, has been, not the sov- 
ereignty that constitutes a state, but freedom to achieve 
those excellences appropriate to its nature, and through 
this achievement to make its contribution to the -trade 
of the spirit among nationalities that we all iellinetion 

“Zionism,” says Mr. Justice Brandeis, “seeks to establish in 
Palestine, for such Jews as choose to go and remain there, and 
for their descendants, a legally secured home, where they may 
live together and lead a Jewish life, where they may expect 
ultimately to constitute a majority.of the population, and may 
look forward to what we should call home rule. The Zionists 
seek to establish this home in Palestine because they are con- 
vinced that the undying longing of Jews for Palestine is a 
fact of deepest significance; that it is a manifestation in the 
struggle for existence by an ancient people which had estab- 
lished its right to live—a people whose three thousand years of 
civilization has produced a faith, culture, and individuality 
which enable them to contribute largely in the future, as they 
had in the past, to the advance of civilization; and that it is not 
a right merely, but a duty of the Jewish nationality to survive 
and develop. They Believe tha ere only can Jewish life be 
fully protected from the forces of disintegration; that there 
alone can the Jewish spirit reach its full and natural develop- 
ment; and that by securing for those Jews who wish to settle in 
Palestine the opportunity to do so, not only those Jews, but all 
other Jews will be benefited and that the long perplexing Jew- 
ish Problem will, at last, find solution.” 

And in the course of a generation they have laid in 
Palestine the foundation for the excellences they hope to 
attain. In this land, desolate through neglect, they have 
built, against the resistance of nature and of man, with 
great devotion and hardship, forty prosperous, self-gov- 
erning agricultural colonies; for the slums of its cities 
they had begun to substitute modern sanitary dwellings; 
for disease, hygiene and hospital service; for a medizval 
and restricted educational system, a radically modern one, 
from kindergarten to university, and to be directed by the 
society of teachers, not trustees, nor Aldermen. Their 
chief instruments—the Jewish National Fund, the Jewish 
Colonial Trust, the Anglo-Palestine Company—are consti- 
tuted upon the principle of democratic control of the fiscal 
and industrial machinery of the nation, and their use 
aimed always to eliminate as nearly as might be the avoid- 
able injustices which are the social problems of modern 
states. The war has endangered this whole achievement. 
It has brought death and starvation to Palestine also, and 
has there undermined the credit upon which the work 
is done. Yet so completely did the fiscal instruments of 
Zionism have the confidence of the non-Jewish as well as 
the Jewish population of Palestine that its paper was pre- 


ferred above all others, even that of the Government. It 
and the other institutions are under English charter. They 
have been shaken, but by tremendous effort the Zionists 
have kept them from shattering. 

The association of Zionism with England dates from 
its very beginnings. The English mind understands 
nationality. Its statesmanship has been sympathetie—to- 
wardsthe Zionist programme from the days of Joseph Cham- 
berlain on. Mr. Balfour’s declaration is but the most recent 
step in the fulfilment of the English desire to help right 
the greatest of historic wrongs. It is a step taken, the 
Zionist Organization confidently infers, with “the approval 
of all the Entente Powers, and will have the unquestioned 
support and approbation of the Government of the United 
States.” The statement is issued, moreover, at the moment 
when the agitation of anti-Jewish Jews against Zionism 
is most intense, and is the direct effect of negotiations 
of more than two years between the Zionist Organization 
and the British Government. It_is a first step in the can- 
did and disinterested application of “the principle of na- 
tionality” to the solution of international Bropiemne- 

Of those, the “Jewish problem” is the oldest. Its solu- 
tion through Zionism by the concentration of a free and 
self-governing and creative commonwealth of Jews in the 
Palestinian homeland rests upon the fact that the existence 
of such a commonwealth will abolish the ambiguity of 
the Jewish position elsewhere. A Jew will be able to say 
with reference to a definite political Jewish entity—“I 
belong there” or “I do not belong there.” If the Belgian, 
Servian, Russian, or any nationality does not constitute 





“5 problem as do the Jews, it is because these peoples 


actually inhabit as majorities politically definite areas uni- 
versally acknowledged to be their homelands. The defini- 
tion by public law of the ancient home of the Jewish peo- 
ple as their actual centre of life will work the same effect 
for the Jews. This is the intention of Mr. Balfour’s state- 
ment. By virtue of it, the Jewish people appears, for the 
first time since the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, as 
a recognized equal in the family of nationalities, acknowl- 
edged as such by the foremost democratic commonwealth 
in the world. By virtue of it an evil thing has gone out 
of Europe, never to come back. Its implications are not 
merely the conditions and purposes of the war. Its implica- 
tions are science, industry, democracy, the whole growth 
of that torturous and bloody liberation of the masses of 
men from their oppressors in which consists the humaniza- 
tion of mankind. 


Winter Twilight 


(LATE NOVEMBER) 
By BLISS CARMAN 


OW Winter at the end of day 
Along the ridges takes her way, 


Upon her twilight round to light 
The faithful candles of the night. 


As quiet as a nun she goes 
With silver lamp in hand, to close 


The silent doors of dusk that keep 
The hours of memory and sleep. 
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She pauses to tread out the fires 
Where Autumn’s festa] train retires. 


The last red embers smoulder down 
Behind the steeples of the town. 


Austere and fine the trees stand bare 
And moveless in the frosty air, 


Against the pure and paling light 
Before the threshold of the night. 


On purple valley and dim wood 
The timeless hush of solitude 


Is laid, as if the time for some 
Transcending mystery were come, 


That shall illumine and console 
The penitent and eager soul, 


Setting her free to stand before 
Supernal beauty and adore. 


Dear Heart, in heaven’s high portico 
It is the hour of prayer. And lo, 


Above the earth, serene and still, 
One star—our star—o’er Lonetree Hill! 


Beautifying American 


Literature 


By STUART P. SHERMAN 


R. MENCKEN* is not at all satisfied with life or 

literature in America, for he is a lover of the beauti- 
ful. We have nowadays no beautiful literature in this 
country, with the possible exception of Mr. Dreiser’s novels; 
nor do we seem in a fair way to produce anything estheti- 
cally gratifying. Probably the root of our difficulty is 
that, with the exception of Mr. Huneker, Otto Heller, Lud- 
wig Lewisohn, Mr. Untermeyer, G. S. Viereck, the author 
of “Der Kampf um deutsche Kultur in Amerixa,” and a 
few other choice souls, we have no critics who, understand- 
ing what beauty is, serenely and purely love it. Devoid 
of esthetic sense, our native “Anglo-Saxon” historians 
cannot even guess what ails our native literature. For 
a competent historical account of our national anesthesia 
one should turn, Mr. Mencken assures us, to a translation, 
from some foreign tongue—we cannot guess which—by Dr. 
Leon Kellner. Thus one readily perceives that Mr. 
Mencken’s introductions to Conrad, Dreiser, and Huneker 
and his discourse on “Puritanism as a Literary Force” are 
of the first importance to all listeners for the soft breath 
and finer spirit of letters. 

Though a lover of the beautiful, Mr. Mencken is not a 
German. He was born in Baltimore, September 12, 1880. 
That fact should silence the silly people who have suggested 
that he and Dreiser are secret agents of the Wilhelmstrasse, 
“told off to inject subtle doses of Kultur into a naif and 
pious people.” Furthermore, Mr. Mencken is, with George 
Jean Nathan, editor of that stanchly American receptacle 
for belles-lettres, the Smart Set. He does indeed rather 
ostentatiously litter his pages with German words and 


*A Book of Prefaces. By H. L. Mencken. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


phrases—unglaublich, Stammvater, Sklavenmoral, Kultur, 
Biertische, Kaffeeklatsch, die ewige Wiederkunft, Wille 
zur Macht u. s. w. He is a member of the Ger- 
mania Minnerchor, and he manages to work the names of 
most of the German musicians into his first three discourses. 
His favorite philosopher happens to be Nietzsche, whose 
beauties he has expounded in two books—first the “‘phi- 
losophy,” then the “gist” of it. He perhaps a little flaunt- 
ingly dangles before us the seductive names of Wedekind, 
Schnitzler, Bierbaum, Schoenberg, and Korngold. He ex- 
hibits a certain Teutonic gusto in tracing the “Pilsner 
motive” through the work of Mr. Huneker. His publisher 
is indeed Mr. Knopf. But Mr. Knopf disarms anti-Ger- 
man prejudice by informing us that Mr. Mencken is of 
“mixed blood—Saxon, Bavarian, Hessian, Irish, and Eng- 
lish; or, as Mr. Mencken himself puts it, with his unfail- 
ing good taste, he is a “mongrel.” One cannot, therefore, 
understand exactly why Mr. Knopf thinks it valuable to 
announce that Mr. Mencken “was in Berlin when relations 
between Germany and the United States were broken off”; 
nor why he adds, “Since then he has done no newspaper 
work save a few occasional articles.” Surely there can 
have been no external interference with Mr. Mencken's 
purely wsthetic ministry to the American people. 

As Mr. Mencken conceives the wsthetic ministry, there 
is nothing in the world more dispassionate, disinterested, 
freer from moral, religious, or political significance. The 
“typical American critic,” to be sure, is a pestilent and 
dangerous fellow; he is a Puritan; he is obsessed by non- 
wsthetic ideas; he is ever bent on giving instruction in 
the sphere of conduct; he is always talking about politics 
and morals. But, Mr. Mencken assures us, “criticism, as 
the average American ‘intellectual’ understands it, is what 
a Frenchman, a German, or a Russian would call donkey- 
ism.” Now, though Mr. Mencken is not a German, he has 
an open mind. One may even say that he has a “roomy” 
mind. And by that token he is quite certainly not a typical 
American critic. We imagine that he may fairly be taken 
as a representative of the high European critical outlook 
over “beautiful letters”’—as he loves to call such finely 
sensitive work as that of Mr. Dreiser. He does not wander 
over the wide field of conduct with a birch rod; he simply 
perceives and feels and interprets the soul of loveliness in 
art—to use his own expressive phrase, he beats a drum for 
beauty. 

One who does not fix firmly in mind Mr. Mencken's 
theoretical Standpunkt is likely to be somewhat confused 
by his practice. The careless and cursory reader of these 
belles pages of his will probably not, it is true, be impressed 
with their esthetic purity and serenity, not at first. One’s 
first impression, indeed, is that Mr. Mencken has as many 
moral and political irons in the fire as the “typical Ameri- 
can critic’—the poor native whose blood is not so richly 
tinctured with Saxon, Bavarian, and Hessian elements. 
He has a dozen non-esthetic standards which he inces- 
santly employs in the judgment of books and authors. He 
has a “philosophical theory,” “politics,” “social ideas,” 
“ideas of education,” and “moral convictions,” with 
all which a piece of literature has to square, if 
it is to please him. These general ideas he treats by 
no means as trifles; he thrusts them into one’s face with 
peculiar emphasis and insistence. So that presently one 
begins to suspect that his quarrel with American criticism 
is not so much in behalf of beauty as in behalf of a Kultur 
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which has been too inhospitably received by such of his 
fellow-citizens as look to another Stammvater than his. 
Of course, the true explanation is that Mr. Mencken’s 
culture-propaganda is what a drummer (for das Schéne) 
would call his “side-line.” Beauty is the main burden of 
his pack. 

Though Mr. Mencken’s Kultur is not German, it reminds 
one faintly of the German variety as described by Pro- 
fessor Eucken in October, 1914: “Our German Kultur has, 
in its unique depth, something shrinking and severe; it does 
not obtrude itself, or readily yield itself up; it must be 
earnestly sought after and lovingly assimilated from within. 
This love was lacking in our neighbors; wherefore they 
easily came to look upon us with the eyes of hatred.” Mr. 
Mencken’s culture is like this in that one must love it ere 
it will seem worthy of one’s love. For example, his fun- 
damental philosophical idea is, that “human life is a seeking 
without finding, that its purpose is impenetrable, that joy 
and sorrow are alike meaningless.” Then there are his 
political notions. The good Mr. Knopf—the good and help- 
ful Mr. Knopf—tells us that in politics our lover of beau- 
tiful letters is “an extreme Federalist.” We had divined 
that. Mr. Mencken himself shrinkingly betrays the fact 
that he considers the hopes and professions of democracy as 
silly and idle sentimentality. Then there are his social 
ideas: he is for a somewhat severe male aristocracy; he 
firmly points out “how vastly the réle of women has been 
exaggerated, how little they amount to in the authentic 
struggle of man.” Then there are his educational ideas. 
The useful Mr. Knopf informs us that Mr. Mencken “at- 
tended no university.” We had divined that also. Does 
he not explicitly declare that “college professors, alas, never 
learn anything”? Does he not steadily harp on “the bom- 
bastic half-knowledge of a school teacher”? Does he not 
note as a sign of Mr. Huneker’s critical decadence the fact 
that he has spoken civilly of a Princeton professor? Does 
he not scornfully remark, “J could be a professor if I 
would”? Then there are his moral convictions. He is 
anti-Christian. He is for the Herrenmoral and against 
the “Sklavmoral that besets all of us of English speech.” 
He holds with Blake that “the lust of the goat is also to 
the glory of God.” Finally there are his national and racial 
feelings and convictions. He holds that the Americans are 
an “upstart people,” and that “formalism is the hall-mark 
* of the national culture.” He holds that the Anglo-Saxon 
civilization excels all others as a prolific mother of quacks 
and mountebanks. Mr. Mencken’s continuous tirade against 
everything respectable in American morals, against every- 
thing characteristic of American society, and against 
everything and everybody distinguished in American schol- 
arship and letters, is not precisely and strictly zxsthetic 
criticism; indeed, an unsympathetic person might say that 
it is not criticism at all, but mere scurrility and black- 
guardism. His continuous laudation of a Teutonic-Orien- 
tal pessimism and nihilism in philosophy, of anti-demo- 
cratic politics, of the subjection and contempt of women, 
of the Herrenmoral, and of anything but Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, is not precisely and strictly asthetic criticism; 
an unsympathetic person might call it infatuated propa- 
gandism. But, of course, all these things are properly to 
be regarded as but the obiter dicta of a quiet drummer 
for beauty. 

Still, for the esthetic critic, it is a pleasure to turn from 
Mr. Mencken’s somewhat polemical general ideas to the 








man himself as revealed by the subtle and finely woven gar- 
ment of his style. Though not a German, Mr. Mencken 
has a beautiful style; and though he could be a professor 
if he would, he has a learned style. To his erudition let 
stand as witnesses the numberless choice words calculated 
to send the vulgar reader to a dictionary: “multipara,” 
“chandala,” “lamaseries,” “coryza,” “lagniappe,” “umbili- 
earii,” “Treuga Dei,” “swamis,” “gemaras,” “munyonic,” 
“glycosuria.” This is clearly the vocabulary of an artist 
and a scholar. As an additional sign of his erudition, con- 
sider his discovery that Mr. Dreiser “stems” from the 
Greeks; also his three-line quotation from a Greek drama- 
tist—in the original Greek. To prove the beauty of his 
phrasing and his general literary feeling, one has but to 
open the book and dip in anywhere. Here, in Dryden’s 
words, is “God’s plenty.” How gently he touches the de- 
cline of religious faith in New England: “the old God of 
Plymouth Rock, as practically conceived, is now scarcely 
worse than the average jail warden or Italian padrone.” 
How nobly he lays to rest the moral faith of our fathers: 
“the huggermugger morality of timorous, whining unin- 
telligent and unimaginative men—envy turned into law, 
cowardice sanctified, stupidity made noble, Puritanism.” 
How adequately he interprets the spirit of our emanci- 
pators: “The thing that worried the more ecstatic Aboli- 
tionists was their sneaking sense of responsibility, the 
fear that they themselves were flouting the fire by letting 
slavery go.” What a felicitous image of Emerson!—“a 
diligent drinker from German spigots”; alas, poor Emerson, 
he left the German taproom too soon, and so remained a 
“dilettante” all his life. And here are jewels three words 
long that on the forefinger of Belles Lettres will sparkle 
forever: “professional sinhound,” “biackmailing Puritan,” 
“campaigns of snouting and suppression,” “the pall of 
Harvard quasi-culture,” “college pedagogues,” “the gifted 
pedagogue,” “Philadelphia, that depressing intellectual 
slum,” “pedants lecturing to the pure in heart,” “a leap 
to the Victorians, the crépe-clad pundits, the bombastic 
word-mongers of the Nation school,” “the kept idealists 
of the New Republic,” “the pious gurglings of Longfellow,” 
the “giggle” and “kittenishness” of Mr. Howells, “Rufus 
Wilmot Griswold, that almost fabulous ass,” “the era of 
cuspidors,” the “sonorous platitudes” [of Mr. Brownell], 
the “calm superior numskullery that was Victorian,” “emi- 
nent excoriators of the Rum Demon,” “the intolerable 
prudishness and dirtymindedness of Puritanism”—‘“one 
ingests a horse-doctor’s dose of words, but fails to acquire 
any illumination.” 

The sheer verbal loveliness of writing like this can never 
pass away. It is the writing of a sensitive intellectual 
aristocrat. It has the quality and tone of high breeding. 
It is the flower and fragrance of a noble and elevated mind 
that dwells habitually with beauty. Does not one breathe 
a sigh of relief as one escapes from the ruck and muck 
of American “culture” into the clear and spacious atmo- 
sphere of genuine esthetic criticism? If, by exchanging 
our American set of standards for his “European” set, we 
could learn to write as Mr. Mencken does, why do we hesi- 
tate? Well, as a matter of fact, there is already a brave 
little band of sophomores in criticism who do not hesitate. 
These humming Ephemera are mostly preserved in the pure 
amber of Mr. Mencken’s prose. At everything accepted as 
finely and soundly American, swift fly the pebbles, out gush- 
es the corrosive vapor of a discriminating abuse. The pros- 
pect for beautiful letters in America is visibly brightening. 
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Seeds of the Russian 


Revolution 
By EUGENE MARK KAYDEN 


HE poets of Russia, no less so than her novelists, 

have at all times expressed the hopes and despairs, 
the disillusionment and faith of the people. The genera- 
tion of the ’30’s consumed itself in restless searching after 
the ideal, in romantic protest against oppression and the 
sordidness of life! The individual was lost, finding no 
worthy activity for his powers. Revolt and despair one 
hears in Lermontov’s “The Sail’’* (1832) : 


A white sail gleams, a lonely sail, 
Where blue mists rise on tossing sea. 
What seeketh he upon the gale? 
His native shoal why leaveth he? 


The waves rear, playing; loud wind cries; 
And creaking bends the gallant mast. 
Ah! not from happiness he flies, 
And not for happiness his quest. 


"Neath him like sapphire glides the ocean; 
Above like gold the sunlight glows; 

But he, rebellious, seeks commotion, 
And dreams in storms to find repose. 


With Nekrassov revolt is no longer wandering, purpose- 
less. Like Turgenev in prose, he understood that the 
visible enemy of life was the institution of serfdom, and 
whether lyrical or didactic, he is always relentless in his 
hatred of social injustice and uncompromising in his pur- 
pose. He is the platform and inspiration of revolutionists 
and reformers, the great defender of the oppressed before 
the mighty: 

O my native land! Name me a corner, a hut, 

Where thy guardian-peasant, thy tiller, thy swain, 

Does not moan! In the fields, on the highways, in cells, 
In bleak dungeons, a convict in mines, and in chains, 
By the hay-stack, in barns, in his cart on the plains 
Where the night overtakes him, despondent, he moans; 
In the waste-dreary towns, in the doorways of courts, 
In his hut, in his corner, dumb-suffering, moans. 

On the Volga—whose moan never dies on the river? 

We have called it a song, the sad plaint of the bargeman! 
O Volga, my Volga! in spring thy floods ne’er 

Overfiow the low banks, overrun the green fields, 

As thy people’s great sorrows flow over the land. 

O my heart! O my people! what means this your anguish, 
Your unending long moan? Will you wake in your might? 
Or, by mandate of fate, have you compassed your labors, 
All that lay in your hand, every thoroughfare traversed? 
Made a song for your anthem, a death-song, a moan, 
And your spirit forevermore sunk into sleep? 


The harvest field was to him “forbidden grain,” and the 
bread of fields where bondsmen sweat was “poison bread.” 
Russia, meek and mightful, powerless and plentiful, teeming 
and yet pitiful, was the mighty and single passion of his life. 
Feeling that he was dying, he wrote with despair and tears 
of hope: 

Lower, lower the ebb of my years, 
And anon with the dead I shall be. 

O my country! my mother! my own! 
Other eyes will behold thee set free. 


But if only, ere night comes, I knew 
That unfailing and true is thy way; 





*The translations that follow are by Mr. Kayden.—Ep. Tue Nation, 


That thy tillers, thy toilers, thy sons 
Are accorded a happier day; 
Oh, if only one sound—not of death, 
Not of pain, not of tears—from thy deep 
I could hear, ere my days with the dead— 
O my country! how glad I would sleep! 


Rest, great suffering heart! Thy Russia shall be free! 
As against Nekrassov, the Slavophile poet, Tiutchev, was 
hostile to the Westernites with their borrowed materialism 
and class politics. Holy Russia with her great compassion 
and feeling for individual human destiny was to be the path- 
finder of a new age. Suffering Russia will not be saved by 
a platform of material progress, reform, and comfort. 
Hoary, lowly native plains, 
Hamlets poor and hungering— 
Mother of thy peasant toilers, 
Russia! patient, suffering. 
Haughty glance of foreigner 
Will not understand or guess 
Source of light and beauty hid 
In thy humble nakedness. 
Bearing Cross, a slave in chains, 
Weary, worn, the Lord our God, 
He from end to end, my country, 
All of thee, with blessing, trod! 
TO RUSSIA 
How long wilt thou in hiding flare 
Behind a mist, O Russian star? 
Art thou a phantom of the air 
Forever mocking from afar? 


Or must our longing eyes that gaze 
Expectant e’er to mark thy rise, 

Behold thy fruitless light upblaze, 
Flash meteoric in the skies? 

The gloom is darker, grief enslaves; 
Impendent looms distress before: 
Whose banner sinks upon the waves? 
Awake! Sleep now or nevermore! 


But analysis and persistent searching into the cursed 
problems of life have been too much with us. And when 
freedom and peace shall be the share of Russia, we shall 
no doubt turn our faces again to the central sun of all Rus- 
sian literature—-the just, many-sided, joyous Pushkin, our 
spring, our first love. We have neglected him a bit too long. 
Yet, have not all our Nekrassovs, Dostoyevskys, and Tol- 
stoys taken upon themselves the Lord’s command to the 
Prophet of Pushkin? 

THE PROPHET 
Oppressed by spiritual thirst, 


I went in wilderness astray; 
When lo! the seraph of the Lor 
Came down upon my lonely way. 
With motion soft as sleep, and light, 


His fingers touched my either sight; 
And like a startled eagle’s eyes 

Then opened my prophetic ey 

He touched my ears, and they were full 
With sounds and clashings wonderful: 
I heard a trembling fill the skies, 

And sweeping angels over me, 

And monsters creeping ’neath the sea, 
And in the vale the vines arise. 

He hung upon my lips awhile, 

And out my sinful tongue he tore, 

So full of idle words and guile, 

And in my palsied mouth and sore 
With right hand red with blood he clung 
The serpent’s wise and knowing tongue. 
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Ther with his sword he clave my breast, 
And plucked the heart that trembled e’er 
And in my bosom, cloven, bare, 

A burning coal of fire he pressed. 


I lay upon the waste as dead, 

And God’s voice spake to me and said: 
“Prophet, arise! Behold and see! 
Fulfil my will! Confess my name! 
From land to land and sea to sea 
Thy people with my words inflame!” 


The Irrepressible Anthology 


By O. W. FIRKINS 


Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1916. By William Stan- 
ley Braithwaite. New York: Laurence J. Gomme. $1.50. 

The Poetic Year for 1916. By William Stanley Braithwaite. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $2. 

The New Poetry: An Anthology. By Harriet Monroe and 
Alice Corbin Henderson. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.75. 

The Oxford Book of Mystical Verse. By D. H. S. Nichol- 
son and A. H. E. Lee. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 6s. net. 

The Golden Book of Sonnets. By William Robertson. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 

Some Imagist Poems. 1917. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 75 cents net. 

Poems. By John Masefield. 
Co. $1.60. 

Selected Poems of Thomas Hardy. 
millan Co. $1. 

The Religious Poems of Lionel Johnson. 
Macmillan Co. $1. 

High Tide. By Mrs. Waldo Richards. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 55 cents net. 

The Little Book of Modern Verse. 


New York: The Macmillan 
New York: The Mac- 


New York: The 


By Jessie B. Ritten- 


house. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 55 cents net. 

The Dog's Book of Verse. By J. Earl Clauson. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1. 

Poems of the Great War. By J. W. Cunliffe. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Soldier Poets: Songs of the Fighting Men. London: 
Erskine MacDonald. 1s. 6d. net. 


T is with that mixture of fear and relief that attends 

the final grapple with an evaded burden that I draw 
near to the file of anthologies under which or the prospect 
of which my shelves and I have sympathetically groaned 
for months. When a field so narrow as mysticism, when 
a form so confined as the sonnet, when a theme so humble 
as the dog, when a period so reduced as a year, can arouse 
the selective impulse, the heyday of the anthology has 
come. It meets every kind of wan*—wants so shy as not 
to have achieved a voice, wants so tenuous as not to have 
discovered their own being. The old anthology which chose 
for everybody and for all time has given place to the cur- 
rent type which chooses for somebody and for the hour. 
The specialty is somewhat reduced, while the transitoriness 
is greatly magnified, in Mr. Braithwaite’s “Anthology of 
Magazine Verse for 1916.” 

This volume revives the cheerful faith that American 
poetry has a future—even a present. I hope much from a 





national verse in which a minor voice, like Mrs. Conkliny’s, 
can give forth a strain so winged and magical as the apos- 
trophe “To the Schooner Casco”; in which a veteran singer, 
like Robert U. Johnson, can distil the elixir of youth into 
such a “lucent syrop, tinct with cinnamon” as his poem 
on “Reading Horace”; wherein a man whose fame is only 
emergent, like Stephen Vincent Benét’s, can produce so 
masterly and satisfying a ballad as “The Hemp.’ Mr. 
Braithwaite’s knowledge is unrivalled, and his choices are 
discerning. Reservations, of course, suggest themselves. 
He is fond of volume in poetry, but acreage in lyric is 
surely a questionable virtue. The conspicuities sometimes 
receive a notice which I should prefer to save for the mag- 
nitudes, and the editor now and then mistakes a thunder- 
ing peal on the knocker for the actual withdrawal of the 
Muse’s not too yielding door. But, after all deductions, 
one asks: “Could any other man have done better, or so 
well?” For posterity, possibly yes, though the competitors 
would be few; but for a book of avowedly temporary in- 
terest, for which the literary horizon is quite as signifi- 
cant as the zenith, I think of no one who could hold the 
balance between age and novelty, between tradition and 
adventure, more impartially than Mr. Braithwaite. 

This book, however, does not exhaust its editor’s inter- 
est in the poetry of 1916. A second volume, a “Critical 
Anthology” of four hundred pages, “upheaves its vastness” 
before the apprehensive reader. Four persons read and 
discuss poetry in a setting which Mr. Braithwaite has 
succeeded in making really attractive. Their amity is 
beautiful, their opinions are cohesive, as how shouid they 
not be when Mr. Braithwaite nods at Mr. Braithwaite from 
behind each of them? One Jason, indeed, affects the part 
of a scoffer, but in this model aviary the very hawks are 
dove-like. The conversation is, in a single word—obedi- 
ent; its deference to Mr. Braithwaite’s signals is exemplary. 
At times, when a stiff official pronouncement or a grandiose 
rhetorical period obtrudes itself into the informalities of 
talk, one thinks of a dress suit worn in the forenoon. 

Mr. Braithwaite, through himself or his proxies, says 
all manner of things, including some very good things. 
For instance, he tests the genuineness of vers libre by 
the ability of its practitioners to make the same impres- 
sion on critical sensibility when they write in the estab- 
lished forms. The remark may not be profound, but its 
sense and pertinence are quite as valuable as profundity. 
Mr. Braithwaite can live in other men’s verse; that is 
his distinction no less than his happiness. But when he 
traverses the ether, he falls among the nebulz, and I some- 
times am hard pressed to follow him in certain interpre- 
tations of verse which are more impalpable than the poetry 
itself. At other times, he repays me by the proffer of 
ideas which I apprehend with the utmost celerity. We all 
know that Mr. Braithwaite keeps his praise in a tank, and 
his drafts on that reservoir in the present volume are 
of characteristic liberality. As for standard English, he 
seems definitely to have severed his relationship with that 
archaism. He says—or one of his simulacra says for 
him: “I don’t suppose language can live in a state of purity 
when there is a touch of corruption in everything else.” 
The remark is quite true and charmingly perspicacious, 
but the inference which Mr. Braithwaite has drawn from 
it in his own practice is less satisfying. In a disorderly 
world, remissness will creep into the most punctilious ap- 
parel, but that is hardly a reason for wearing one’s hat 
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THE HILL-TOWNS OF FRANCE 
“i By Eugenie M. Fryer Net, $2.50 
Many charming drawings by Roy L. Hilton 
as well as fine photo-engravings 

The first complete account ever written of the hill-towns of 
France, whose influence over French history, picturesque situa- 
tions, fascinating stories and present-day importance invest them 
with great interest. 

A series of word-pictures of some of the castles and other 
points of interest in French towns. These sketches have charm 
and individuality and succeed in giving the old fortresses real 
character and picturesqueness 


THE BOOK OF THE WEST INDIES 
By A. Hyatt Verrill Net, $2.50 


The author for twenty-five years spent much time exploring, 
travelling and now and then living in those regions and is every- 
where recognized as an authority upon their history and present 

ee ESE) conditions. The volume is profusely and beautifully illustrated 
“General View of Laon from “‘Hill-Towns of France."’ and tells all manner of things about the islands, seas, people, 
history, present day life, resources, scenic beauties and interests. 


THE BARREN GROUND OF NORTHERN CANADA 
By Warburton Pike Fully illustrated. Net, $2 


Penetrating the wilds of North America in search of the musk-ox the author was the first white man to enter that frozen 
waste. His description of his dangerous and exhausting travel is so full of charm and interest that it makes one of the most 
entertaining books of travel extant. 


THE MORTE D’ARTHUR OF 
SIR THOMAS MALORY and Its Sources 
An Introductory Study by Vida D. Scudder Nei, $3.50 


In the preface of the book Professor Scudder says: “Out of 
the least vital period in English letters, the fifteenth century, 
comes one vital book, the Morte D’Arthur of Sir Thomas Malory. 
Never completely forgotten, even when the ages of romance were 
most completely discredited, its fascination for all classes of 
readers has increased ever since the romantic revival of the early 
nineteenth century. Poets and scholars have delighted in it no 
less than children, and its importance grows clearer as the im- 
portance of the Middle Ages becomes more recognized. 


PAUL JONES: His Exploits in English Seas 


. 
During 1778-1780 Net, $3.50 
By Don C. Seitz With a Complete Bibliography 

Illustrated by colored photogravure of a unique wax medal- St. Georges, Grenada, from “The Book of the West Indles 
lion of Jones in the possession of the author. 

Contemporary accounts collected from English newspapers recording his audacious visits to towns along the English coast. 
New and interesting light on one of the most romantic heroes of American history 

Also a limited edition of forty-three copies, of which forty only are for sale. 


FURTHER MEMORIES 
By Lord Redesdale. Introduction by Edmund Gosse. Fully illustrated with many portraits. Net, $3.50 


In this interesting volume the reader will find those genial characteristics which contributed to the wide success of his 
earlier book. Here are memories blended with his wide knowledge of people and other lands, especially the Fast. 


MEMORIES By Lord Redesdale Fully illustrated. 2 volumes. Net, $10 
MADAME ADAM By Winifred Stephens Net, $4 


This human and intimate hy weed of Madame Adam is written with the approval and assistance of its subje ct. Miss Wini- 
fred Stephens has long enjoyed Madame Adam's friendship, and is familiar, not only with all the facts of her varied career, 
but also with the high political and literary standards which have controlled its activities. The biography is a wehiante picture 
of the influence which a brilliant woman may exercise in her world. Madame Adam is the oldest literary light in France. In 
her long and eventful life she has passed through three revolutions. 


RUSSIAN COURT MEMOIRS, 1914-1916 With 32 illustrations. Net, $5 


The book, which affords a curious glimpse into Russian life, is written anonymously by a member of the court circle at 
Petrograd which was dashed from its high place by the Revolution. He is an ardent Russian, but as loyal to the tradition of 
royalty as to his country, and therefore the view he gives of the former royal family and the members of the court circle is the 
other side of the shield from that which has usually been presented by Russian writers. 


A SOLDIER’S MEMORIES IN PEACE AND WAR 
By Major-General Sir George Younghusband Net, $5 


New York Herald says: “The book is jammed with interest. It gives excellent stories of grim fighting in Khyber Pass and 
elsewhere. It throws most illuminating side-lights on history, and it introduces humor even into the descriptions of the most 
savage border warfare. It is a volume that gives you in a few hours’ reading the high spots in the life of a man who has 
had great experiences, who has helped to make history, and who has been the contemporary of great men.” 


THE FALL OF THE ROMANOFFS By the author of the “Russian Court Memoirs’’ Fully illustrated. Net, $5 


A popularly written and illuminating account of the recent revolution in Russia, carried down to the present situation there, 
and giving interesting details about Rasputin's influence over the Czarina, the attitude of the revolutionists, etc. 
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TWO SUMMERS IN THE ICE WILDS OF EASTERN KARAKORAM 
By Fannie Bullock Workman and William Hunter Workman Fully /Ilus. Net, $8.00 


Adventure of the most thrilling kind is found in the account by these two veteran and in- 
veterate explorers. They spent the summers of 1911 and 1912 in these awful wastes of ice 
and rock, and the account of their experience makes a wonder tale of human effort and 
achievement. 


CANADA, THE SPELLBINDER By Lilian Whiting Fully /llustrated.Net, $2.50 


Miss Whiting takes her readers with her upon a trip through Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, and the Canadian summer resorts, seeing everything that is interesting, important, 
beautiful or picturesque. Then she visits Cobalt and the silver mines, and afterwards goes 
westward to Winnipeg and Eimonton, Prince Rupert, Vancouver, and Alaska. 


THE DIARIES OF LEO TOLSTOY _youtH—Vol. 1, 1847-1852 Net, $2.00 


This is the first of four volumes of the only complete translation authorized by the Russian Editor Vladimir Tchertkoff. 
or sixty years, beginning in his early twenties, Tolstoy kept a diary of his daily life, recording in it his thoughts, his 
his doubt and uncertainties, his actions and friendships, and impressions of people. 


| CHINA, HER HISTORY, DIPLOMACY 
Net, $6.00 | AND COMMERCE, FROM THE EARLI- 
EST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY 








From Eastern Karakoram 


conclusions, his feelings, 


THE BLUE CHINA BOOK 
By Ada Walker Camehl 


With over 200 illustrations, many in color 


\ book devoted to early American scenes and history as B E H Park R : d Edi : N. 2 50 
%. Re o-~ — y E. H. er evise ition. et, $2. 
pictured in the pottery of the time. Written in a style at Professor Parker, the auther, lived and traveled for mahy 
once easy and entertaining, this is a +e ag will appeal jae pot wwe Ponte a » Paw ment . aes > eer eae 
to many people; those that are already interested in years , tne se, Lor W e e w 
China will welcome it for the data contained therein, and some admiration; and for a quarter of a century he has 
those that have now no interest in the subject will read it been held as one of the greatest living authorities on 


China and the Chinese. Originally published in 1901, this 
volume at once became the standard work on Chinese 
life and history. Now thoroughly revised, it is to-day 
more than ever a book not only valuable but essential for 
any one interested in the Eastern question. 

THE SOCIAL PLAYS OF 

Arthur Wing Pinero. 5 vols. Each, Net, $2.00 
With a general introduction and a critical preface to 


each play by Clayton Hamilton. 
The first volume is issued in November. It contains “The 


because it is a rarely enjoyable volume. 


REPRESENTATIVE PLAYS BY 
AMERICAN DRAMATISTS 


Edited, with an introduction to each play. 


By Montrose J. Moses. 3 Vols. (Vol. I now ready) 
Each, Net, §2.00 


Mr. Moses has selected the most important and distinctive 












play written by American playwrights, that have had 
successful production from the earliest days of the theatre 
in this country, prefacing each play witn an account of 





the circumstances of its production 
























Make 
Her 


Smel 


Reader Feel, See, Hear and 


Under Fire” 
also the most humorous and the most human. 

I'he Nation—The greatest of the books that voice the new 
ibout the war. 


The Best Book for the Mothers and Wives of Soldiers, 
for the Soldiers Themselves 
No better gift for 


WAR BOOKS 


UNDER FIRE By Henri Barbusse. 8th American Edition in Press. 
Translated from the French by Fitzwater Wray. Over 300,000 sold in France. 


is not only the most mercilessly truthful and the most appalling book yet written about the war, it is 


A STUDENT IN ARMS _sFirst Series—Second Series. 


American Edition—|st series in its 14th printing; 2nd series is in its 7th 
and for Their Sisters, Fathers, and Sweethearts, and also 


Particularly valuable for army and navy officers. 
a man in the ranks, for they set a high standard and give an inspiring example. 


ARMY AND NAVY INFORMATION By Major De Witt Clinton Falls, N. G. N. Y. 


Second Mrs. Tanqueray” and “The Notorious Mrs. Ebb- 
smith.” This issue will inaugurate the first Authorized 
Library Edition of the masterpieces of the greatest living 
playwright in the English-speaking world. 





Net, $1.50 


soul of France. The strongest and grimmest book yet written 


By Donald Hankey Each, Net, $1.50 


Net, $1.00 


Illustrated by six color plates and thirty line cuts by the author. Information is given in regard to uniforms, organi- 
tions, arms, and equipment of the warring powers, so tabulated that it is quick reference to any desired subject, 
draft, aviation, army slang, 


whether it be the salary of the different officers, privates, the fighting force, the selective 
naval militia, crews, or marine corps. Foreign armies and 


GRAPES of WRATH 


foreign money 
Net, $1.50 


BOYD B i the fight :.& 
ria MO I e y ¥ » 
CABLE’S ere at } lm Battle. it tells 


what four chums in an in- 


WAR a Mextechian tow and Ge a 
vivid and thrilling narrative 
BOOKS BETWEEN THE LINES 


an Epic of Battle and Net, $1.50 

ie Deeds: Make the No earnest man can read this 

record of what happens in the 

trenches without a tightening 

| the Battle Front. in the temples and about the 
heart.—-N. Y. Evening Sun. 





the navies are also included, with map signs and tables of 


ACTION FRONT 

Net, $1.50 
“Before one has finished the 
first story he is right in the 
thick of fighting, and there is 
no laying down the book until 
the last of these wonderful 
stories has been read and en- 
joyed."”—Philadelphia Press. 


DOING THEIR BIT 

Net, $1.25 
Giving a wonderfully graphic 
account of the English people 
at home mobilized for war and 
straining every nerve to win. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE FUNNY FEATHERS By Lansing Campbell Net, $1.50 


Fully illustrated with full-page illustrations in color and numerous black and white illustrations 
running through the text. 
All about the doings of the Dinkie Ducklings, Mrs. Panty Banty and the Black Biddie which you 





pore Ys watched last summer in the barnyard. 
Aria BEYOND THE MOUNTAIN By Aunt Sadie (Sarah Stokes Halkett) 
Winge ) Author of Aunt Sadie’s Rhymes. Illustrated by Katharine Pyle Net, $1.50 
; = How the plants got their names is told in the spontaneous spirit of make-believe children love so 
. ——— well. The fanciful verses and Katharine Pyle’s charming frontispiece in colors and dainty black 
sa te and white text illustrations make this volume a most attractive holiday gift for children 
<2" THE HAPPIFATS AND THE GROUCH Net, $2.00 


Stories and Pictures by Kate Jordan 

Fully illustrated in colors and black and white drawings running through the text. 

Sure to bring delight to the heart and smiles to the face of any small person. No frowns or tears could last a minute before 
the infectious good nature of these fat, beaming, jolly babies, busy with no end of good times. 


ALL AROUND THE SUN DIAL By Caroline Hofman. Pictures by Rachael Robinson Elmer Net, $2.00 
A little volume of rhymes for children written with a childlike simplicity and sweetness and touched with naive humor. ‘These 
verses and the lively, joyous illustrations which accompany them make a very tempting gift for the Christmas season. Fully 
illustrated in colors and many line drawings running through the text. 


THE BOY WHO WENT TO THE EAST AND OTHER INDIAN FAIRY TALES 
By Ethel C. Brill. Illustrated by Hugh Spencer. 
A series of American Indian legends with American Indian boys and girls as their heroes and heroines. 
please boys and girls, they keep close to the original stories. 


IN PICTURE LAND By Florence W. Switton 


Children’s favorite masterpieces with little storics in verse. Fully illustrated. 


GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR Katharine Pyle Edition. By Frances Browne Net, $2.50 
A charming book for children is “Granny’s Wonderful Chair,” by Frances Browne, with an introduction and many beautiful 
illustrations by Katharine Pyle. Published first in 1856, it has become one of the classics of juvenile literature. The wonderful 
chair was given to a little girl Where it carried her and the beautiful stories it told and the surprising consequences that 


followed are all narrated, 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Net, $1.50 
Although retold to 


Net, $1.00 








SOMEWHERE BEYOND | THE BLESSED BIRTHDAY 


A Year Book of Francis Thompson Net, $1.25 | A CHRISTMAS MIRACLE PLAY Net, 75 


Compiled by Mary Carmel Haley 

The compiler of these varied and beautiful selections from 
the mystic Catholic poet shows discrimination in gleaning 
the best from his works. Many choice bits from his less 
familiar poems are represented, as well as those from his 
masterpiece, “The Hound of Heaven.” 


SONGS OF A MOTHER 
A Book of Verses by Mariette M. Andrews Net, $1.00 


Illustrated by the author 

In these sincere and tender poems of a mother to her chil- 
dren, the reader is led into the intimacy of home-life, and 
made to feel the strength and beauty of mother-love. 





HELEN OF FOUR GATES ‘Net, $1.50 


A woman who has spent twenty of her thirty-odd years in 
an English cotton mill has written a novel of such passion, 
power and uncanny, gripping quality that leading critics in 
England and America are comparing it to the fiction of 
Poe and the Bronte sisters. Thomas Hardy has given 
tribute to the remarkable power of genius evidenced in the 
story, genius, he said, of the greatest promise he had seen 
in any novel he had ever read in a quarter century. 


THE JOYFUL YEARS 

By Frank T. Wawn Net, $1.50 
A story of youth and love, ideals and friendship, patriotism 
and sacrifice as fresh and beautiful and inspiring as a 
spring morning. If you are young it will make you glad 
and happy. If you are getting elderly it will lift off half 
your years. 


FICTION 


By Florence Converse 
A beautiful dramatic story of the Child Jesus and His 
young companions, cast in the form of an old mystery 
play. The drama has a wonderful musical quality, and the 
author makes excellent use of some of the most beautiful 
passages of the Old Testament which have a Messianic 
interpretation. 


DAYS OF DISCOVERY 
By Bertram Smith Net, $1.50 


A remarkable picture of boy life, full of literary charm and 
human nature, written by a man of feeling and under 
standing. More human, if less deliberately literary, thn 
“The Golden Age.” 





GONE TO EARTH By Mary Webb Net, $1.50 


“A strange, weird story but woven in # manner to fascin- 
ate the reader and hold him spellbound, Throughout the 
book a subtle humor crops out every now and then and 
adds an indetinavle charm. The dialect of the mountain- 
tongue is pleasing and adds realism to the characters 
‘Gone to Earth’ is a sweet, refreshing, tale, that cannot 
but appeal to those who are being too swiftly swept along 
by the tide of our modern civilization.”"—Spring field Union. 


THE ROYAL OUTLAW 

By Charles B. Hudson Net, $1.50 
David the Outlaw, soon to be king of Israel, leads his fight 
ing men through desperate adventures, breathless perils, 
valiant deeds, A stirring tale of action and adventure, it 
follows the Biblical outline and vividly pictures the scenes 
and customs of the time. 
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1918 Be CALENDARS 





TEAR-OFF BLOCK CALENDARS 


Calendars of various charming background designs in colors. The pads or blocks contain 
sheets to be torn off every day; each containing a carefully selected quotation. 


At 50 Cents Each. 
THE DICKENS YEAR. A very attractive calendar. The background drawing represents 


“Boots at the Holly Tree Inn” and the pad contains quotations from Dickens for every day in the 
year. Size 7% x 10%. 

LOVE DIVINE. A pretty devotional calenjar, the background design of which is a winter 
landscape; in the foreground the shepherd with lamb in his arms. The pad contains a text from 
the Bible for every day in the year. Size 7% x 10%. 

THE SHAKESPEAREAN YEAR. The design for the background 
of this handsome calendar is from the Merchant of Venice. The pad contains 
quotations from Shakespeare’s works for every day in the year. Size 7'4 x 10's. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. A beautiful devotional calendar with a quotation from the 


Bible for every day in the year. The background design is a reproduction in full colors of the Holy 





Family. Size 7% x 10%. 


A THE TENNYSON CALENDAR. A very fine calendar with background 
Bes Citietian Deer Je 


design from The Miller’s Daughter. Quotations from Tennyson’s works. Size 
7% x 10%. 


At 40 Cents Each. 
GEMS OF THOUGHT. A very striking block calendar, the background design in full 


colors, represents “An Old Man Reading.” The pad contains quotations from great authors for 
every day in the year. Size 6% x 9%. 

DAILY LIGHT. A devotional calendar with a pad containing a text from the Bible for every 
morning and evening in the year. The background is a rugged scene on the seashore. Size 7 x 8%. 


THROUGH THE YEAR. A useful calendar, with a floral landscape 


background and a pad containing 365 useful hints for the garden. Size 6% x 9%. 
DAYS WITH SHAKESPEARE. The background design is the balcony scene from 
“Romeo and Juliet.” The pad contains a quotation from Shakespeare for every day in the year. 


Size 7 x 8%. 











COME UNTO ME. A devotional calendar with a pad containing texts for 


every day in the year. The background design is “Christ and the Woman of 
Samaria at the Well.” Size 7 x 8%. 


THE DICKENS CALENDAR. A bright and humorous calendar with a background design 


from “Pickwick” showing Sam Weller and his father. The pad contains quotations from Dickens 
for every day in the year. Size 7 x 8%. 


re BELGIAN TOWERS AND CARILLON MUSIC. 


The sketches by Roy Hilton include the Towers of Malines, Ypres, Bruges, Termonde, Antwerp, 
Mons, and Ghent. Quotations and description by William Gorham Rice. 











Through centuries, in constant companionship with time on feast days, on Sundays the deep and silver 
notes of the carillon have floated over the regions of iis birth. Set in towers there, this unique, communal 
music has nobly celebrated historic events, and made holidays merry for young and old, ( ma Good 
’ atend 
» 19/8 


Size 8x 15-—Silk Tassel Hanger, boxed—Net, $0.75. 


EAT AND GROW THIN CALENDAR 


Don't eat leas, but select the proper food; that’s the secret of growing thin. Follow Vance Thompson’s 
famous Mahdah Menus and you can reduce 25 pounds in 3 months. Thousands can vouch for the efficiency 
of this method Size 5% x11%. 37 Pages. Boxed. Net, $1.00. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ DIARY 1918. Compiled by Mary Parker 


Converse. Net, 60c. 





At the top of each page are carefully selected and appropriate quotations. 
Waterproof binding; pocket size; three days to a page. Made on bond paper. 
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wrong side to. If Mr. Braithwaite should publish another 
“Critical Anthology,” I dare not say that he would not 
please his friends; but I am certain that he would not 
grieve his enemies. 

My respect for Miss Harriet Monroe is sincere, but I 
remain tepid before the new anthology in which she and 
Mrs. Henderson collaborate. I concede value to part of 
its contents, interest to more; I admit a species of utility: 
but to my mind the book is inexact, and its aim and claim, 
if I understand its declarations, is exactness. It wishes 
to define the “new poetry.” 

Miss Monroe tells us in her preface that “the new poetry 
strives for a concrete and immediate realization of life.” 
What does “realization” mean? Can Miss Monroe point 
out the line in her anthology in which the appropriation, 
the imprisonment, of the object by the phrase is more 
successful than in Tennyson’s “moan of doves in imme- 
morial elms,” or Arnold’s “vast edges drear and naked 
shingles of the world,” or Browning’s tulip blowing out “its 
great red bell like a thin clear babble of blood”? She pro- 
ceeds: “It has set before itself an ideal of absolute sim- 
plicity and sincerity—an ideal which implies an individual, 
unstereotyped diction; and an individual, unstereotyped 
rhythm.” Now simplicity and sincerity as criteria have 
two signal merits: they are fashionable and innocuous. 
They are “patronesses” with the double virtue of their 
kind; their endorsement is precious and their authority 
is negligible. A devotion to simplicity and sincerity in 
theory will interfere with subtlety or involution in prac- 
tice as little as a devotion to peace interferes with the 
vigorous and eager prosecution of war. 

Next as to the “individual, unstereotyped diction.” Miss 
Monroe is bound to define these words in terms which 
shall exclude the diction of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, 
Swinburne, and Rossetti, and shall include the diction of 
the new poets. Can she furnish that definition? In the 
matter of rhythm, free verse offers a more solid distinc- 
tion, but free verse prevails in only one section of the 
new poetry, and a differentia which covers only half the 
field to be differenced is unacceptable to clear minds. I 
find in Miss Monroe’s definition so much of the vilified 
“theory” and “abstraction” and “remoteness” that I half- 
imagine I am reading a bit of Victorian poetry. 

A poetry which is “intensive rather than diffuse” has 
been exemplified in an anthology that is diffusive rather 
than intense. The short period from 1900 to 1917 fur- 
nishes more than a hundred poets, more than three hun- 
dred contributions. Here is obviously no attempt in Mr. 
James’s phrase to put selection “on its mettle.” Even 
more inimical to clearness of ideas is the inclusion of 
poets like Percy Mackaye and Sara Teasdale and Alice 
Meynell, whose affiliations with the new poetry are either 
dubious or indistinct. The new verse, like a social aspirant, 
is mindful of the sixteenth-cousinships. This makes for 
catholicity, makes even for absolute value; what it does 
not further is elucidation. Moreover, the very liberality 
is partial. The conservative pays double for admission 
in power, in beauty, in repute. Over the door of the tent 
in which the exhibit is set forth floats a pennant with 
the inscription: Radicals at half price. The advantage to 
needy radicals is obvious. 

The “mystical” anthology contains 631 pages of selected 
verse. Anthologies nibble at authors, and one cannot but 
ask whether the appetite to which these dimensions are 
answerable should be content to nibble. Invalids must be 


coaxed with morsels, but morsels by the ton imply robust- 
ness. The editors are men of taste, but there is no rigor 
either in the demarcation of type or in the estimates of 
quality. In spite of laxities, however, the novelty of the 
enterprise gives the book a real value. 

I think I get more pleasure out of Mr. Robertson’s 
“Golden Book of English Sonnets” than from any other 
book handled in this article, with the exception of “Soldier 
Poets.” The sonnet conspires with the anthologist. Its 
soul is like a star and dwells apart, and its altitude and 
solitude are such that it unites with other stars in rela- 
tions which permit harmony while they inhibit coalescence. 
The form of the book is attractive, and the editorship, 
though not masterly, is competent. 

I recommend in “Some Imagist Poems” the courage of 
its brevity. The lavishness of so many current anthologies 
is both inertia and cowardice. Preface is wisely eschewed. 
For the rest, the work follows its type—oracular, crepus- 
cular, spectacular. The chief novelty is the appearance of 
war themes, under the stress of which the poetry some- 
times flushes faintly, but more commonly retains its 
wanness. 

The ease of the procreation of books in our shifty era 
is illustrated in the selection from Mr. Masefield’s poems. 
Out of four narratives, “Dauber” and “The Everlasting 
Mercy” are chosen; a dozen ballads and a half-dozen son- 
nets are culled from Mr. Masefield’s straitened output in 
both fields. A six-page glossary of sea-terms is added. 
Apart from this useful glossary, a clever student in an 
industrious afternoon, if he knew Masefield, could virtually 
have compiled this volume which has absorbed the con- 
vergent energies of three Ph.D.’s. 

Thomas Hardy’s sombre and powerful genius appears 
to advantage in the wisely sifted and dainty form which 
it assumes in the latest addition to the Golden Treasury 
series. Medusa loses half her grimness in a cameo. 

“The Religious Poems of Lionel Johnson,” to which Mr. 
Wilfrid contributes a hovering or embosoming preface, 
contains beautiful things, but the total effect is a little 
too liturgical and churchly. 

The inclusion of excellence is an easy triumph for an 
anthology; the keen test comes in the exclusion of medi- 
ocrity. Mrs. Richards’s “High Tide” meets the easy test 
more successfully than the hard one. The limitation of the 
contents to songs of joy and vision has given to the collec- 
tion a literary temper in which the pied and spotted an- 
thologies of the composite type are notably deficient. I 
am, once more, grateful to Mrs. Richards for proving to 
an incredulous age that poetry can keep its station as poetry 
in the absence of the prevalent subsidies from the uncouth, 
the acrid, and the obscene. 

Miss Rittenhouse’s well-known “Little Book of Modern 
Verse” has been republished in a cheap edition destined, ap- 
parently, for classroom use. I do not myself subscribe to 
the educational theory which aims to qualify people to judge 
the poetry of the next three decades by standards evolved 
from the poetry of the three decades we have just passed. 
Lonely as I am in my rejection of this principle, I resume 
fellowship with my kind in the applause I am able to grant 
on other grounds to Miss Rittenhouse’s interesting and in- 
structive book. 

The love of dogs consolidates mankind, and it is far from 
unnatural that very great names and very little names 
should fraternize in the list of contributors to Mr. Clau- 
son’s entertaining and amiable “Dog’s Book of Verse.” It 
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is hardly the editor’s fault that dogs en masse, in the dog- 
shop or the dog-show or the dog-book, remind us intermit- 
tently of the kennel. 

I trust that Mr. Cunliffe’s “Poems of the Great War” will 
find a ready sale. The volume is generously purposed in re- 
lation to the Belgian Scholarship Committee, and it fur- 
nishes a memento of current history in something like an 
epitome of living verse. The prominences—even the pro- 
tuberances—of our present-day Parnassus are exemplified 
with rare exceptions. The poetry is good, but not super- 
lative; in war verse the best voices excel neither others nor 
themselves, and war has not quickened poetry in anything 
like the degree in which it has moved poets. As to literary 
quality my impression is that Mr. Cunliffe guesses, but his 
guesses are not so inept as to impoverish the volume. Mr. 
Bodenheim’s flagrant “Camp-Follower” should have been 
rejected, not to say ejected, and it is difficult to follow Mr. 
Cunliffe in the naiveté or the subtlety which classes Miss 
Lowell’s eighteenth-century “Patterns” among poems of the 
great war. He aspires to catholicity. This fashion of being 
catholic will turn readers into protestants. 

“Soldier Poets” sells for one and sixpence, and its value 
is inestimable. The tears of people who confess that they 
shed tears have usually more water than salt in their com- 
position, but I own that I could not read this volume with 
dry eyes. The literature has no need to cower behind the 
authorship; it is good literature; rhythm, sentiment, de- 
scriptive touch, succinct phrase, are worthy of the stern and 
high circumstance in which their genesis was couched. 
But it is little phrases like these taken from Mr. Kyle’s 
vibrating introduction: Lieutenant Hodgson “found a grave 
in France in July last,” Corporal Robertson has been “miss- 
ing since July 1,” which add to the lyric grace a something 
beside which epic is tinsel, a something which associates 
the work inseparably with the irremediable losses and the 
everlasting possessions of our suffering century and race. 


Correspondence 


Anti-Imperialists in Canada 


TO THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: One need not confess to a partisanship for either 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier or Sir Robert Borden in expressing 
regret that Mr. Villard in his article in your issue of No- 
vember 22 has apparently confused two quite distinct 
classes of Canadians when he states: “Now, there is a 
marked reaction in many circles in Canada against closer 
alliance with the mother country which this war is be- 
lieved to foreshadow. But there is a surprising 
amount of feeling that Canada will go into no war here- 


after of England’s making unless she receives a voice in 
the conduct of imperial foreign affairs and a widespread 
determination to insist that Canada shal] be more rather 


than less independent of England hereafter.” The anti- 
imperialist Canadian does, indeed, oppose strengthening 
ties that bind England and Canada, but he admits of no 
“unless” to qualify his opposition. It is not the anti-im- 
perialist, then, but the pro-imperialist among Canadians 
that is determined “that Canada will go into no war here- 
after of England’s making unless she receives a voice in 
the conduct of imperial foreign affairs,” simply because 
he sees in “the closer alliance with the mother country 
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which this war foreshadows” the very imperialism Cana- 
dians have ever dreamed of, a British Empire made up 
of coérdinate nationalisms, and the certainty “that Canada 
shall be more rather than less independent of England 
hereafter.” 

It will probably prove disastrous to any claim of neu- 
trality between the rival Canadian party leaders to express 
the further regret that Mr. Villard has permitted himself 
something of an assumption in his statement that Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier “went to defeat in 1911 on the issue of reci- 
procity, which would have been so advantageous to both 
countries”; but I cannot refrain from pointing out that 
at least one Canadian protest to the assumption I refer 
to is to be found in the fact that M. Henri Bourassa (who 
has never ceased to proclaim his devotion to whatever makes 
for the prosperity of Canada) at the time of the last general 
election was so slightly impressed by reciprocity as a thing 
“advantageous” that, as Mr. Villard admits, he made pos- 
sible a no-reciprocity victory. V. L. O. CHITTICK 


Columbia University, November 23 


Faculties and Academic Freedom 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. Villard (in his vigorous and admirable letter 
in this week’s Nation on “The Allen Eaton Case”) is not 
the first to tell us what a disapproving faculty ought to 
do when one of their number is unjustly ejected from his 
chair. “What should have happened,” he says, “is an up- 
rising of the faculty and the resignation of every member 
from President Campbell down who understands both the 
wrong done to Mr. Eaton personally and, what is far more 
important, the grave injury to the cause of academic free- 
dom. Until there is such a united action by some faculty 
it is doubtful whether any headway can be made against 
the growing intolerance,” etc. Similar advice, flowing from 
the noble indignation of otherwise disinterested persons, 
has been given on numerous occasions of unjust dismissals. 
But such generous critics of the torpid academic soul might 
well try to look certain other facts squarely in the face, 
nor is it shameful, in my judgment, for the academic to 
recognize or even to state them frankly. I may the more 
readily do so because I have the happiness to serve in a 
university where freedom, academic and other, is as ut- 
terly untrammelled as it could well be in any social world, 
and where my academically trained imagination cannot 
conceive the possibility arising of any such action as has 
defiled the annals of a number of colleges and universi- 
ties from Connecticut to Oregon. ‘ 

It does not appear at all certain, or to my judgment 
even probable, that the unanimous resignation of some 
one college faculty would work immediate contrition and 
conversion in the heart of its brutal corporation of gov- 
ernors, or would quicken the fear of a hereafter in the 
soul of any other company of regents. It is as idle as to 
suppose that Germany may suddenly be converted to a 
sweet reasonableness and an enthusiasm for democratic 
liberty by the stress of military defeat, which I trust she 
is destined to suffer. If the desired reformation could 
be effected by the resignation of a faculty, or of twenty 
faculties, doubtless it would be their duty thus to sacrifice 
themselves. But do Mr. Villard, and those well-disposed 
champions who agree with him on the efficacy of the sug- 
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gested remedy, really understand what that proposed sac- 
rifice means? 

Probably nineteen out of every twenty members of aca- 
demic faculties are without private means. The spiritual 
rewards of the academic career are immeasurable; the 
material rewards are small and carefully measured. Per- 
haps this is as it should be; at any rate it is true. Very 
few college professors can save anything worth considera- 
tion out of their salaries, however warmly the successful 
business man asserts that to be their duty. On entering 
the academic life they have as definitely put aside the pos- 
sibility of acquiring a monetary competence as has the 
clergyman, or let us say the monk. Perhaps the academic 
also ought to be a celibate, but he is more frequently not 
so. He is likely to have a wife, and the prudent German 
custom that he should at any rate marry a wife with money 
has not yet been generally adopted in America. Perhaps 
it will come, if the Kaiser is enabled fully to domicile his 
victorious Kultur among us. Our professor is also likely 
to have children; if not so many as Mr. Roosevelt would 
desire for him, at least some. Furthermore, his life of 
study and research, if pursued for any considerable term 


_ of years, is likely to render him unfit in the opinion of 


other employers of labor to take up a new trade; nor are 
places in his own field open otherwise than occasionally, 
and then usually only to young men (what embittered col- 
lege president was it who said that professors seldom die 
and never resign?). If the man of already established 
position should resign as a protest against injustice done 
another, in nineteen cases out of twenty he would plunge 
into irretrievable beggary and drag his family with him. 
That is what Mr. Villard demands of him in the interest 
of an undemonstrable hypothesis! 

If we are to have desirable academic liberty (the term, 
it must be conceded, is like “freedom of the seas” in hav- 
ing as yet no universally accepted definition), it must come 
through the education of the community intelligence and 
conscience. To this the calm work of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors and the watchful and 
lively protests of men like Mr. Villard will contribute much. 
If our friend had said it was a shameful thing to have 
academics rushing eagerly to take the places of men un- 
justly dismissed, he would have said what many of us 
think. ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL 


University of Chicago, November 16 


Bigelow and Belgium 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Let me, as an old and experienced reader of the 
Nation, beg the editorial writers to keep their heads at this 
time, and not, in their zeal to defend the rights of free 
speech and to strike the spirit of militarism, indulge in ex- 
travagant language. In the issue of November 8, the Na- 
tion says: “It is no wonder the Secretary of War declared 
that the Ku-Klux assault on the Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow 
was as bad as the German outrages in Belgium,” and quotes 
with apparent approval a statement that “the members of 
the mob are blood brothers of the most debased exponents 
of Prussian brutality.” The whole issue between our coun- 
try and Germany is confused by such careless and reckless 
words, for the essence of the situation lies in the fact that 
German outrages, so far from being the work of mobs, are 


the deliberate decision of responsible military authorities 
used for the purpose either of achieving direct or indirect 
military success or of imposing terror upon enemies. Lynch- 
ing in any form cannot be defended, but it should be reckon- 
ed with as a universal expression of the mob psychology, 
likely te arise in such crises as the present, when passions 
are stirred. The deliberate employment of revolting cruelty 
by a Government as part of its military programme is an 
altogether more sinister spectacle, revealing an intellectual 
and moral perversion against which the world does well to 
unite. To rank these two utterly different things together 
is to confuse the moral issue upon which the future of in- 
ternational society hangs. 
THEODORE CLARKE SMITH 
Williamstown, Mass., November 9 


[As we have repeatedly emphasized the particular heinous- 
ness of the crime against Belgium, it is unfortunate that 
our correspondent should have inferred that we lumped 
the two crimes together.—EbD. THE NATION. |] 


Outstanding Novels of the 
Year 


By H. W. BOYNTON 


| be thinking back over the mass of fiction that has appeared 
since the summary made under this heading a year ago, 
I have tried simply to let those novels emerge which were 
really outstanding in my own consciousness: a personal 
and fallible method, but, when all is said, the only one that 
seemed to be of real use for the purpose of this article. I 
may confess to having read during the year, for better or 
worse, well over two hundred novels: by editorial kindness 
I picked two hundred. It is comforting to think of the 
many hundreds of novels, most of them inferior, that I have 
not read during that time. Perhaps there were some very 
good ones among them, which omniscience or posterity would 
choose for remembrance. But that cannot be my affair: 
here are my two-hundred-odd, and it may mean something 
that twenty-odd of them stand out for me, like glints of 
gold, against the sandy bottom of my busy little pan. 

It is a better showing, as to quality, than a similar scru- 
tiny was able to muster last year. Much of it, to be sure, 
has the secondary merit, from a reviewer’s point of view, 
of the expected and usual. Books by well-known writers, 
look forward to them as we may, are, after all, of well- 
known kinds. They offer not the enchantment of novelty, 
but the satisfaction of possessions that are both valued and 
familiar. If the story-teller falls below his best, we feel a 
mild regret; if he exceeds himself a trifle, we feel very com- 
fortable about it. We are conscious of being reasonably 
safe in the hands of a good performer. Even when he mere- 
ly repeats himself, habit and momentum serve to maintain 
his lead over the “average” performer, his certainty of being 
“placed” in any field. It is on no higher grounds, I fear, 
that our present list would include the latest books of 
Messrs. Wells, Galsworthy, Marshall, Beresford, and 
Churchill. Mr. Wells has the world by the buttonhole still, 
but he may not be able to hold it forever with that same old 
anecdote of his, however ingeniously and ingenuously he 
may re-refurbish it. A year ago he did startle us: a Wells 
converted, transformed, humble before the Lord, pledged to 
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see life through in the light of his new and saving grace. 
Alas, the “note of rich faith” upon which the voice of Mr. 
3ritling ceased has cracked already! It is too plain from Mr. 
Wells’s later confidences that he exults in his Invisible King 
as a creature of his own invention, a deity made in his own 
likeness. This god is merely the latest of the Wellsian con- 
trivances for making the world-machine work properly. Mr. 
Wells is quite in earnest about it: serious he cannot be. 
“The Soul of a Bishop,” interesting as an exhibit, is of lit- 
tle account as a novel because it has nothing to do with a 
bishop or a soul. It merely presents the lively spectacle of 
a Mr. Polly, or a Mr. Britling, or a Mr. Wells (what’s in a 
name?) waking to find himself attired in apron and gaiters, 
and making haste to get rid of them. Mr. Galsworthy is a 
better workman, a better artist than Mr. Wells. “Beyond” 
shows his usual firmness of structure and grace of style, 
but it adds nothing to his interpretation of life, does noth- 
ing to broaden or sweeten it. It is based upon the old young 
convention of protest against convention, of the ancient fal- 
lacies which the “moderns” of every age have rediscovered. 
It thinks liberty is doing as you please, and therefore con- 
demns authority, whether moral, social, or civil. It thinks 
love is lust, and therefore condemns the marriage that would 
restrict it, without giving it much to hope for outside of 
marriage. He thinks human nature is weak and therefore 
paints only weaklings. There is no health in it, and it will 
pass. In Mr. Churchill’s interpretation, whatever it may 
lack, there is much health. The world he looks upon is a 
world of order, full of weakness and injustice, but uncon- 
quered by them and unconquerable, since strength and pur- 
ity and generosity are in it also. He is not a great novelist, 
but he aims to be one; not merely the good story-teller na- 
ture made him, but a responsible interpreter of modern life 
in its large external aspects. He is always for the big theme 
and the broad handling. If he has never quite mastered 
such a handling, that is the fault of his endowment, not of 
his purpose or effort. If he seems to be always biting off 
a trifle more than he can chew (more than a trifle in “The 
Inside of the Cup”), we can but admire the honest ardor 
of the attempt. “The Dwelling-Place of Light,” which 
tackles the problem c’ industrialism as its predecessors 
tackled the problems of religion and politics, wisely pre- 
sents that problem without pretending to solve it; we might 
have wished, in this instance, something more in the direc- 
tion of a solution than its vague appeal to the standards of 
rural-academic culture. 

Mrs. Wharton’s “Summer” would be ranked among the 
books of predicable quality only as being by the author of 
“Enoch Frome,” which was in its day a sufficiently exciting 
departure from the expected. It is a moving tale, with its 
action that hovers so long between the neighboring verges 
of tragedy and squalor, and is in the end drawn back by 
force merely of the saving goodness in human nature, to 
a foothold of safety and of real if wintry sunshine. The 
little saga “Thorgils” is memorable also, stark tale of a sim- 
ple and great-hearted soul by a writer who has often seemed 
merely fanciful and mannered. More characteristic of its 


author than Mr. Hewlett’s story is “The Shadow Line” of 


Joseph Conrad; indeed, it might fairly be offered as a “first 
degree” for the novice seeking initiation into the Conradian 
mysteries. The menace and the glamour of his ocean are 
here, the humanly strange yet strangely human atoms with 
which it plays. One cannot forget the heart-wracking 
voyage of that ship, nameless and accursed, with its plague- 
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ridden crew. Morbid, yet somehow sanative, yield- 
ing to the full that sense one always has of Conrad as a 
being abnormally clear-sighted and common-sensible, adrift, 
or marooned, in a world of ghosts. Finally, among these 
welcome but supplementary assets of a year’s reading, mem- 
ory congratulates itself upon the final volume in English 
of the Danish tetralogy, “Pelle the Conqueror,” and third 
of those “Books of the Small Souls,” in which the Dutch 
novelist Couperus seems to grope almost despairingly 
among his minor chords for the moment of resolution into 
something approaching Nexé’s triumphal major strain. 

Of these remembered stories by well-known hands, only 

one, I find, has to do even remotely with the war, and that the 
most nearly negligible of them, as a story, Mr. Wells’s fig- 
ment about the bishop. Several other novels by writers with 
safe constituencies have dealt more closely, in a way, with the 
war as a physical thing: for example, “The Red Planet” of 
W. J. Locke, the “Missing” of Mrs. Humphry Ward, “The 
Second Fiddle” of Phyllis Bottome. But through the war 
helps the action, one feels that it has been used precisely for 
that, as a background or fulcrum, a romantic convenience. 
Mr. Locke’s melodrama, Mrs. Ward’s Victorian romance, 
Miss Bottome’s modern comedy, have merely the war-flavor, 
are merely the usual articles—war-flavored. To Mr. Wells’s 
bishop, the death-struggle of Europe is at least an eye- 
opener. As revealer it has its integral part in several re- 
cent novels of more or less freshness and power. On this 
account, I fancy, the “Changing Winds” of St. John Ervine 
stands out in the memory. So much of the tale belongs to 
the old order, the Britain of the public school and the coun- 
try house (as but now once more affectionately portrayed in 
Archibald Marshall’s “Abington Abbey”); or of youth ex- 
perimenting in London (as it still experiments in the 
“Housemates” of J. D. Beresford). Times change, however, 
and the trophy we carry away in memory from this narra- 
tive is Mr. Ervine’s picture of that restless, stall-fed Britain, 
messing with little revolutions, moral, social, and zsthetic, 
upon which the war broke suddenly with its devastating and 
purifying forces. The record closes upon the sad but not 
quite tragic scene of England’s finest proving their quality 
by a sacrifice that surely cannot have been vain. The de- 
basing and devastating aspects of the war have not gone 
unchronicled; once this year, at least, in “Children of Fate,” 
by Marice Rutledge, they have had a forcible if somewhat 
shrill expression in fiction. This ardent pacifist lays the 
crime of war at the door of woman, holding that without her 
sanction the world would not have the deadly recurrent 
spectacle of that “maleness run riot” (to use the phrase of 
another feminist), which is war. The disintegrating effect 
of war on the individual also has been ruthlessly set forth 
in “A Soldier of Life,” by Hugh de Sélincourt. In the main, 
however (and more wholesomely, we must think) fiction has 
laid its stress upon war’s revealing and clarifying influences 
upon character: nowhere more successfully than in “The 
Ordeal by Fire” of Marcel Berger, that striking story of a 
French boulevardier, skeptic, and egotist, who in the process 
of becoming a cripple becomes a man. In “The Treloars,” 
also, an American novel of unusual flavor, the uncertain 
currents of several helplessly “modern” lives are directed by 
the war into their true channels. 

Fresh or unusual flavor may, I think, be found in all the 
other books on our memorable list. Not always an agree- 
able flavor: in “The Rise of David Levinsky” it is extremely 
unpleasant, acrid yet not clean, a ghetto flavor, perhaps. The 
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disconcerting thing is that we cannot make out whether 
Mr. Cahan appreciates the spiritual obscenity of the crea- 
ture he has made: embodiment of all the contemptible quali- 
ties an enemy of the Yiddish Jew could charge him with. 
In delightful and reassuring contrast is Mr. Nyburg’s “The 
Chosen People,” an interpretation of the Jew in America 
shot through with an idealism based upon a proud faith in 
the destiny of his race. That destiny, one feels, hangs quite 
as much upon the type represented by the hard-surfaced 
Russian-Jewish lawyer of the story as upon that repre- 
sented by the dreaming Rabbi whose idealism is for all men 
to read. Three studies of feminine character seem to detach 
themselves, by virtue largely of their flavor,from the many. 
None of them is feministic. The Clare Hartill of “Regiment 
of Women” is a vivid and unsparing portrait of feminine in- 
dividualism and egotism, a schoolmistress who cares for her 
pupils and associates only as they minister to her vanity 
and sense of power. That she once succumbs to a real emo- 
tion ironically paves the way for the almost brutal ven- 
geance she suffers in the end. In a larger way, the book 
interprets the ingrowing emotionalism and moral sterility 
to which any community lacking the leaven of the opposite 
sex is prone. The book is none the less fascinating for its 
faintly Brontesque accent. In the same way, “Zella Sees 
Herself” owes something of its charm to its elusive sug- 
gestion of Jane Austen. In neither instance is the resem- 
blance traceably a resemblance of style; it is rather a mat- 
ter of atmosphere and, vaguely, of method. To tell the story 
of Zella in twenty words would be to tell nothing; one must 
be satisfied with commending it as a portrait-study of 
demure and pentrating humor. “Aurora the Magnificent” 
has humor of more robust sort. The impressiveness of that 
lady, indeed, depends upon the narrow margin by which her 
magnificence escapes the ludicrous. She is, one would say, 
an impossible heroine, if she were not proved. The story is 
a very fine and generous comedy of Americanism abroad. 
There is no denying Aurora, or the wholesome elemental 
womanhood, the ripeness of character, that underlies her 
outrageous bloom. 

Three notable novels of interpretation must again be 
bracketed together by reason of their natural kinship: “His 
Family,” “Secret Bread,” and “The Three Black Pennys.” 
They all have their being in an atmosphere of meditation, of 
melancholy in the Miltonic sense, of brooding upon human 
life, its heritage and its destiny. And in each instance this 
mood is focussed upon the relation of the family to the in- 
dividual, both for its own sake and as symbolic of all wider 
human relations. In each instance also our study is based 
upon minute and faithful records of fact, but only as they 
may be subjected to the transmuting touch of imagination. 
And in each instance a style of dignity and individuality 
makes itself felt simply as the natural vehicle or expression 
of the substance. For such work as this creative realism 
is not too high a title. Two other novels of the year linger 
in one’s mind from whose tablets so many among even recent 
literary experiences have been already, and happily, blurred 
or erased. One is “The Spring Song” of Forrest Reid, that 
very moving and imaginative study of the most moving of 
all living things: childhood laid upon the rude sacrificial 
stone of adolescence, and quivering to its death. The other 
is “The Sorry Tale,” that strangely born story of the Christ 
which, for all its dubiousness of origin, and for all its oddity 
of accent and its burden of detail, has elements of beauty 
and even of greatness hardly to be gainsaid. 


The Drama in London 


By WILLIAM ARCHER 


T would be absurd to pretend that the air-raids have 

left the theatres quite unaffected. Some of the weaker 
entertainments—weaker, I mean, from the box-office point 
of view—they have killed off. But it is remarkable how 
small has been their effect on theatrical life in general; 
and the plays which are mainly frequented by the mili- 
tary element in the population have suffered not at all. | 
had great difficulty, the other evening, in finding a seat at 
“The Better ’Ole,” a good-humored caricature of life in 
the trenches which is filling the Oxford Music-Hall twice 
daily ; and “The Boy,” a musical farce at the Adelphi, drew 
its £300 a performance every night of the September 
“Hunny-moon,” to quote a popular witticism. 

The production of new plays, indeed, is rather stimu- 
lated than checked by the war in the air, inasmuch as 
the pieces which succumb to it have to be replaced. Thus 
the revival of “A Pair of Spectacles” at Wyndham’s 
Theatre has made way for Sir James Barrie’s quaintly 
named and quaintly imagined apologue, “Dear Brutus.” 
Though it takes its title from “Julius Cesar’: 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings— 
its substance is manifestly suggested by “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” But whereas Shakespeare wrote in pure 
creative ecstasy, without a trace of didactic purpose 
(Gervinus and the Germans notwithstanding), Barrie, 
like a true Scot, must needs improve the occasion, and 
preach us a gentle, unobtrusive little sermon. His moral 
is the ancient one—a half-truth like all such maxims— 
that “character is destiny.” It matters not (he seems to 
say) whether, at the cross-roads of life, we turn to the 
right hand or to the left—we shall arrive none the less 
at the point towards which our inward impulses, our rul- 
ing passions or foibles, are headed. And then, with charm- 
ing candor, he gives his case away, by showing that char- 
acter itself is partly a product of circumstance, and de- 
pends in no small degree upon whether, at a critical junc- 
ture, we turn to the right hand or to the left. Marriage, 
for instance, is a cross-roads at which it behooves us to 
look warily at the finger-posts, since it is certain that one 
turning may lead to the Delectable Mountains, and the 
other to the Slough of Despond. And it is just here that 
perverse Nature does all she can to blindfold us! 

The story of “Dear Brutus” is so dream-like and evanes- 
cent that it is very hard to imprison it in words and sub- 
ject it to the jurisdiction of logic. Suffice it to say that 
a very ancient and eccentric gentleman who likes to be 
known as Lob, tout court—Lob, it will be remembered, 
is one of the aliases of that tricksy spirit Puck or Robin- 
Goodfellow—has gathered under his roof a heterogeneous 
house-party, who have, however, this common character- 
istic that most of them think they have taken the wrong 
turning in life, and would be far happier if they could 
get back to the cross-roads and choose their paths afresh. 
In the first act we find them, each in turn, bewailing their 
destiny. Mr. Purdie (for instance) the born philanderer, 
finds Miss Joanna Trout infinitely more sympathetic and 
attractive than Mrs. Purdie, whose main fault is that he 
happens to have married her. Mr. Dearth, a broken-down, 
alcoholic artist, attributes his degradation to his hard, 
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irresponsive wife, who has not given him either the chil- 
dren he desired or the comprehension he required; while 
Mrs. Dearth feels that she made the mistake of her life 
in marrying this wastrel, instead of an aristocratic ad- 
mirer whom she might have had for the asking. Even 
Lob’s dishonest butler is convinced that if he had gone 
into business instead of into service he would now be a 
rich and possibly an honest man. Then some one draws 
aside the curtain of the French window, and lo! instead 
of the treeless down on which Lob has planted his habi- 
tation, we look deep into the dim aisles of a moonlit forest! 
For it is midsummer night, and this is the enchanted wood 
in which whoso wanders can repair his “wrong. turning” 
and find his “second chance.” Moved by an irresistible 
impulse, each little group of characters goes forth into 
the silvery night, while Lob stands chuckling at the practi- 
cal joke he is playing on them. 

The second act, in the depths of the forest, opens with 
a scene which vaguely recalls the Bottom and Titania epi- 
sode in Shakespeare. The thievish butler has become an 
equally acquisitive financier, owner of many automobiles; 
and he is now adored by an aristocratic beauty who, in the 
first act, was all for sending him to prison. Then we find 
that Mr. Purdie, having married Joanna Trout, has dis- 
covered her to be quite uninteresting and unsympathetic, 
and is busy vowing the devotion of a lifetime to the lady 
who was, in the unamended order of things, the unsym- 
pathetic and uninteresting Mrs. Purdie. In this episode, 
of course, we have the counterpart of Shakespeare’s 
Hermia-Lysander-Helena scenes. But there is no Shake- 
spearean prototype for the passage which makes the suc- 
cess of the play—a delightful scene between the artist, 
Mr. Dearth, and Margaret, his daughter that might have 
been. It is full of charm and poetic feeling, and more 
than redeems an act in which we might otherwise have 
been apt to feel that the effect attained by all this lavish 
employment of magical apparatus was not quite commen- 
surate with the effort. As it was, when the curtain fell on 
Margaret’s pathetic cry, “I don’t want to be a might-have- 
been!” we confessed ourselves conquered once more by a 
spell as potent as Puck’s—the enchantment of the true Bar- 
rie touch. 

In the third act, the gradual return of the Midsummer 
Night Dreamers to their sober senses is effected with a 
great deal of pleasant ingenuity. We are allowed to hope 
—at least so I gathered—that, though their memories of 
the magic forest are as vague as Bottom’s memories of his 
“translation,” yet all have learned something from their 
adventure... In the case of Mr. and Mrs. Dearth there is 
no doubt about the matter: they go forth renovated into 
the fresh morning light, and Margaret follows dancing 
after them, perhaps to be a might-have-been no more. 

If the moral of “Dear Brutus” is but a half-truth, that 
of “The Saving Grace,” by Mr. Haddon Chambers, is so 
elusive that it is impossible to take the measure of its 
validity. The title seems to place it beyond question that 
some sort of moral hovered before the author’s mind. By 
“The Saving Grace” we must no doubt understand humor 
(by the way, who invented the phrase?), and Mr. Cham- 
bers pretty clearly wanted to say something on that well- 
worn but not yet threadbare theme. But somehow he seems 
to have omitted the point of his anecdote—or is it, per- 
haps, a lack of the saving grace that prevents me from 
seeing it? 





Blinn Corbett is an appallingly impecunious gentleman, 
inhabiting, with his wife and niece, a cottage near Lon- 
don. Impersonated by Mr. Charles Hawtrey, he is, of 
course, largely endowed with the saving grace, but it does 
not save him from being, in the first act, a particularly 
mean sort of adventurer, who shamelessly schemes to 
marry his niece, Susan Blaine, to a callow but wealthy 
suitor for whom she does not care. Mrs. Corbett, on the 
other hand, is totally devoid of humor; and, oddly enough, 
this deficiency is something like a saving grace in her, for 
we feel that she is really the soul of goodness, and that 
her blind adoration of her husband prevents her from 
realizing the baseness of his schemes. The character, 
played by an admirable actress, Miss Mary Jerrold, is really 
rather original, and is the chief attraction of the play. 
The boy lover is duly hooked, and all is going swimmingly, 
when his distracted mother descends upon the idyllic 
scene, like a tigress robbed of her cub, and a three-cornered 
duel ensues, between her exasperation, the effrontery of 
Corbett, and the simplicity of Mrs. Corbett. But Mrs. 
Guildford (the formidable parent) undermines her own posi- 
tion by letting it be known that her son has already been 
engaged to more than one undesirable young person. The 
jealousy which this intelligence awakens in Susan’s bosom 
shows her that she does really care for the foolish but 
rather attractive youth; and presently, for no very obvious 
reason, Mrs. Guildford withdraws her opposition to the 
match. I ought to have said that the action is placed in 
the first weeks of the war, and that the tramp of the new 
armies is heard at intervals in the background—metaphori- 
cally, I mean, not literally. Blinn Corbett himself has 
fought with distinction in South Africa, but has left the 
service (we gather) under a cloud. Through his wife’s 
artless intervention, he is, in the end, recalled to the colors, 
and we are given to understand that the re-awakening of 
patriotism has made a new man of him. Perhaps, then, 
it is not humor but love of country that is, in the author’s 
eyes, “the saving grace.” The point is not clear, nor is 
it very important. Tae comedy is light, -bright, amiable, 
not without a strain of originality. It is certainly saved 
by its humor, even though the salvation of its hero is much 
rather due to his wife’s lack of humor. 

Capt. Desmond Coke, author of a three-act drama, “One 
Hour of Life,” produced at the Kingsway Theatre, has, 
I believe, written some novels, but is new to the stage. The 
play is one of those which make one regret the infre- 
quency of collaboration in England. If Capt. Coke could 
have obtained the collaboration of some one who could put 
a little style and fantasy—-perhaps even a little thought— 
into the work, “One Hour of Life” might have been the 
play of the season, or of several seasons. As it is, the 
interest of the theme is a good deal discounted by the flab- 
biness and intellectual inadequacy of the workmanship. 


The scene of the first act is an uninviting little Soho 
restaurant. There Lord Fenton, a wealthy and eccentric 
peer, has a rendezvous with his wife, who is living apart 
from him. She resents the ironic egoism of his outlook 
upon life, and is especially jealous of his devotion to his 
hobby—a unique collection of chased and jewelled snuff- 
boxes. It is one of his eccentricities to have chosen for 
a meeting-place this grimy Swiss eating-house, which gets 
terribly on her nerves. Moreover, she has noticed in the 
street outside a man who fixed a sinister gaze upon her 
gorgeous raiment and glittering jewels; and her husband’s 
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refusal to take her nervousness seriously adds the last straw 
to her exasperation. The interview, then, is far from being 
a success. At its close (for no very satisfactory reason) 
Lord Fenton goes off in his motor car, leaving her alone 
to await the return of the car, which is then to convey 
her to her separate abode. No sooner has he gone than a 
picturesque and handsome personage enters, whom Lady 
Fenton recognizes as the man of the sinister eyes. To 
her horror, he comes up to her, addresses her endearingly, 
and begs her to come away with him. When her vehement 
indignation brings the manager and waiters on the scene, 
the intruder calmly explains that the lady is his wife, that 
she is subject to hallucinations, and that all he wants is 
to get her to come quietly home. He plays his part very 
cleverly, and makes an ally of the manager of the res- 
taurant, who has from the first regarded with disfavor 
the eccentric conduct of Lord and Lady Fenton. The scene, 
in narration, sound rather extravagant, but in action it 
appears quite plausible. We feel that the unfortunate lady 
is absolutely trapped, and that the more angry and alarmed 
she becomes, the more does she play into the kidnapper’s 
hands. When, at last, he carries her, fainting, from the 
stage, we have the sensation of having assisted at a per- 
fectly conceivable exploit of audacious criminality. Unfor- 
tunately, this is much the best scene in the play. 

In the second act, the kidnapper arrives with his still 
unconscious victim at the headquarters of his gang, a hand- 
somely furnished room in Bloomsbury. The gang, four 
in number, is no ordinary band of thieves. They are men 
of education and of high social idealism, who have devoted 
themselves to the science and art of burglary in order to 
effect a juster partition of the good things of this world. 
Like Robin Hood of old, what they take from the rich they 
give to the poor; and the initials of their association— 
“G. C. D. B.,” or General Charity Distribution Bureau— 
appear, with handsome donations attached, in many a 
charitable subscription list. When Lady Fenton comes to 
herself, she is at first horror-struck to find that she has 
been stripped of all her jewelry and is in a den of thieves. 
But her captor—known to the police as “Slim Jim” by 
reason of the success with which he has eluded them—tells 
his own story and expounds the principles of the gang in 
an oration so eloquent and impassioned that she is car- 
ried away metaphorically, just as she was literally in the 
previous act. Her husband has somehow tracked her and 
is heard hammering at the door; but she hides from him 
and enables the gang to send him away discomfited. Nor 
is she content with this—she is so hypnotized, partly by 
the person and partly by the ideas of Slim Jim, that she 
offers to help him in breaking into her husband’s house 
and scooping up the priceless collection of snuff-boxes. Thus 
she will at once gratify her grudge against her husband’s 
hobby and further the humanitarian activities of the latter- 
day Robin Hood and his merry men. 


Now this is an excellent fantastic idea. Stevenson might 
have made of it a “New Arabian Night.” But it is essen- 
tial that it should be treated with a little imagination and 
irony, and especially that the flaws in the economic policy 
of the Bloomsbury bandits should be gently hinted at. The 
author, unhappily, does none of these things. The long 
speech of Slim Jim is perfectly serious, highly rhetorical, 
and extremely foolish—so much so that we can by 
no means sympathize with Lady Fenton in being, even 
for the moment, taken in by it. Nor is there the small- 
est suggestion of economic criticism. We are not, of course, 


expected to accept, as Lady Fenton does, the principles of 
the gang; the whole thing is too preposterous to be taken 
seriously; but there is nothing to show that the author 
realizes where the economic fallacy comes in, or has any 
notion that his philanthropic freebooters are only reducing 
to absurdity an idea that has, from time immemorial, 
wrought incalculable harm. There is no one to hint that 
the coming of a juster economic dispensation is not 
hastened, but indefinitely postponed, by “robbing Peter to 
pauperize Paul,” or even by inducing Peter to “sell all he 
has and give to the poor.” There is no one to suggest that 
what the philanthropists ought to work for is a juster 
distribution of wealth at its source, not haphazard and 
futile re-distributions—illusory corrections of an infinitesi- 
mal part of the results of a radically unjust system. 

The third act lacks even the structural ingenuity of the 
other two. It deals, of course, with the attempted rape of 
the snuff-boxes; but it is wholly incredible and ineffective, 
both in its external incidents and in its psychological pro- 
cesses. It is a great pity that a play containing so much 
excellent material should not have been more felicitously 
handled. Some of the scenes in the first two acts are ad- 
mirably conceived; but they are interspersed with passages 
which are positively tedious, simply because of their poverty 
of thought and flatness of expression. 


London, November 1 


BOOKS 


Tennyson Made Easy 


Alfred Tennyson: How to Know Him. By Raymond Mac- 
donald Alden. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 


ENNYSCON was a humorist as well as a lyrical poet; 
and expressed once whimsical regret that he had be- 
come a classic in his own lifetime, a subject for study in 
schools. He fancied children sighing over “That horrid 
Tennyson,” as a task. What he would think of the vari- 
ous guides, introductions, handbooks to his works, such 
as this issue of the “How to Know” series, may readily 
be conceived. All this multiplication of apparatus to in- 
duce people to read poetry, and Tennyson’s poetry, has a 
comic aspect like trying to persuade a cat to lap cream, 
or a duck to swim. If it were to read theology, or politi- 
cal economy, or philosophy, the end might justify the means; 
but poetry 
This book follows the accepted pattern—a brief life of 
the poet followed by chapters which combine analysis and 
criticism of the more popular poems along with copious 
extracts from them. It is well calculated to bring reluc- 
tant intellects to the water, even if it cannot compel them 
to drink. 

As an American interpreter of Tennyson, Professor Al- 
den labors under the disadvantage of remoteness from the 
poet’s environment and also from his modes of thought. 
An English country rectory in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury is very far away from a California university in the 
twentieth. The critic fails to appreciate the moulding in- 
fluence of Tennyson’s spiritual environment upon him, how 
narrowly English he was, as Dowden pointed out, or how 
his mind was formed by study of the classics. Stedman 
showed the influence of Theocritus upon the “English 
Idyls”; and the Memoir contains much evidence on Tenny- 
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son’s life-long adherence to classical standards. But the age 
has definitely moved away from the classics, no doubt to its 
immense advantage; and such a masterpiece as “Lucretius” 
is not even mentioned. 

This remoteness from Tennyson’s world leads his inter- 
preter into misconception. He misses the point of “The 
Northern Farmer.” That admirable monologist is not a 
“hard-souled old Pharisee” at all, but a rugged old pagan, 
a typical English rustic with a feudal devotion to the squire 
and the peasant’s passion for “the lond.” His own death 
matters not a whit, compared with the inconvenience it 
may cause the squire, and the possible maltreatment of his 
dearly loved fields. His Christianity was a veneer; going 
to church in his wife’s lifetime and voting on the Tory 
side was the whole of it. His real religion was “dooty” 
to the squire, the land, and even to bad Bessy Marris’s 
natural son. This sense of duty runs like a scarlet silken 
thread through the sack-cloth quality of his life, like Sir 
Anthony Gloster’s poetic decision to be buried at sea at 
the very spot where his wife’s coffin was slid overside, “By 
the Little Paternosters, as you come to the Union Bank.” 
In fact, duty strikes the keynote of “The Northern Farmer” 
as surely as in the great ode on the death of Wellington, 
whose passing Longfellow also celebrated. It is a Roman 
quality in the English which has made them form a cult 
of Duty. Wordsworth as high priest named her “Stern 
daughter of the voice of God.” 

Less pardonable is the misconception of the exquisite 
lyric snatch, “O that ’twere possible,” out of which grew 
the richer, fuller melodies of “Maud.” The lover is neither 
“distraught” nor “forsaken” (p. 91). He expresses the 
longing of millions in all ages for the briefest glimpse of 
their dead— 


The souls that we loved, that they might tell us 
What and where they be. 


Professor Alden follows Dr. van Dyke’s lead in regarding 
“Maud” as a splendid failure, more or less, which raises 
the question whether professors and parsons can ever fall 
in love. The point of “Maud” is how love can lift and en- 
noble a morbid nature almost driven insane by brooding on 
a family tragedy. Alone among critics, Mallock has per- 
ceived the depth and purity and passion of this modern 
“Song of Songs.” He contends that the modern lover sur- 
passes Shakespeare’s Romeo in the spirituality of his af- 
fection. His love for Maud has made his “life a perfumed 
altar flame.” Love leading to self-dedication is a modern 
Victorian idea. 

Much critical ink has been spilt in making comparisons 
which lead nowhere. Tennyson is blamed for lacking 
Browning’s profundity; and Browning for lacking Ten- 
nyson’s mellifluousness and sense of form. The poet is 
compared with himself and blamed for what he is not, 
rather than appraised for what he is. So many critics write 
of Tennyson without seeming to be aware that he was an 
artist and lived to create beauty. They almost take for 
granted that literature is overburdened with creations of 
pure beauty, “About the best thing God invents,” says 
Browning, and that “the champagne flavor,” as FitzGerald 
called it, of “English Idyls,” is as common as the taste of 
dirt in Spoon River. They find also that Tennyson is de- 
fective in thinking, almost shallow, the man who thought 
out for himself the main lines of evolution ten years before 
“The Origin of Species” appeared, and formulated the new 








doctrine in the chiselled verse of “In Memoriam.” This 
unreflecting chatter about Tennyson’s shallowness should 
cease. 

On the whole, Professor Alden is on the side of the angels, 
and defends this Victorian archangel against the attacks 
of the little cliques, the faddists and the Philistines. He 
might, however, make fewer concessions to the enemy. 

There are ways and ways of knowing Tennyson. The 
best way undoubtedly is to discover for yourself the old 
maroon-bound volume of Ticknor and Fields, and explore it 
in the winter evenings by the light of the family lamp, 
when you ought to be at your lessons, and the crackling 
of a turned leaf may rouse the Olympians to the fact that 
it is that boy’s bed time. But such ideal conditions cannot 
be standardized. 


Canada’s Jubilee Meditations 


The New Era in Canada: Essays Dealing with the Upbuild- 
ing of the Canadian Commonwealth. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.75 net. 


ALF a century ago, four British-American colonies 

united to form a new political entity, the Dominion of 
Canada. It was a daring experiment. All four provinces 
were poor and thinly settled, sadly lacking in communica- 
tions and mutual understanding; two had an ill repute for 
“debt, deadlock, and rebellion”; political faction feeling ran 
high and was aggravated by differences of race and religion; 
the means employed to bring the union about were not al- 
ways above reproach; and yet the experiment succeeded. 
The four provinces have grown to nine, embracing almost 
half the continent. The best proof of its strength is the 
way it has met the wrench and strain of this terrific war. 
In spite of the irreparable loss in the flower of Canadian 
manhood, in spite of the growing financial burdens, the 
Dominion is facing the issue of this long crisis not only 
without flinching, but with confidence and hope. But for 
the war, the Jubilee of Confederation would have been made 
a great national festival; even so the anniversary has not 
been allowed to pass unmarked by fitting memorials. The 
most instructive to the outer world and the most perma- 
nently valuable will be the various publications of the Cana- 
dian intelligentsia, such as the collection of essays entitled 
“The New Era in Canada.” 

It is an illuminating symposium. Without exception, the 
papers are able and well written, and the writers are repre- 
sentative of the various classes and interests in Canada. 
The list of contributors includes a Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop, the chairman of a Federal commission, the presi- 
dent of a great bank, the head of a leading boys’ school, two 
women, three university professors, and three journalists. 
The eyes of one and all are turned not on the present crisis, 
but on the future of the Canadian commonwealth. Their aim 
is to awaken their own people to the problems they must 
grapple with, if Canada is to live on as a free and progres- 
sive nation. For this reason, it affords the alien but sym- 
pathetic observer glimpses into the national consciousness 
of a sister state. 

Two papers are by Leacock, and those who know him only 
as a jester and satirist will be surprised at the pessimism 
of the professor of political economy. In the opening essay 
“Democracy and Social Progress,” he leads his readers to 
the brink of a black abyss and lets them gaze into it. He has 
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no more illusions about democracy than Godkin himself, 
whom indeed he quotes. Demos believed in an elected legis- 
lature as a cure for all his ills. Tested by time, an elected 
legislature has proved to be very faulty. It could be mis- 
led, bullied, stampeded, bribed, or bought in the lump. Lea- 
‘ock’s conclusion is that democracy is no more infallible 
than any other form of government. Its strength lies in 
the moral energy of the citizens who support it. “For hon- 
est government, we must have honest people. Without that 
there is no hope.” Equally clear-sighted and vigorous is 
his concluding essay, “Our National Organization for the 
War,” which is being circulated in Canada almost as a “Tract 
for the Times.” He pricks the bubble of war-time prosper- 
ity and warns, like Cassandra, of coming ruin. 

Sir Clifford Sifton, a noted practical politician, shows how 
the foundations of the “New Era” can be definitely laid, 
by legal enactment. Extended scope of the Civil Service 
act, reform of the Senate, amendment of the B. N. A. act, 
which is the Canadian Constitution, would make for prog- 
ress. The knotty problem of French and English in Canada 
is handled by Professor Wrong with sympathy and under- 
standing. . The peculiar state of things in the Ottawa 
schools is set in its true light as a plain breach of the law. 
Professor Adams tells some sorely needed home truths 
about the “inexhaustible” character of Canada’s natural 
resources. The defects of city government, slums, over- 
crowding, lack of continuity in policy are discussed by 
the editor, Principal Miller, of Ridley College. Two papers 
discuss Canada’s relations within the British Empire. Mr. 
A. J. Glazebrook is all for closer, organic union, while Mr. 
J. W. Dafoe points out the lions in the path, and would 
let well enough alone. The women’s contributions are sig- 
nificant. One urges her sisters on to more knowledge and 
more thorough understanding of their special employments, 
above all, the care of the home and the care of children. 
The other is mainly interested in the suffrage for women, 
and hopes that the bestowal of the franchise will create a 


new class of voters not bound by the conventions of the | 


existing parties. 

Plain dealing is the note of all the essays. There is no 
flattery of popular prejudices, or of a foolish national pride. 
Evils in the body politic are clearly envisaged: and, at the 
same time, there is a distinct effort at construction. If 
the ideas set forth in these papers can win popular sup- 
port and be worked out in practice, the outlook for the 
Dominion is distinctly hopeful. All the discussion pro- 
ceeds upon the tacit assumption that there is a future 
for Canada, that the world will be made safe for this 
particular democracy, and not become a dead, desolate, 
Prussia-ridden planet. 


The Financial Factor in the War 


Trade Fallacies. By Arthur Kitson. London: P. 8S. King 
& Son. 


OUBTLESS it would be a good thing for every one 

to simplify his problems more than he does, but it is 
possible to carry the process too far and by so doing to 
eliminate some of the essentials. Our author thinks that 
those conducting the affairs of the nations, particularly 
Great Britain, have forgotten a great many things they 
ought to remember; certainly, he himself has overlooked 
not a few that the rest of us cannot make ourselves forget. 
He asks why the Allies have so completely failed to em- 
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ploy the psychological factor against the enemy, while the 
enemy has employed it in neutral countries with such skill 
and success against the Allies. In other words, why have 
not the Allies stemmed the Central Powers’ “avalanche 
of falsehood” by “graphic accounts of military and naval 
encounters,” and the like, and by a wholesale use of the 
“movies.” It may have occurred to them that the world 
is not altogether composed of children, or they may have 
been convinced that the peculiar attitude of the neutrals 
is not due to the “avalanche of falsehood” set in motion by 
the Central Powers, but to fear of invasion and to con- 
tingencies of a commercial nature. 

This in passing, however. What interests us most is 
the “financial factor,” to which our author devotes his 
second chapter. He appears to be full of admiration for 
the German way of financing the situation created by the 
present war. He declares that in a closed self-supporting 
Empire such as the Central Powers may be said to be, its 
entire business can be as easily, as satisfactorily, and far 
more economically carried on by a State Bank paper cur- 
rency system than with a gold and silver currency. So long, 
he adds, as the paper money is made legal tender through- 
out the Empire for all debts public and private, so long 
as the Government itself honors it and keeps the amounts 
issued within certain bounds, there is no reason why such 
a system should not enable the enemy to develop his re- 
sources as the United States developed hers so successfully 
for the whole of the greenback period. 

This statement would have a little more weight with 
Americans if the United States had been kept out of it. 
We have no illusions regarding our’ greenback period. 
Furthermore, the phrase “so long as the Government itself 
honors it and keeps the amounts issued within certain 
bounds” is not reassuring; without any such intention on 
our author’s part, it wears a sinister appearance. What 
constitutes “certain bounds”? Certainly the information 
cannot be gathered from the weekly statements of the 
Reichsbank. 

Mr. Kitson is not alone in assuming that if a nation has 
no commercial relations with the outside world it has noth- 
ing to fear from an expansive paper currency. If his ac- 
quaintance with some of our Continental issues were greater 
his admiration of German finance of to-day might be tem- 
pered somewhat. Rhode Island, for example, in the period 
to which we have just alluded, was conceivably as self- 
supporting as the Central Powers are, and have been dur- 
ing the last three years. There were no railways or tele- 
graphs or telephones in those days. Rhode Island mer- 
chants undoubtedly bought and sold some goods, outside 
the State, but not more proportionately, we suspect, than 
Germany has been doing. The two cases, in fact, may be 
said to be quite analogous. Yet repeated efforts on the 
part of the Rhode Island government to make its paper 
issues legal-tender resulted in the merchants putting up 
their shutters and in winning for the community the sou- 
briquet “Rogues’ Island.” We do not forget that the Ger- 
mans are said to be a more docile race than the Yankees; 
yet human nature is human nature and has its limitations. 

It is true that our author recognizes that there is such 
a thing as foreign exchange. The fact does not daunt him, 
however. If the entire world were, he says, under one 
supreme ruler, all the bullion and coin of the world might 
be scrapped and buried, and a universal paper currency 
established which would maintain and facilitate trade and 
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production far more easily and with infinitely less cost and 
friction than at present. But the trouble is that there is 
not one supreme ruler; indeed, his advent grows remoter 
every day. Besides, if he were to appear to-morrow, should 
we have a guarantee that he could do on a world-scale what 
Rhode Island, to stick to our illustration, was unable to 
do on a small scale? 

In a chapter on the Gold Fetish our author says: “If 
in the future our currency and credit are to be based on 
gold, and if they are to be made redeemable in gold on 
demand, then our industries, our trade, and commerce 
must be restricted.” Let us hope that some time a better 
stabilizer of trade than gold will be found, but a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush. It is a bad thing to 
have trade and commerce restricted; it is much worse to 
have them overexpanded. 

German trade, we are told, can be captured only by the 
nation that can emulate Germany’s trade methods, espe- 
cially banking methods. The proof of the pudding is always 
in the eating. The last word about German banking in 
connection with trade expansion has not been spoken. Those 
who remember the bank scandals of 1900 and certain revela- 
tions a few months before the outbreak of the present war, 
will insist on suspending judgment on these methods for 
a while. Germany’s attempt at economic conquest of the 
world has, it is suspected, been a very expensive project. 
If it had been less expensive it is possible that the larger 
part of the world would not now be in arms. The trouble 
with our author is that, in attempting to strike a balance, 
he has left some of the elements of cost out of account. 

Incidentally he pays his respects to Gresham’s law, which 
he says is contradictory to all the laws of efficiency, evolu- 
tion, and common-sense. This he proves by declaring 
that steel is enormously cheaper than gold, but a steel 
bridge is infinitely cheaper and better than one of gold. 
Financial writers who extol a bank check currency are 
unconsciously denying the validity of Gresham’s law which 
they profess to uphold. Check currency is the cheap- 
est form of money ever known, and has driven out gold 
currency to an extraordinary extent. 

Here we reach the point where argument is impossible. 
This allusion to Gresham’s law admirably illustrates the 
type of mind that impregnates this work. It is singularly 
devoid of real historical knowledge, of economic insight, 
of any grasp of the subtleties of industrial intercourse. 
Yet its very naiveté, combined with an excellent command 
of the king’s English and a self-confidence which we admire 
without respecting, makes the book entertaining reading. 


Patriotism and Food 


The Food Problem. By Vernon Kellogg and Alonzo Taylor. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


“PDATRIOTISM and food! Winning a world war by 

eating corn and chicken instead of wheat and beef! 
It will take much education to get this point of view. An 
army of food-savers does not appeal to the imagination 
at first consideration. But remember the large words of 


M. Bloch: ‘That is the future of war—not fighting but 
famine. 

In these words is summed up the spirit of this timely 
book on the present food problem by Professor Kellogg, 
of Stanford University, and Professor Taylor, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Both are members of the United 
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States Food Administration, and there is a preface by 
the chief of that department, Herbert Hoover, who does 
not exaggerate the importance of his task when he declares 
that “to-day the war has entered a phase in which food 
dominates the economics, strategy, and statesmanship, not 
only of the countries at war, but of neutrals as well.” 
His latest conclusion is that we should encourage now 
the production of animals rather than restrict too largely 
our encouragement to the production of wheat, because 
it will be easier for us, as it will be easier for Europe, 
to recover lost wheat acreage than the lost herds. One 
partial substitute for animals may be found by increasing 
the supply of vegetable fats, and in this, Mr. Hoover de- 
clares, “lies much of the world’s hopes.” 

These points and a hundred others are discussed in 
detail by the authors of “The Food Problem.” Their 
volume is so replete with facts and cogent, lucid reasoning 
that it is indispensable to all who write on this problem 
for newspapers and magazines; and those who are inclined 
to carp at this or that action of the Food Administration 
will be moved to leniency after realizing, through a perusal 
of these pages, the great difficulties and perplexities con- 
fronting this Administration. Glimpses of its many-sided 
activity are given; its officials have conferences at Wash- 
ington with representatives of live-stock growers, packers, 
and so on; other divisions, largely manned by volunteers 
who work without compensation, devote their attention. to 
groceries, dairy products, fruits, vegetables. Representa- 
tives are sent by the great national organizations of wo- 
men for conferences; and the participation of the churches 
in the work is already highly developed. “It is a fine exhi- 
bition of the patriotism and practical possibilities of the 
American churches when appealed to for national service.” 
All this activity gives an anticipatory answer to the ques- 
tion: “Are we patriots enough to stand without flinch- 
ing when our pockets and appetites are touched?” 

With the possible exception of China the United States 
is the largest food-producing country in the world; our 
animal products alone amounted last year to over twenty 
billions of pounds. That we should be called upon seri- 
ously to economize and largely change our food habits 
would have seemed incredible a few years ago; yet here 
we are in the midst of the world-war, looking to the Euro- 
pean nations who have been in it three years for hints as 
to what we had best do. Among the most valuable pages 
in this book are those in which the authors relate what 
has been done in England, France, Italy, and Germany to 
solve the food problems; to conserve supplies, to stop waste, 
to curb profiteers, to prevent hoarding, to enforce new food 
habits, etc—all for the ultimate benefit of the consumer 
as well as to help win the war by promoting efficiency. It 
is consoling to find that the authors are convinced that 
some of the most drastic measures will not be used in this 
country; nor are we likely to make experiments along lines 
which have proved failures abroad. In England, for in- 
stance, the “Runciman Order,” limiting lunches to two 
courses and dinners to three, was revoked after four 
months as a flat failure. It was found that lessening the 
use of the less important and luxurious foods actually in- 
creased the use of such staples as bread and meat, which 
was exactly what was not desired. 

Particularly instructive, psychologically as well as eco- 
nomically, are the results of a study of conditions in Ger- 
many made in these pages. It appears that, even with 
the aid of women and prisoners of war, the intensive 
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methods of cultivating the soil could not be maintained, 
the result being that the population is now subsisting 
on two-thirds of the diet previously regarded as a mini- 
mum. The rationing system has been only a partial suc- 
cess. Despite military discipline and table policing, the 
authorities have been unable to control the use of wheat 
and rye by the peasants. In the case of meats, dairy 
products, fruits, and vegetables the attempt to keep a nor- 
mal distance between the producer’s price and the con- 
sumer’s price has proved a failure. Extortion has not 
been prevented, speculation has not been checked, and 
distribution has not been equitable. “Despite the con- 
stant appeal by the authorities that success in the war 
depended in part upon the maintenance of the food regu- 
lations, producers were always willing to break them, and 
so were the consumers with means.” One thing has been 
done thoroughly: waste has been almost eliminated. The 
discipline which this involves has, however, been so irk- 
some that the women of Germany “long for the day when 
wasting will again be permitted.” This is probably the 
strangest result of these investigations: that when the 
food supply runs low, people will eat less sooner than waste 
less! 

The second part of this volume is concerned with the 
physiology and sociology of nutrition, with final chapters 
on Grain and Alcohol and Patriotism and Food. The 
sources of the food elements: vitamines, minerals, sugar 
and starch, proteins, meats, and fats are discussed, with 
many sidelights on the problems immediately before us. 
One thing may puzzle the reader: why does the Govern- 
ment not compel the millers to stop denaturing grains; 
that is, removing from them fats and mineral salts that 
have great nutritive value? It is no answer to this very 
important question to state that there are other sources 
from which these particular food elements may be de- 
rived. So there are; but why compel our soldiers to add 
vegetables and. fruits—which are not always easy to obtain 
—to an arbitrarily denatured bread diet which might be 
made sufficient in itself? Here, surely, the Government 
does not discourage waste. Why should not the millers be 
invited to be patriotic as well as the rest of us? 


House and Home 


Decorative Elements in Architecture. By William Franck- 
lyn Paris, L.H.D. New York: John Lane Co. 

Interior Decoration for the Small Home. By Amy L. Rolfe, 
M.A. New York: Macmillan Co. 

The Effective Small Home. By Lilian Bayliss Green. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 

The Healthful House. By Lionel Robertson and T. C. 
O’Donnell. Battle Creek, Mich.: Good Health Publish- 
ing Co. 

“The Studio” Year-Book of Decorative Art. New York: 
John Lane Co. 

Arts and Crafts: A Review of the Work Executed by Stu- 
dents in the Leading Art Schools of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Edited by Charles Holme. New York: John 
Lane Co. 


OUSES to live in rather than to look at are commended 
in these as in many other recent books of the kind. 
They all say much the same thing in differing ways. In 
the aggregate they stand for a quite wonderful influence. 


This tireless stressing of simplicity, of fitting the place 
of residence to practical needs, is undoubtedly producing 
a better domestic architecture from Machias to San Diego. 
For the fact that many of the newest American houses 
are as fine in front and furnishings as the oldest, and in- 
comparably better than the ruck and truck of our middle 
period, one thanks such propaganda as is directed by art- 
school graduates in the volumes under review. 

The most distinctly literary accent is contained in Mr. 
Paris’s epigrammatic pronouncements. The author has, 
naturally, a different mode of speech from that of an ad- 
viser-in-particular to the readers of a women’s magazine. 
Ideas interest him more than the issue of aluminum vs. 
enamelled coffee-pots. His examples of decorative art are 
taken from palaces and great museums, not from laborers’ 
houses at Port Sunlight or Gary. His book is quite con- 
tinental in quality; the reviewer, indeed, perhaps through 
insular prejudice, feels that an occasional illustration from 
English eighteenth-century ironwork or American colonial 
furniture would sometimes carry the desired points more 
tellingly than do the French and Spanish pieces chosen. 

The central theme of Mr. Paris’s exposition is identi- 
cal with that of the less costly books written to help young 
folk who purpose building and living in a three thousand- 
dollar house at Keokuk. That there is a technique of dec- 
oration to be learned and applied, whether one seeks to 
make truly habitable a manor house or a cottage, is the 
great lesson. Professional and lay ignorance of this prin- 
ciple has resulted in “millions spent on facades and farthings 
only on interiors. Many a costly gown of silk hides a tat- 
tered cotton petticoat. However, there is not the chief 
crime. It is, when the petticoat is also costly and of silk, 
for it to be too long or too full or too green.” 

Mr. Paris develops this idea that interior decoration, 
far from being a trade in which any cheap little modiste 
or ignorant carpenter can succeed, is a fine art as serious 
and arduous as the profession of architecture. To tradi- 
tional forms he clings closely, holding that it “is better to 
repeat some fine epigram of the ancients than to utter a 
brand new platitude.” One condones radicalism, he be- 
lieves, in hats, but not in houses. To be happy, though a 
suburbanite, one avoids “the aberrations of Eastlake, the 
dislocations of Art Nouveau, and the angularities of Mis- 
sion.” The chapters on historic ornament, tapestries, 
painted glass, and iron work are worth more for the pic- 
tures accompanying them than for any addition to our 
sum of knowledge. 

A neat summary of such parts of several works on in- 
terior decoration as apply to the small house is the sub- 
stance of Miss Rolfe’s unpretentious but useful little book. 
The author teaches home economics at the University of 
Montana. Her expositions read like college lectures re- 
vised for a larger audience. They wiil help to bring many 
middle-class Americans to the next plane of appreciation. 
“The majority of people,” as Miss Rolfe writes, “have 
passed the stage of affection for the hearth rug proudly 
bearing a recumbent dog, or the carpet boasting huge roses 
and lilies which might have been plucked from the covers 
of a florist’s catalogue; but it is still not generally known 
that, even though the design of a floor covering is conven- 
tional, it must also be sufficiently dull to stay down in its 
place.” With Whistler one might challenge an expression 
of regret for “the bygone days when a love of art was the 
instinctive possession of even the most humble people,” 
and still concur in hoping that, through ever widening op- 
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portunities for education and travel, most men and women 
in the near future may enjoy such a possession. 

A pleasantly personal tone pervades Mrs. Green’s con- 
tribution. She describes a childish interest in prettify- 
ing a Victorian home in Ohio; her courses at Vassar Col- 
lege and in the art schools of New York and Paris; her 
marriage and first housekeeping in a Western city and the 
removal later on to Boston, where, having resolved to make 
no mistake in home-building, her husband and she under- 
took to make shift for a year in two rooms. This proba- 
tion period, prior to buying land and erecting a suburban 
house, lengthened out to four years, and during it Mr. 
Edward Bok unexpectedly descended upon the miniature 
establishment of which he had heard as “a complete home 
on the smallest possible scale.” His conclusion was: “Well, 
if you can do this for yourselves you are just the one to 
do the same sort of thing for the hundreds of women who 
write to us for advice.” 

Thus began Mrs. Green’s experience as editor of a “little 
house department.” Out of her knowledge of the real prob- 
lems of anxious home-makers she has brought together 
a volume of most minute specifications for furnishing a 
house either with new possessions (at carefully estimated 
prices) or with things already in hand whose usefulness 
and looks may be improved by intelligent treatment or 
disposition. From the vestibule, which “should be fur- 
nished with an umbrella-stand,” to the attic something is 
indicated to be done in every room and cranny. If the 
directions are often pedagogically particular, remember that 
the work is for simple people who must be shown just 
where the sewing-machine goes best. 

Health talk is expected in a book out of Battle Creek. 
Their insistence, nevertheless, on esthetics as a prime fac- 
tor in physical and mental well-being brings Messrs. Rob- 
ertson and O’Donnell into line with other missionaries of 
the house beautiful. Mere sanitation is not enough for 
health. Women are twice as liable as men to neurasthenia; 
it is a factor in this liability that many women still spend 
their days amidst “splotchily papered walls, ceilings that 
seem on the point of dropping down on the head, and rooms 
stuffed with a mass of ill-assorted, ill-arranged furniture 
that lacks even the virtue of being useful.” 

From this standpoint of the sensory and hygienic value 
of correct and agreeable surroundings the thesis of the 
well-placed, well-built, well-furnished house is developed. 
Style but not pretentiousness is favored; a good house does 
not prompt a thought of how much it cost to build. The 
authors like dwellings of brick, concrete, or stone, since 
these seem to grow out of the ground, while frame con- 
struction, ceteris paribus, is less reposeful. For its safety 
and healthfulness they commend hollow tile construction 
for walls, and they hope that solid concrete roofing, still 
experimental, may succeed, if only for the outdoor dining 
and sleeping facilities thus made available. The discus- 
sion of interior fitments is sane and informative. 

The 1917 conspectus of progress in decorative art, com- 
piled by the publishers of the Studio, shows effects of the 
war. The usual continental and British colonial depart- 
ments are omitted. The architectural section reflects cur- 
rent governmental restrictions on the building trades. The 
year-book, in brief, is thinner than it was before the rape 
of Belgium. Even so, however, it gives the American archi- 
tect, crafts-worker, or decorator plenty of hints and helps, 
whether from so ambitious a remodelling as that of Keldy 
Castle or from the construction of pretty and suitable work- 





ingmen’s cottages at Walgrave. One notes that since 1914 an 
important hand-weaving industry has been started at Mac- 
clesfield, an ancient centre of silk weaving, and that the Wil- 
liam Morris traditions are carried on by his old firm, di- 
rected by J. H. Dearle. 

Gratifying recognition of the promise of American art 
occurs in a chapter on “United States Architecture and Its 
Accessory Arts,” by Leon V. Solon, who urges European 
architects and craftsmen to read the American magazines 
of art. English people, he observes, still think of the typi- 
cal house in this country as “an ingenious grafting of the 
Surrey cottage on to a stock of California bungalow.” Mr. 
Solon speaks well of recent American office buildings. He 
surely errs, however, in indicating that the first “sky- 
scrapers” were universally without architectural style or 
refinement. The oldest of them, the Ames building in Bos- 
ton, is, if anything, too stylistic, and Louis H. Sullivan, 
of Chicago, during the “nineties” was interesting the nation 
with his brilliant decorative work on commercial struc- 
tures. 

Its statements of courses of instruction and suggestions 
of the conditions and principles under which these are con- 
ducted make Mr. Holme’s review of British and Irish school 
work especially useful to American supervisors and teach- 
ers. The pictures, to be sure, of work done by students 
demonstrate no marked superiority over the output of 
American schools of similar scope; they show, indeed, a 
few things which a rigorous censor might have left out. 
The total effect of the compilation is to prove the persistent 
expansion of the British arts and crafts movement. Even 
a list of the schools described, all of them devoted in whole 
or in part to teaching the artistic handicrafts, gives a sense 
of the bigness of preparations that are forward in the Brit- 
ish Isles to perpetuate the best of the arts evolved prior to 
the factory system. 


A Bye-Path in Criticism 


French Criticism of American Literature Before 1850. By 
H. E. Mantz. New York: Columbia University Press. 


$1.50. 


HIS is a dissertation written with zeal and spirit and 

covering an interesting corner in Franco-American in- 
tellectual relations. One may see here the beginnings of 
our literature mirrored through keen French eyes, and one 
may follow, with Mr. Mantz’s guidance, several significant 
phases in that criticism. Before 1820, there is little com- 
ment save on Benjamin Franklin, and this figure is not 
viewed primarily in a literary light. But dating from the 
advent of Romanticism, there is a certain amount of peri- 
odical criticism, which makes two main demands on Ameri- 
can literature: that it shall reflect the new political ideal 
of its country and that it shall be autochthonous, inde- 
pendent, dealing with the “good savage” or the equally 
good settler. 

It is consequently a disappointment to the reviewers 
when the American product turns out to be largely English, 
by inspiration and imitation. That is the second phase, 
which also exhibits a certain impatience with the paucity 
of American masterpieces. The third phase is a recogni- 
tion of the legitimacy of this English literary ancestry for 
the pioneers, accompanied by a belief that in the second 
third of the century the transplanted race is finding its 
appropriate democratic expression. “The American should 
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depict nature and American nature.” It is inevitable, then, 
that the authors chiefly appreciated by the French should 
be, first of all, Cooper, whose Indian tales at least furnish 
a proper mixture of savages and soil. Then Washington 
Irving, praised for his studies of native life rather than 
for his English and Spanish scenes. And later “Evange- 
line” and the poems of Joaquin Miller for similar reasons. 
Other American poets, with the partial exception of Bryant, 
are not viewed with great favor, and the same may be said 
of the early theatre. 

The material from which such views are drawn is 
“selected” and “representative,” to quote Mr. Mantz. It 
is also extremely scanty. It includes only fourteen re- 
views (chiefly stressing the Revue Encyciopédique) of 
the half-century considered, and most of these cover but a 
few years each, together with some half-dozen contempo- 
rary volumes. To fill out the treatment, two chapters of 
the six are given over respectively to Tocqueville’s “De- 
mocracy in America” and to the criticism of Philaréte 
Chasles. The latter constitutes a valuable and suggestive 
survey of American authors, but much of the space given 
to Tocqueville scarcely concerns literature. A graver de- 
fect in Mr. Mantz’s study is that his “selection” does not 
select some of the most important periodicals of the epoch. 
He has not included the famous Globe, that herald of cos- 
mopolitan criticism, nor any authoritative newspaper of 
the class of the Journal des Débats. Some salient articles 
such as that of Balzac on Cooper (Revue Parisienne, 1840) 
receive no mention whatever. 

This bibliographical scantiness is regrettable, but Mr. 
Mantz is apparently willing to serve simply as a pioneer 
to what was, after all, a pioneer appreciation of a pioneer 
literature. American literature, French criticism, and Mr. 
Mantz’s book are all in no wise complete. But the first 
two show usually a better sense of style and construc- 
tion than does Mr. Mantz’s book. 


Notes 


ONI & Liveright announce for publication on Decem- 
ber 2 “The Great Modern French Stories,” by Willard 
Huntington Wright. 

To-morrow the John Lane Company will publish “A 
Trip to Lotus Land,” by Archie Bell. Early in December 
this house will close their autumn publication season with 
the following volumes: “Frenzied Fiction,” by Stephen 
Leacock; “The Invisible Guide,” by C. Lewis Hind; “Harry 
Butters, R.F.A.,” edited by Mrs. Denis O’Sullivan; “Gar- 
dens Overseas and Other Poems,” by Thomas Walsh; 
“Songs of the Celtic Past,” by Norreys Jephson O’Conor; 
“The Moods of Ginger Mick,” by C. J. Dennis. 

“We of Italy,” by Klyda R. Steege, will be published 
shortly by Dutton. 


UTNAMS announce for publication shortly the follow- 

ing volumes: “Rising Japan,” by the Rev. T. Sunder- 
land; “A Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis,” by 
Joshua R. Morton; “Democracy and the War,” by John F. 
Coar; “Alsace-Lorraine,” by Daniel Blumenthal. The Put- 
nams, acting as the American representatives of the Cam- 
bridge University Press, announce the publication of the 
following volumes: “Selected Essays of Hazlitt,” edited by 
George Sampson; Locke’s “Theory of Knowledge and Its 


Historical Relations,” by James Gibson; “Manuring for 
Higher Crop Production,” by E. J. Russell; and “Composi- 
tion and Nutritive Value of Feeding Stuffs,” by T. B. Wood. 


TEVENSON somewhere refers to “a Moldavian Jew” 

as a human type most radically different from the Eng- 
lish. Mr. M. E. Ravage’s “An American in the Making” 
(Harper; $1.40) is the story of the Americanization of 
a Moldavian Jew. Although there is here and there a 
touch of that condescension which Miss Repplier complains 
of in immigrant autobiographies, the book is on the whole 
refreshingly free from attempts to teach older Americans 
their duties; Mr. Ravage does not even suggest that the 
only true Americans are those who were born in eastern 
European ghettos. His purpose is to describe the various 
stages by which he has become in thought and feeling an 
American. His emphasis is laid not on the typical, but 
on the individual, traits of his experience; and to this 
fact the narrative owes much of its interest and value. 
It gives the impression of being not only a more searching, 
but a more honest account of the process of being Ameri- 
canized than has been presented by any one else. The 
first quarter of the book describes the life of a Ruma- 
nian village, the excitement caused by the return of a native 
who has grown prosperous in America, and the exodus 
which followed. When the author came to New York he 
was about sixteen. His American education began with 
his experience as a peddler of chocolates and later of toys 
on the East Side. Next he worked as a “sleever” in a 
sweatshop; at this time he began to associate with East 
Side “intellectuals” and devoted his spare time to reading 
and attending night school and lectures. He spent a year 
in a New York high school in order to qualify for a 
scholarship at Cornell, but failed to win the scholarship. 
This failure was fortunate, for it led him to discover 
“America of the Americans,” as he calls it; he went West. 
A year at the University of Missouri altered his view of 
life as radically as the change from Vaslui to New York 
had done. The last quarter of the book answers the ques- 
tion, “What effect will a course at a Western university 
have upon a young Jewish radical, a graduate of the slums, 
with an eastern European background?” The answer 
makes one wish that more earnest young immigrants could 
somehow be sent to Western colleges and universities. Mr. 
Ravage’s English, though a trifle rhetorical at times, is 
always clear, lively, and picturesque. 


ERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS’S articles in the Century 

on Polish and Eastern problems have now appeared in 
book form (“The Reconstruction of Poland and the Near 
East”; Century; $1 net). They were well worth repub- 
lishing, though the attitude of the writer is rather that 
of a thoughtful observer than an incisive critic. He has no 
definite solution to offer for any of the problems which 
are sure to plague mankind after peace negotiations shall 
have begun. As regards the future of Poland, only one 
thing seems certain to him: the Central Powers have con- 
jured up a de facto Poland which can never disappear, 
though Prussia has said nothing about her Polish provinces 
and Austria has only vaguely declared for fuller autonomy 
for Galicia. The Poles themselves will have to forego the 
dream of restoring their historic territories. Russia, Mr. 
Gibbons argues, has never been fair in her treatment of the 
Poles, nor indeed has she shown real sympathy with the as- 
pirations of any Slavic nationality. When we come to the 
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Near East, nothing will be gained, he thinks, “in shut- 
ting out Germans, Austrians, and Hungarians, to let in 
Russians.” This, it is true, was written before the Rus- 
sian revolution, but in the author’s opinion, as expressed 
in his preface, Russian imperialism has survived the revo- 
lution. His doubts extend to all the Balkan problems. 
The Rumanian difficulty might conceivably be solved by re- 
storing to Rumania a portion of Bessarabia and having her 
cede back to Bulgaria a part of the Dobrudja wrested from 
her in 1913. As for the Rumans of Transylvania and Bu- 
kowina, he believes that if a plébiscite were taken to-day 
they would vote to remain with Austria-Hungary. In this 
he is probably right. 


OOKING into the distant future, Mr. Gibbons is beset 
“by misgivings which conflict with prevailing opinions. 
Thus he does not believe that there can be a permanent 
common policy between Great Britain and Russia, and 
he reminds Italy that she will commit a serious blun- 
der by annexing territories with a mixed population. 
He is certainly no apologist for German brutality and 
megalomania, but he finds the German Drang nach 
Osten not unnatural. He even has a kind word for 
the Turks. “If they went to war,” he says, “because they 
were wrongly led by a few men whom Germany bribed, 
they are to be pitied instead of punished.” He recounts the 
sins of all the Great Powers in their dealings with Islamism 
and regards the arguments against a Russian control of 
Constantinople as unanswerable. Much of his doubt is justi- 
fied, but the trouble with such inconclusive reasoning is that 
it leads back to the familiar excuse for the war as “inevit- 
able” and forward to a settlement which settles nothing. 
“Que sais-je?” may become a delightful working theory in 
literature, but as applied to politics, amiable skepticism will 
not save the world from a repetition of the present catas- 
trophe. 


N spite of their preoccupation with other duties and in- 

terests arising out of the war, the editors of the Review 
of Historical Publications relating to Canada, and the group 
of reviewers associated with them, have maintained in the 
volume for 1916 the unusually high standard set for this 
very useful Annual. In looking over the list of publications 
reviewed one cannot help being impressed with the amount 
of really excellent historical material Canadians are pro- 
ducing at a time when the natural tendency is to live in 
the present rather than in the past. The reviews are con- 
veniently classified as in former years under six general 
headings: Relations of Canada to the Empire; History of 
Canada; Provincial and Local History; Geography, Eco- 
nomics, and Statistics; Archeology, Ethnology, and Folk- 
lore; Ecclesiastical History, Education, and Bibliography. 


N December, 1915, at a memorial service in Boston, in 

honor of Edith Cavell, it was decided to offer an “Edith 
Cavell nurse from Massachusetts” to the British Govern- 
ment, to serve with the British expeditionary force in France 
for the duration of the war. The little volume, entitled 
“The Edith Cavell Nurse from Massachusetts” (Boston: W. 
A. Butterfield; 60 cents), in which Miss Alice L. F. Fitz- 
gerald tells of her experiences in the first year of that ser- 
vice, will interest most readers, we fancy, less for that rec- 
ord, interesting as it is, than for the vivid account of the 
imprisonment and the events following the imprisonment of 





Miss Cavell which makes up the second half of the book. 
There is a crisp brevity in this relation which reflects the 
ominous rapidity with which things moved from the mo- 
ment when the English nurse was put on trial, while the ef- 
fect as of watching a drama at close range is enhanced by 
the division of the narrative into short chapters with such 
headings as The American Legation Intervenes, M. de Leval 
Takes Steps, Monday Night—“The Political Department,” 
Monday Night—The Prison of St. Gilles. All royalties from 
the sale of the book are to go to the Committee for the Sup- 
port of the Edith Cavell Nurse in France, but there is no 
need of an extraneous motive for buying it. No one who 
opens it at any point will be likely to wish to lay it down 
until he has read every one of its hundred small pages. 


NOTHER book about women at the front is “A Nurse 

at the War,” by Grace McDougall (McBride; $1.25 
net). “Graphic” the publishers term it, and the word is 
none too strong. Besides being graphic, it has an air of 
hurry that suits well the incidents that it relates. Some of 
these are the stuff of many war books, but there are touches 
that one more rarely finds, as the want of supplies at criti- 
cal moments, and, more disheartening, the relentless inter- 
ference of “red tape,” and this, not in over-regulated Ger- 
many, but in war-torn Flanders. There was apparently no 
end to Miss McDougall’s physical vigor, resourcefulness, or 
cheerfulness. It is not easy to see what a man could have 
done that she did not do. No night was too dark, no road 
too strange or shell-swept, for her to start out upon what 
might have been regarded as a wild-goose chase, but which 
usually ended in success. She does not parade horrors, 
but her buoyancy is so irrepressible that neither does she 
shrink from letting them appear in all their ghastliness. 


PPARENTLY Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, having had a 

long and successful career as an interviewer, deter- 
mined to utilize his contacts with the great and call the 
result autobiography. “Through Life and Round the World” 
(Dutton; $3.50 net) has for sub-title “The Story of My 
Life”; but he tells little more than the Needy Knifegrinder. 
Beyond the fact that he was a curate in the West Indies, 
went into journalism, and travelled extensively, his per- 
sonal revelations are few: but his book abounds in what 
Mr. Leacock calls “aristocratic anecdotes,” platitudinous re- 
flections, and “fine writing.” His naive confessions as a 
curate help to explain the spiritual deadness and profession- 
alism of the Church of England; they might well be used 
as illustrative footnotes to “The Soul of a Bishop.” With- 
out a single qualification for the office of priest or relig- 
ious teacher, he “went into the church,” as he might have 
gone into a bank. Even when he left it from conscientious 
reasons, he evinced no real understanding of the religion 
he was supposed to teach, not even envisaging the problem. 


N almost dishonestly misleading title is “1,000 Hints 

on Flowers and Birds” (Putnam; $1.50 net), by Mae 
Savell Croy. The impression of coérdination that is con- 
veyed is belied when it turns out that the birds receive only 
32 pages in a volume of 359 pages, or one chapter among 
twenty-one. This chapter, it should also be said, is of no 
value to the field student, concerning, as it does, only such 
matters as bird houses and food. The justification of the 
book (it does justify itself) is in the highly condensed in- 
formation on gardening and the full index that renders 
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this information quickly accessible. The author’s infor- 
mation, though generally correct and serviceable, is more 
than once careless, as witness her use of Chapin in citing 
a book by Frank M. Chapman, and her very unscientific 
assertion that “insects include grasshoppers, beetles, cater- 
pillars, and spiders.” She is also capable of writing “a 
specie of plants” and of repeatedly using “lay” for “lie,” as 
in this not unamusing example: “Fresa manure laying 
around in piles will be the means of breeding any quantity 
of flies.” 


« N Introduction to Political Philosophy,” by H. P. 

Farrell (Longmans; $1.25 net), is exactly what its 
title indicates it to be. There is a brief introductory 
chapter on the aim, scope, and method of political philoso- 
phy, an elucidation of Greek political philosophy which is 
elongated out of all proportion to the volume as a whole, 
and three other chapters dealing with the theory of the 
social contract, the analytical school of jurists, and the his- 
torical theory of the state respectively. The book does not 
set out to provide a complete history of political theory 
such as is contained in Sir Frederick Pollock’s little manual, 
for example. Professor Farrell has picked out the high 
spots, and on these he presents to his readers more enlight- 
enment than elementary volumes on this subject usually 
afford. Nevertheless the book remains, as its author in- 
tended it, an epitome of other men’s writings, not an ex- 
pression of his own. 


HE war has been the occasion, or the excuse, for 

many a book whose relation to things military was re- 
mote, not to say fanciful. Most people, however, will agree 
with Dr. E. Griffith-Jones when he points out that the dread- 
ful toll of young life which these three years have witnessed 
makes the problem of human immortality very pressing. 
His little book “Faith and Immortality” (Scribner), 
though hardly original, is, therefore, timely and welcome. 
Dr. Griffith-Jones illustrates the oft-mentioned eclipse of 
a lively faith in immortality by letters from young men 
in the trenches, which are indicative, not indeed of skep- 
ticism, but rather of indifference. Various causes for this 
eclipse of faith are suggested with some insight, though 
it must be said that a wider reading in the literature of 
the psychology of religion would have made this portion 
of Dr. Griffith-Jones’s book more profitable. The philo- 
sophical argument which follows in support of the concept 
of immortality puts various conventional considerations in 
a rather fresh and persuasive fashion, while the latter 
part of the work is devoted to a discussion of the Christian 
doctrine of the future state. The author throughout means 
to be thoroughly orthodox, but this does not prevent him 
from giving to his subject an independent and thought- 
ful consideration. The view to which he finally comes is 
that the future state should be regarded as a continued 
and eternal “probation,” with possible final destruction 
for those (if such there be) in whom merciful Omnisci- 
ence is able to find nothing but an evil will. It may be 
said that this latter part of the book will be of value only 
to those who are interested in Christian theology; but one 
may well question how many movements of the spiritual 
life are of more genuine interest than Christian theology 
and its progressive development. As a contribution to en- 
lightened Christian speculation Dr. Griffith-Jones’s little 
book is of real value. 


‘*W N the spring of this year I noticed in the catalogue of 

Mr. Frank Woore, antiquarian bookseller, of St. Peter’s 
Street, Derby, two quarto manuscript volumes containing the 
reminiscences of Charles MacFarlane. The name of the 
writer was not known to me.” These are the first words 
of John F. Tattersall’s introduction to the “Reminiscences 
of a Literary Life” (Scribner’s Sons), in which MacFarlane, 
once known as the writer of many books, is brought back 
from the limbo of the early nineteenth century to these pip- 
ing times. Resuscitations of this kind commonly prove to be 
like the spasmodic jerkings of galvanism and no true life, 
and a miscellaneous scribbler, once forgotten, is in general 
better left in his oblivion; but we are ready to say, with- 
out circumlocation, that these reminiscences are not only 
a genuine trouvaille, but one of the most entertaining books 
of the sort published in many a day. It is hard to under- 
stand how the manuscript could have lain perdu for more 
than half a century. MacFarlane knew something of 
Shelley and Keats and Byron and other high-sounding 
names of that age. He was still better acquainted with 
Campbell and Moore and Bowles, and in particular his 
anecdotes of the last-named sonneteer are delightful. We 
wish we could transcribe the paragraphs (p. 75) that tell 
of Bowles’s method of traversing the country at night 
behind a man on horseback in a snow-white smock to guide 
him through the dark; they alone would justify our praise 
of the book, but they are too long to quote in full and too 
good to abridge. MacFarlane died in 1858, and some of his 
better chapters deal with men of the mid-century. Not all 
his sketches are humorous. He could admire and hate, as 
well as laugh. 


. VAGABOND’S Odyssey” (Dodd, Mead; $2.50 net) 

is Mr. A. Safroni-Middleton’s unsolicited confidences 
to a public which has more important matters to think of. 
He says that he was a sailor and voyaged hither and yon, 
enduring many hardships, but finding compensation in vari- 
ous small adventures and in the music of his faithful fiddle. 
He saw Stevenson in Samoa and has some: gossip about 
him. This “Odyssey” might have been written by a man 
who never stirred outside his study, so curiously uncon- 
vincing is the impression left on the reader’s mind. The 
moralizings, reflections, and would-be eloquent descriptions 
are shallow and tawdry. 
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Gift Books 


ASHIONS in gift books have not changed very much in the 
past dozen years. And, although the present Christmas 
season, even more than that of a year ago, might seem to be 
no suitable time for luxuries, publishing houses in this country 
have resolutely maintained the custom, thinking, no doubt, that 
a beautiful book is a necessity at a time when too much brood- 
ing over the great event of the war must be offset occasionally 
by escapes into pleasanter pastures. Some of the volumes, nat- 
urally, centre attention upon the war’s wrack and ruin, yet even 
these carry the mind by implication back to more peaceful days. 
If by noting the havoc that has been wrought among towers and 
churches in northern France and Belgium the reader thereby 
acquires a clearer impression of Europe’s architectural beau- 
ties, there will be some gain. 
pracs Dodd, Mead & Co. come subjects drawn almost entirely 
from this country. Hildegarde Hawthorne, aided by the 
drawings of J. A. Seaford, has made an attractive volume 
entitled “Rambles in Old College Towns” ($2.50 net). “Old 
Seaport Towns of the South” ($2.50 net) is the alluring field 
explored by Mildred Cram, assisted by the drawings of A. G. 
Cram. A contribution to the history of that much-exploited 
section of New York, Greenwich Village, is made by Anna 
Alice Chapin, with Mr. Cram once more as artist. The price 
of the volume is $2.50 net. As this section is now frequently 
dubbed the Latin Quarter of the world, it invites the attention 
not only of impressionists, but of more thoughtful speculation. 
The present volume sketches the history of the region from early 
Dutch times down to the present, when the restaurants and 
studios and near-by hotels have a picturesqueness cheerful as 
well as drab. That the increasing attention given to clothes does 
not result from merely mercenary whims is the proposition 
discussed in Emily Burbank’s “Woman as Decoration” ($2.50 
net). Here something like a philosophy is attempted, the writer 
ranging freely over the centuries. Egyptian mummies sit cheek 
by jowl with Mrs. Vernon Castle. Yet we dare not say that 
much has been added to Carlyle’s reflections. Maeterlinck’s 
“The Light Beyond,” translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos, is issued in simple and attractive garb at $2 net. 
*T‘ HE house of Lippincott has fittingly specialized in Phila- 
delphia, and we should be glad if space permitted us at this 
time to dilate on these offerings. We recommend especially the 
handsome volume by Mr. Horace Mather Lippincott, entitled 
“Early Philadelphia, Its People, Life, and Progress” ($6 net). 
The book contains some exquisite plates reproducing early con- 
ditions, as well as a few old maps. The work is supplemented 
by a less pretentious volume on “Old Roads Out of Philadel- 
phia,” by John T. Faris ($4 net). The South before the Civil 
War is chosen every year for glorification, and this season we 
have from Lippincott “Colonial Virginia: Its People and Cus- 
toms,” by Mary Newton Stanard, with 93 illustrations ($6 net), 
and a scholarly description of “The Dwelling Houses of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina,” by Alice R. Huger Smith and D. E. Huger 
Smith ($6 net). Lippincott’s list also includes Eden Phillpotts’s 
“The Girl and the Faun,” illustrated by Frank Brangwyn 
($2 net). 
HE Penn Publishing Company has enlisted the services of 
that well-known illustrator, George Wharton Edwards, to 
remind us by a beautiful volume of the “Vanished Halls and 
Cathedrals of France” ($6 net). We opened the book quite at 
random and found ourselves at Cambrai! The reader who is 
carefully following the campaign of the Allies will discover in 
this volume a spur to his interests. Mr. Robert Shackleton, in 
his “Touring Great Britain” ($2.50 net), gives an illustrative 
record of an actual motor trip through England, Scotland, and 
Wales; reproductions of photographs enliven the text. 
HROUGH the Century Company Louis Raemaekers has pub- 
lished his “Kultur in Cartoons” ($5 net). These searching 
indictments of Germany are each accompanied by a brief de- 
scription from the hands of a well-known publicist. From the 
same house are “The Adirondacks,” by T. Morris Longstreth 
($2.50 net); “Christmas Night in the Quarters and Other 
Poems” ($2.50 net) a simple, pretty volume containing the 


dialect poems by which the late Irwin Russell introduced to the 
general reader the large stores of Southern negro lore, and 
“Heroines of Service” ($1.35 net), a series of sketches by Mary 


R. Parkman of modern women who have achieved distinction by 
notable public service. 
Ge books from Henry Holt & Co. include “A Holiday in 

Umbria,” by Sir Thomas Graham Jackson ($3 net). The 
book goes back to the heyday of the Italian Renaissance and 
gives special attention to the ducal palace at Urbino and to the 
noted conduct-book, “Il Cortegiano.” Another book from the 
same house which we can heartily recommend is “Over Japan 
Way,” by Alfred M. Hitchcock ($2 net). Mr. Hitchcock, as his 
attractive illustrations abundantly indicate, has what the Irish 
call a “strong weakness” for children, and Japanese children 
are of the kind that warm the heart. This is a serviceable book 
of travel. Coningsby Dawson’s “In the Seventh Christmas” 
(50 cents) indulges the unusual fancy of the Virgin Mary tell- 
ing the Christ Child at the age of seven of the mysteries of his 
birth. 

HE Macmillans contribute “The Romance of King Arthur 

and His Knights of the Round Table” ($2.50 net), an 
abridgment of Malory by A. W. Pollard. It is, however, the 
gorgeous illustrations of Arthur Rackham which give the spe- 
cial filip to the volume. 

ROM Scribners come two books of travel, one an account of 

a long canoe trip in the Canadian Rockies, by Paul Leland 
Haworth, entitled “On the Headwaters of Peace River” ($4 net), 
and “Voyages on the Yukon and Its Tributaries,” by Hudson 
Stuck ($4.50 net). 
ey list of gift books is concluded by the following: “Years 

of My Youth,” by William Dean Howells (Harper; $2.50 
net); Dana’s “Two Years Before the Mast” (Crowell); “For 
France” (Doubleday, Page; $2.50 net), which is a tribute com- 
posed of stories, poems, music, and drawings, by well-known 
men and women of America; “New Footprints in Old Places,” 
by Paul E. Stiles (Paul Elder; $2 net)—a personal account of 
experiences in Italy, France, and England; “Romance of Old 
Japan,” by Elizabeth W. Champney and Frére Champney (Put- 
nam; $3.50 net)—Mrs. Champney paying special heed to an- 
cient legends and customs, and Frére Champney to the pictor- 
ial side of Japan; “The Hill Towns of France,” by Eugénie M. 
Fryer (Dutton; $2.50 net); “Pictures of Ruined Belgium,” by 
Louis Berden and Georges Verdavaine (Lane; $3 net), which 
has the advantage of many pen-and-ink sketches drawn on the 
spot; and “London Churches Before the Great Fire,” by Wil- 
berforce Jenkinson (London: Society for Promoting Christian 


Knowledge; 15s. net). 


The Season’s Juvenile Books 


Ww we miss the gorgeous wealth of text and color and 
format that characterized the expensive foreign impor- 
tations, yet the American publisher has done the best he could 
with war economies. We have a fair number of the familiar 
and welcome crop consumed in that period an almost forgot- 
ten musical-comedy song celebrated as “sweetly cursory, nur- 
sery days.” Thus, whatever the relation of time and tide to 
this year’s diminished output, there is lacking none of the old 
bravery of color and illustration that compelled our admiration 
of the publisher’s temerity in the past. As a guide for parents 
the H. W. Wilson Co. offers S. H. Powell’s “The Children’s Li- 
brary,” $1.75 net. 
R the littlest folk in that little language (as Mrs. Meynell 
somewhere happily dubbed Swift’s letters to Stella) we have 
from Thomas Crowell, “Uncle Squeaky’s Vacation,” by Nellie 
M. Leonard, 50 cents net; “Babes of the Wild” and “A Treasury 
of Folk Tales,” 50 cents, both by Lilian Gask; “What Sami 
Sings with the Birds,” by Johanna Spyri, 50 cents net; “A 
Treasury of Old Fairy Tales,” by Althea Chaplin, 50 cents. 
From the Macmillan Co. in their King’s Highway series: “The 
Way of the Green Pastures” and “The Way of the Gate,” 65 
cents net each. From Little, Brown come “The Magic Slip- 
pers,” by Mabel F. Blodgett, 75 cents net; “Old Crow Stories,” 
by Katherine B. Judson, $1.35 net; “Mother West Wind ‘When’ 
Stories,” $1 net; “Paddy the Beaver” and “Poor Mrs. Quack,” 
each 50 cents net, all three by Thornton W. Burgess, and Roy 
J. Snell’s “An Eskimo Robinson Crusoe,” $1 net. The Pilgrim 
Press issues: “The Good Crow’s Happy Shop,” by Patten Beard, 
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$1.35 net; “Little Boy Bear,” by Belle K. Maniates, 60 cents 
net; “The Outsider at St. Agatha’s,” by Edith Robinson, 75 
cents net; “The Costly Star,” by Margaret Slattery, 60 cents 
net; “Stories for Any Day,” by Carolyn S. Bailey, $1 net. 
Moffat, Yard & Co.: “The Book of Seven Wishes,” from the pen 
and brush of Gertrude Alice Kay, $1.50 net; “All Aboard for 
Wonderland,” by Helen O, Kingsbury, $1.50 net, and “Tuck-Me- 
In Stories,” by Enos B. Comstock, $1 net. Houghton Mifflin 
sends: “Cloud Boat Stories,” by Olive R. Barton, $1.50 net. E. 
P. Dutton: “The Funnyfeathers,” by Lansing Campbell, $1.50 
net; “The Happyfats and the Grouch,” by Kate Jordan, $2 net. 
Frederick A. Stokes sends: .“Stokes’s Wonder Book of Fairy 
Tales,” $2; “The Little Star Gazers,” by Julia A. Schwartz, $1 
net, and “All Around the Sun-Dial,” by Caroline Hofman, $2 
net. The Penn Publishing Co.: “Johnnie Snoozle Mouse in the 
Big House,” by Frances Munro, and “The Enchanted Bird,” by 
Antoinette Patterson. From Putnams we have “If I Could 
Fly,” by Rose Hubbell, and from Dodd, Mead “The Way to 
Wonderland,” by Mary Stewart, $2 net. The Beckley Cardy Co. 
sends “Nixie Bunny in Faraway Lands,” by J. C. Sindelar. An 
interlude of verse may be found headed by the imperishable 
“Old Mother Goose,” pictured by Mary R. Donovan, the Penn 
Publishing Co.; “Animal Rhymes,” by Burges Johnson, 
Crowell, 50 cents net; “Beyond the Mountain,” by Aunt 
Sadie (Sarah Stokes Halkett), Dutton, $1.50 net; “Songs and 
Stories for the Little Ones,” by E. Gordon Brown, with mel- 
odies chosen and arranged by Eva Brown, $1.25 net, Dodd, 
Mead; “Indian Legends in Rhyme,” by Grace P. Moon, Fred- 
erick Stokes, $1.50, and “Peacock Pie,” suitable for both juve- 
niles and adults, by Walter De La Mare, Holt, $2 net; and a 
book of plays by Samuel M. Cauldwell, “Chocolate Cake and 
Black Sand,” Putnams, $1.50 net. 


Cana along the crescendo of juvenile needs, we men- 
tion the following: “The Life of Jesus for Young People,” 
by William B. Forbush, Scribner, $1.50 net; “The Angel of 
Christmas,” by Stella Perry, Stokes, 75 cents net; “The Belgian 
Twins,” by Lucy F. Perkins, Houghton Mifflin, $1.25; “The En- 
chanted Lochan,” by F. C. Brunton (Stories of Celtic Mythol- 
ogy), Crowell, $1.65 net; “Surprise House,” by Abbie F. Brown, 
Houghton Mifflin, $1 net; “Mr. Slimkins: Letters About His Do- 
ings,” by H. V. Anthony, Paul Elder. The largest number of 
books we have received in this class come from the press of the 
Penn Publishing Co., of which the following is a list: “Beth 
Ann’s New Cousin,” by M. P. Glinther; “The Three Gays in 
Maine,” by Ethel C. Brown, $1 net; “Babs,” by Alice R. Colver, 
$1.25 net; “Margey Morris,” by Violet G. Gary, $1.25 net; “A 
Little Maid of Ticonderoga,” by Alice T. Curtis, $1 net; “Trudy 
and Timothy,” by Bertha C. Porter, $1 net; “The Little Match 
Man,” by Luigi Barzini, $1.25 net; “The Wonder Woman,” by 
M. Van Norman Long, $1.25 net; “The Young Farmer at Col- 
lege,” by W. A. Freehoff, $1.25 net; “Donn Hale in the War 
Zone,” by W. C. Sheppard, 60 cents net; “The Safety First Club 
and the Flood,” by W. T. Nichols, $1.25; “Ross Grant on the 
Trail,” by John Garland, $1.35 net, and “The Red Indian Fairy 
Book,” by Frances J. Olcott, Houghton Mifflin, $2 net. From 
the Abingdon Press come William V. Kelley’s “With the Chil- 
dren in Lewis Carroll’s Company,” 75 cents net; Clara E. 
Espey’s “The Possible You,” 50 cents, and in their Little Folks 
in History series: “Little Heroines,” “Little Heroes,” “Little 
Folks who did Great Things,” and “Little Folks on Thrones,” all 
compiled by Dorothy D. Calhoun, $1 net each. 


_ many of the above will carry over into our list for 
boys and girls of reading age, yet the output in the latter 
field has diminished somewhat owing to the war. However, there 
is some quality to be seen in this final list: Messrs. Crowells’ 
“Bulfinch’s Age of Fable,” $1 net; “The Boy’s Book of Scouts,” 
by Percy K. Fitzhugh, $1.25 net; “Boys and Girls of Many 
Lands,” by Inez N. McFee, $1.25 net, and “The Book of Holi- 
days,” by J. W. McSpadden, $1.25 net. The Penn Publishing 
Co.: “Castaway Island,” by Perry Newberry, $1.75 net, and 
“The Story of Sugar,” by Sara W. Bassett, 75 cents net. Har- 
pers: “The Prince and the Pauper,” by Mark Twain, $2.50 net, 
and “Happy: The Life of a Bee,” by Walter F. McCaleb, 75 
cents net. Henry Holt: “The Raven Patrol of Bob’s Hill,” by 
Charles P. Burton, $1.30 net, and “The Five Babbits at Bonny- 
acres,” by Walter A. Dyer, $1.30 net. Century: “The Golden 


Ee a 


Eagle,” by Allen French, $1.25 net; “Under Boy Scout Colors,” 
by Joseph B. Ames, $1.35 net; “The Boys’ Book of Sports,” by 
Grantland Rice, $2 net; “The Story-Book of Science,” by Jean 
Henri Fabre (translated by Florence C. Bicknell), $2 net; “The 
Lost Little Lady,” by Emilie and Arthur Knipe, $1.35 net; 
“Heroes of To-day,” by Mary R. Parkman, $1.35 net, and “Camp 
Jolly,” by Frances Little, $1.25 net. Lippincott: “The Blue 
Heron’s Feather,” by Rupert S. Holland, $1.25 net, and “Open- 
ing the West with Lewis and Clark,” by Edwin L. Sabin, $1.25 
net. Macmillan: “Gulliver’s Travels,” edited by Padraic Co- 
lum, $2 net; “Peggy of Roundabout Lane,” by Edna Turpin, 
$1.25 net; “The Island of Appledore,” by Adair Aldon, $1.25 
net, and “Elizabeth Bess,” by E. C. Scott, $1.25 net. Houghton 
Mifflin: “Polly and the Princess,” by Emma Dowd, $1.35 net; 
“Tales of the Persian Genii,” by Frances J. Olcott, $2 net; “The 
Next of Kin,” by Nellie L. McClung, $1.25 net; “A Reversible 
Santa Claus,” by Meredith Nicholson, $1 net; “Life of Robert E. 
Lee for Boys and Girls,” by J. and Mary Hamilton, $1.25 net; 
“Nights with Uncle Remus,” by Joel Chandler Harris, $1 net, 
and “The Gold Cache,” by James W. Schultz, $1.25 net. From 
Scribners: “The Sampo,” by James Baldwin, $1.50 net, and 
“The Boy Scout and Other Stories for Boys,” by Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, $1.25 net. From Little, Brown: “Boy Holidays in 
the Louisiana Wilds,” by Andrews Wilkinson, $1.50 net. Put- 
nam: “The Treasure of Mushroom Rock,” by Sidford Hamp, 
$1.25 net, and “The World’s Wonder Stories,” by Adam G. 
White, $1.75 net. From Dodd, Mead: “The Boy’s Book of 
Mounted Police,” by Irving Crump, $1.35 net, and “Fairy Tales 
from Brazil,” by Elsie F. Spicer. From Dutton: “The Boy Who 
Went West,” by Ethel C. Brill, $1.50 net. From Sherman, 
French: “Guld, the Cavern King,” by Mary L. Branch, $1.20 net. 


OLD BOSTON 
TAVERNS 


and 


TAVERN CLUBS 


By 
SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE 


37 Illustrations from Rare Prints and 
Bonner’s Map of Boston of 1722 








WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
‘‘Cole’s Inn,’’ ‘“The Bakers’ Arms,’ 
and ‘‘Golden Ball”’ 
By 
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Also a list of Taverns, Giving the Names of 
the Various Owners of the Property, from 
Miss Thwing’s Work on “The Inhabitants and 
Estates of the Town of Boston, 1630-1800,” 
in- the Possession of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society. 
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America’s First Old Masters 
Exhibition 
By KENYON COX 


N the Loan Exhibition of Italian Primitives, organized 

in aid of the American War Relief and now open at the 
new Kleinberger Galleries, there are, besides three uncata- 
logued pictures of some importance, one hundred and two 
works attributed to some ninety-five different painters of 
the various Italian schools and ranging in date from the 
middle of the thirteenth century to nearly the end of the 
sixteenth. 

Doubtless a competent connoisseur could here find many 
occasions for questioning, or at least discussing, the attri- 
butions of the catalogue, and the question of who painted 
what has always its interest. Happily, the certainty of the 
attributions is in nearly direct proportion to the importance 
of the works themselves. There can be little doubt or none 
as to the painters of the real masterpieces; and with regard 
to the many minor works, once their affiliations and approxi- 
mate dates are settled, it can make little difference to which 
more or less obscure artist they are assigned. Their value 
is in their intrinsic merit and in the degree in which they 
illustrate the characteristics of their school and their epoch. 

But even the differences between school and school or 
between the thirteenth and the sixteenth centuries seem 
minor matters as one wanders about these galleries. The 
extraordinary thing about the exhibition is its unity and 
harmony: the continuity of effort from Guido da Siena or 
Margaritone d’Arezzo to Bronzino and Tintoretto; the sub- 
stantial identity of the Italian ideal from Venice and Lom- 
bardy to Sicily. The work seems all of a piece, it all hangs 
together, and it is all equally remote, in point of view and 
in achievement, from the art of our own day or of the more 
immediate past. 

To mark this contrast in all its extent one has only to 
visit, in close succession, this exhibition and another now 
open in New York—the Memorial Exhibition of the work 
of the late Thomas Eakins at the Metropolitan Museum. 
Mr. Eakins was in many ways a typical nineteenth-century 
naturalist—more honest and more thorough than most of 
his fellows and therefore more admirable. He is cool, sci- 
entific, relentless, an investigator and a recorder of facts. In 
his indifference to beauty of any kind, and above all to the 
beauty of craftsmanship, he was an extremist even among 
his contemporaries. Scarcely anywhere shall you find work 
which proclaims so sovereign an indifference as to what 
you think of it or whether you care for it or not. As you 
look at it you feel a growing wonder as to what it is all for. 
For what use was it intended and for whose benefit was it 
created? Certainly you cannot imagine yourself wishing 
to take any of it home, to place any of it upon your walls 
and to live with it. Nor can you imagine the presence of 
any of it adding to the dignity or beauty of a public hall. 
Indeed, you are more likely, unless you have unusually steady 
nerves, to wish to escape from the presence of some of his 
larger canvases as rapidly as possible. 

Few painters of any time have pushed this indifference 
to the public and its demands or desires so far as Eakins 
has done, but his attitude was so nearly that of the best 
painters of our whole modern epoch that we have come to 
scorn anything else and to stigmatize as “commercialism” 


any effort to produce what any one might be conceived of as 
wanting. Now, if to do what is wanted, like the humblest of 
craftsmen, but, like an honest craftsman, to do it as well as 
one can and not merely as well as necessary, is commercial- 
ism, then Italian art was wholly commercial. 

This compliance with demand is most strikingly shown 
in the choice of subject, if one may speak of choice where 
there was none. The Italian craftsman worked to order; 
he did not paint pictures and place them on sale. Therefore 
his subjects are those which were desired of him. Barring 
portraits, which have always been in demand when painting 
was sufficiently advanced to furnish them, all but two of the 
works in this collection are either of devotional subjects— 
Madonnas, crucifixions and the like—or are illustrations of 
the Bible or of the lives of saints. The two exceptions, both 
from wedding chests, are illustrations of the greater classics 
—one of the Odyssey and the other of the Acneid. Doubtless 
the artists were often in sympathy with this demand of their 
public. Many of them were sincerely devout men, who began 
their work with prayer, and Fra Angelico was a saint. But 
they were not all saints—some of them are known to have 
been quite the reverse. Saints and sinners, they were pri- 
marily tradesmen, producing religious pictures for the same 
reason that the makers of church-furniture produce images 
of saints. It was their means of livelihood. 

The almost exclusive demand for devotional subjects was 
a temporary one, and our continued interest in these pic- 
tures has little to do with their subjects. But in meeting the 
demands of their patrons these craftsmen satisfied other 
and more permanently human desires—the desire for deco- 
rative beauty and the desire for beauty of material and of 
workmanship—and satisfied them so completely that they 
are to-day the most dangerous rivals of our own artists, who 
are often heard to complain that they are neglected while 
millions are spent upon the acquisition of old masters. Each 
of these pictures is, above all, a beautiful pattern of lines 
and colors, and each of them is a piece of delicate and per- 
fect craftsmanship in which the paint and the gilding are 
made as precious as a piece of fine lacquer or a carving in 
jade. 

Take for an example, from near the beginning of the 
series, the Christ on the Cross by a follower of Duccio (No. 
41), with its nobly austere arrangement, its broad masses of 
grave and simple color, the dignity of its long, straight- 
folded draperies. Or, from near the middle of it, look at 
Bartolommeo Vivarini’s little Adoration of the Magi (No 
88), with its playful fancy, its wealth of incident and de- 
tail, its brocaded draperies and colored marbles. It is like 
a casket of jewels, and as desirable. Of about the same time 
is Cosimo Tura’s Madonna (No. 78), with her impossibly 
large head relieved against an heraldic mantling, her gnarled 
hands and angular Diireresque draperies. The panel is 
neither noble like Duccio nor dainty like Vivarini; it is 
rather grotesque; but it is as decorative as a German Gothic 
niche and the precision and beauty of the execution are a de- 
light to the eye and a temptation to the touch. Now go 
almost to the end of the period here covered and see how, 
in Bronzino’s portrait of a lady of the Medici family (No. 
39), the preoccupation remains the same. It is a little 
pompous in its forms, distinctly affected in its attitude, with 
body turned to the right, head to the left, and eyes to the 
right again; but the perfect placing of the figure within 
the rectangle of its panel, the contrast of its flowing lines 
with the cunningly used verticals and horizontals of the 
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architectural background, the pleasant gray of the color- 
ing, the smooth surfaces and crisp detail of jewelry and 
ornament, make it, if not a great picture, certainly a de- 
lightful objet d'art. 

None of the pictures yet mentioned is among the few 
very finest things in the exhibition. They have been chosen, 
rather, as giving a fair average of its quality. But some- 
thing of this quality even the poorer things have. After 
Simone Martini the Sienese were a feeble folk, given to 
prettiness and sentimentality and quite unable to learn 
from the stronger schools of Italy, but even their weak- 
est productions are so far decorative that they make ad- 
mirable furniture. They hang comfortably on a wall and 
are pleasant companions, and this is enough to account for 
their popularity with collectors. The use of patterned gold 
in Sano di Pietro’s Madonna (No. 62) is charming, and 
a similar use of it redeems the still feebler Madonna (No. 
65) by Neroccio. To understand to what heights of pure 
beauty such an art can rise one must turn to that miracle 
of line and color and workmanship, Mr. Morgan’s won- 
derful Fra Angelico (No. 18). 

Fra Angelico was a saintly person, if you will, but it 
is much more important for us that he was a consummate 
artist, and this is, I am inclined to believe, his most per- 
fect masterpiece. It is as lovely in spacing and compo- 
sition, as subtle in gently flowing line, as an Athenian 
stele; it is exquisite in its pure and delicate coloring be- 
yond the power of any other painter; it is accomplished 
beyond belief in its technical management of material. 
To see it is a revelation, to study it a priceless privilege. 
And it is in perfect preservation, as fresh as if it were 
painted yesterday 

There is nothing else in the show—there is very little 
anywhere—of quite this quality. But there is much beauty 
in the Piero Pollaiuolo Madonna (No. 27) with her spirited, 
portrait-like head and the roses and angels reminiscent of 
Botticelli; in the slender erectness of the Madonna by 
Cosimo Rosselli (No. 31) ; above all, in the delightful prim- 
ness of Ghirlandaio’s portrait of Giovanna Tornabuoni 
(No. 24). 

The differentiation of human characters, the delinea- 
tion of personality, makes it easier in the retrospect to 
distinguish between portraits than between paintings of 
other subjects, and it is perhaps for this reason that one 
comes away from this exhibition remembering certain por- 
traits, like this of Giovanna, more sharply than any but 
two or three of the religious pieces. Certainly the sculp- 
tured energy of Andrea del Castagno’s Young Man (No. 
21), the supreme and cynical elegance of Botticelli’s 
Giuliano di Medici (No. 26), the sober beauty of the head 
by Boltraffio (No. 85), and the almost eighteenth-century 
charm of Lorenzo da Credi’s Young Lady (No. 33) are un- 
forgettable; but then each of these masters has produced 
works of another kind quite as unforgettable as these por- 
traits. 

Both for the pleasure and instruction of the visitors and 
for the aid of the American War Relief it is to be hoped this 
exhibition has been largely attended. It is especially salu- 
tary for students of art schools. They might learn that 
there is more in art than the recording of facts of natural 
appearance and more in technique than splashing with a big 
brush. Some of them might, conceivably, learn to employ 
our modern material and our modern knowledge in some- 
thing of the old spirit. 
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Reviews of Plays 
THE PASSING OF UNDIGESTED REALISM 


T requires temerity to generalize the season thus far in 

New York. There have been failures in droves, and the 
plays which have gone under have not differed so very 
much from those which have survived, except in vitality— 
for it is safe to say that no piece having any real merits 
has failed to get a hearing. One thing is clear even in this 
confused season: the brand of undigested realism which 
found such favor on the American stage less than a decade 
ago and persisted year after year has been entirely absent. 
In its stead there have been farces and farce comedies, fan- 
tasies, spectacle, and free renderings of historical episodes. 
In short, there is the variety which might normally be ex- 
pected of so large an output. 

In previous years American dramatists have gone about 
their work self-consciously. In the background they have 
usually had the idea of “the great American play,” and with 
this has been coupled a drama of ideas dealing with Ameri- 
can life in the way in which the Continental stage has treat- 
ed foreign life and thought. The result has been a drama of 
exposure in which reforms were sought by a revelation of 
the corrupt milieu of capitalists, politicians, and fashion- 
able society. The material chosen was not undramatic, but 
the achievement was unconvincing because writers were 
obsessed by a vague humanitarianism in which characters 
were shadowy to the point of absurdity. That in the turn- 
ing up of this large field of life no vivid personality 
emerged; that one cannot recall a life-like sketch of a politi- 
cal boss, of a corrupt capitalist, of a fashionable rake is suf- 
ficient evidence in itself that our dramatists were in no way 
masters of their material. 

In the return this season to the traditional types of drama 
one may perhaps see an indication of better times to come. 
It is just possible that, with the admission that the great 
American play, if it comes, will come unawares to the . 
author, writers may settle down to a less self-conscious at- 
titude towards their work and may search first of all for 
truly dramatic situations. If they do, the chances are that 
they will likewise get the practice they need in character- 
drawing and in an imaginative handling of raw material. 
Even this season one is pleased to discover a freely fanci- 
ful treatment of subjects. Last week, for instance, Mrs. 
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Fiske appeared in a spirited rendering of Madame Sand. 
If the lady has been somewhat slandered by exaggeration, it 
is at least evident that the author was entirely at ease with 
his material. “Losing Eloise,” another opening of last week, 
is a farcical trifle, but it manipulates the situations without 
difficulty. And why is it that “The Masquerader” has had 
a successful run since late summer? It is clearly because 
in the adaptation of this story the writer sought out the real 
dramatic moments and developed them with the proper 
flourish. 

All this is not to discourage the use of ideas, or even of 
propaganda, in drama. Only, it is as difficult in drama as 
in fiction, to start with an idea and then fully clothe it. The 
essence of drama is situation and character, and the idea 
has to be insinuated with a master’s hand. This season, 


at any rate, our authors are beginning at the right end. 
F. 


Finance 
On the Stock Exchange 


O doubt the prediction of a favorable decision in 

the railway-rate case had an important share in last 
week’s recovery on the Stock Exchange. It performed 
that service, however, as often .happens, because the mo- 
ment had arrived when what Wall Street calls “senti- 
ment” was willing to take a favorable view of such consid- 
erations. If the market had been rising when the rail- 
ways first announced their purpose to make the fresh 
appeal, that news would very probably have served the 
same purpose. As it happened, the market was then under 
heavy pressure from other causes, and little attention 
was paid to the rate case. 

When the stock market was breaking convulsively, a 
fortnight or more ago, Wall Street declared itself unable 
to discover what would stop the movement. The richest 
capitalists were throwing over stocks, partly because of 
a sort of panic over the Revenue law. The money of the 
rest of the investing community was tied up in applica- 
tions for the war loan. Europe, which in the old times 
used to buy heavily here during forced liquidation in 
New York, was unable to stir. Even the “short account” 
had been largely eliminated by public criticism and offi- 
cial serutiny. What, then, was to bring about anything 
in the nature of recovery? 

Such reasoning overlooked certain facts and principles 
which always exist in a great investment market. Even 
the discouraged Wall Street of a few weeks ago paused 
occasionally to ask, with vague curiosity, who was taking 
the stocks which were pressed on the declining market. 
“Million-share sales,” on the most unsettled days, certainly 
involved also purchases of a million shares, and not 
all of these could have been made up of transactions by 
professional traders who repurchased in the afternoon what 
they had “sold short” in the morning. If “buying power” 
had been so absolutely paralyzed as Wall Street professed 
to imagine, the realizing sales would have found no market 
at all. 

The truth is that the buying power was present all 
along. It was made up, then as always, partly from in- 
vestors who were dividing their purchases between Lib- 
erty bonds and good railways or industrials, and partly 
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from investors who had previously sold their actual hold- 
ings with a view of reinvesting at more advantageous 
prices. The moment came (as it always does) when their 
bids at the market were more numerous and effective 
than the offerings. The facts in the financial situation had 
been “discounted,” probably overdiscounted, by the fall in 
prices. 

A shrewd observer remarked, at the moment when the 
military collapse of Italy seemed to be coinciding with 
civil war in Russia, with inertia on the British front, and 
with political demoralization in the western European Min- 
istries, that all experience to date had taught that the 
fortunes of this war did not oscillate evenly and casually 
between the opposing parties. On the contrary, success 
in the campaign had from the first lurched with accumu- 
lating force to one side, only to turn suddenly to the other 
side when there appwared to be the least chance of it. The 
inference was drawn that the series of spectacular German 
successes at the end of October and the beginning of No- 
vember might be assumed to mean a speedy and equally 
spectacular turn in the fortunes of war to the Allies. Sub- 
sequent events have at least partly verified the prophecy. 

In a less degree, perhaps, it may be argued that the 
same general principle has operated on the Stock Exchange 
—even with the seemingly irresistible pressure of war- 
loan issues (both before and since last April) to the dis- 
advantage of investment values. It is not in the least 
improbable that Wall Street may have ahead of it, at a 
greater or less distance, such return of financial confidence 
as will throw a curious light on the recent abject 
despondency. ALEXANDER D. NOYES 
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“> J. H. Elements of Field Hygiene and Sanitation. Blakis- 
on. 

Gerster, A. G. Recollections of a New York Surgeon. P. B. 
Hoeber. $3.50. 

Hawkes, C. Wood and Water Friends. Crowell. 

Herrick, F. H. Audubon, the Naturalist. 2 vols. Appleton. 

Hendrick, E. Everyman’s Chemistry. Harper. $2 net. 

Jacoby, H. Navigation. Macmillan. $2.25 net. 

Kay,G.A. The Book of Seven Wishes. Moffat, Yard. $1.50 net. 

Kellogg, J. H. A Thousand Health Questions Answered. Good 
Health Publishing Co. 

Kellogg, V., and Taylor, A. The Food Problem. Macmillan. 

Lepper, G. H. From Nebula to Nebula, or the Dynamics of 
the Heavens. Third edition. Rewritten and enlarged. Pri- 
vately printed. 

Martin N. G. The Human Body. Holt. $2.75. 

Pearse, A. S. General Zoédlogy. Holt. $2. 

bs Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by Killis Campbell. 
inn. 

Waite, H. T. Compendium of Natal Astology and Universal 
Ephemeris. Dutton. $2.00 net. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC 


Barclay, T. The Sands of Fate. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50 net. 

Cheney, 8S. The Art Theatre. Knopf. 

Claudel, P. The Hostage. Yale University Press. $1.50 net. 

Dickinson, T. H. The Insurgent Theatre. Huebsch. $1.25 net. 

Fiske, H. S. In Stratford and the Plays. Boston: Stratford 
Co. $1 net. 

Hamilton, C. Problems of the Playwright. Holt. $1.60 net. 

Mackay, C. D. The Little Theatre in the United States. Holt 
$2 net. 

Macmillan, M. More Short Plays. Stewart & Kidd Co. $1.50 net. 
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Miller, M. M. The Return of Odysseus. Boston: Stratford Co. 

a C. V. H. The Great War Trilogy: Louvain. Torch 
ress. 

Tagore, R. Sacrifice and Other Plays. Macmillan. $1.50 net. 


ART 


Barnard’s Lincoln. The Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft to 
the City of Cincinnati. Stewart & Kidd Co. 50 cents. 
Burbank, E. Woman as Decoration. Dodd, Mead. $2.50 net. 


JUVENILE 


Anthony, H. V. Mr. Slimkins, Letters About His Doings. 
Paul Elder & Co. 

Aunt Sadie. Beyond the Mountain. Dutton. 

Bailey, C. S. Stories for Any Day. Boston: Pilgrim Press. 
$1 net. 

Branch, M. L. B. Guld, the Cavern King. Sherman, French. 

Brown, A. F. Surprise House. Houghton Mifflin. $1 net. 

Brill, E. C. The Boy Who Went to the East. Dutton. 

Burton, C. P. Raven Patrol of Bob’s Hill.’ Holt. $1.30 net. 

Campbell, L. The Funny Feathers. Dutton. 

Chaplin, A. A Treasury of Old Fairy Tales. Crowell. 50 cents. 

Comstock, E. B. Tuck-Me-In Stories. Moffat, Yard. $1 net. 

Dowd, E. C. Polly and the Princess. Houghton Mifflin. 

Dyer, W. A. The Five Babbitts at Bonnyacres. Holt. $1.30. 

Eells, E. S. Fairy Tales from Brazil. Dodd, Mead. 

Gask, L. A Treasury of Folk Tales. Crowell. 50 cents. 

Gask, L. Babes of the Wild. Crowell. 

Hamilton, J. G. de R. and M. T. Life of Robert E. Lee for Boys 
and Girls. Houghton Mifflin. $1.26 net. 

Harris, J. C. Nights with Uncle Remus. Houghton Mifflin. $3 net. 

Jordan, K. The Happifats and the Grouch. Dutton. 

Kingsbury, H. O. All Aboard for Wonderland. Moffat, Yard. 
$1.50 net. 

Moon, G. P. Indian Legends in Rhyme. Stokes. $1.50. 

Nicholson, M. A Reversible Santa Claus. Houghton Mifflin. 
$1 net. 

Olcott, F. J. Tales of the Persian Genii. Houghton Mifflin. 

Perkins, L. F. The Belgian Twins. Houghton Mifflin. 

Perry, S. G. S. The Angel of Christmas. Stokes. 75 cents net. 

Phillpotts, E. The Girl and the Faun. Lippincott. 

Schwartz, J. A. Little Star Gazers. Stokes. $1. 

Stokes’ Wonder Book of Fairy Tales. $2 net. 

Swift, J. Gulliver’s Travels. Macmillan. 

The Romance of King Arthur and His Knights of the Round 
Table. Abridged from Malory’s Morte d’Arthur by A. W. 
Pollard. Macmillan. $2.50 net. 

Turpin, E. Peggy of Roundabout Lane. Macmillan. $1.35 net. 

Twain, M. The Prince and the Pauper. Harper. $2.50 net. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Crandon, L. B. Ein Anfangsbuch. World Book Co. 

Dorado, C. M. Espaiia Pintoresca: The Life and Customs of 
Spain in Story and Legend. Ginn. 

Emerton, E. The Beginnings of Modern Europe, 1250-1450. 
Ginn. 

Extraits des Prosateurs Francais. Edited by J. E. Mansion. 
Heath. 65 cents. 

Johnson, E. L. Historical Grammar of the Ancient Persian 
Language. American Book Co. 

Long, A. W. American Patriotic Prose. Heath. 

Lull, R. S. Organic Evolution. Macmillan. $3 net. 

Olmsted, E. W. First Course in French. Holt. $1.20 net. 

Peirce, W. Tartarin sur les Alpes, Roman par Alphonse Daudet. 
Holt. 60 cents. 

Readings in English Prose of the Nineteenth Century. Edited 
by R. M. Alden. Houghton Mifflin. $1.65 net. 

Romeo and Juliet. Edited by W. H. Durham. Yale University 
Press. 

Royster, J. F., and Thompson, S. Manual and Notebook for 
English Composition. Scott, Foresman. 

Sedgefield, W. J. Selection from the Old English Bede. Long- 
mans, Green. $1.20 net. 

Stories from Balzac. Edited by D. L. Buffum. Holt. $1 net. 
Thorndike, L. The History of Medieval Europe. Edited by 
J. T. Shotwell. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75 net. 
Ward, C. H. What Is English? Scott, Foresman. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





Fiction 
THE SEVENTH CHRISTMAS. py conincsey Dawson. 


The story of Christ's seventh birthday retold by the svldier-author of “Carry On.” 
A beautiful gift-book for a war-time Christmas. Decorated. Net 50 cents. 


UNDERSTOOD BETSY. py pororny cANFIELD. 

Betsy has won her way into the hearts of children and older folk alike, and prom- 
ises to take a permanent place. The book, says The New York Evening Post, holds 
“laughter, some excitement and all outdoors.” Illustrated. Net, $1.30. 


THE STURDY OAK. A Composite Novel. 

This interesting story of love, business, politics and woman's citizenship was written 
by fourteen leading American novelists. Each did a chapter, and the result does credit 
to them all. Illustrated. Net, $1.40. 


THE WISHING-RING MAN. py MARGARET WIDDEMER. 

A bright idyl of the days when there was no great war, and of the same rose garden 
and some of the same people of “The Rose-Garden Husband.” An unusual heroine 
adds zest to the story. Frontispiece. Net, $1.35. 


Travel 


OVER JAPAN WAY. spy ALFRED »™. HITCHCOCK. 


An American layman's modest but sincere attempt to tell what he saw of Japan, its 
people and institutions, and what he thought of them. 85 Illustrations, Net, $2.00. 


PIONEERING WHERE THE WORLD IS OLD. 


BY ALICE TISDALE. 

The story of pioneer living and adventure in the interior of China and on the Man- 
churian frontier, told by an American woman who has spent ten years of her life in 
these little known regions. Illustrated. Net, $1.50. 


New Books which Touch Upon the War 
THE SOUL of the RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 


BY MOISSAYE J. OLGIN. 

This is the story of Russia's revolution and what lay behind it, told by a Russian 
journalist of note who has been connected with every important revolutionary move- 
ment of the past seventeen years. Illustrated. Net, $2.50. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND STRATEGY IN THE GREAT WAR. 


BY DOUGLAS W. JOHNSON. 

A book which makes clear to soldier or layman the topographical and strategic 
background of each great campaign, and gives a new basis for understanding daily 
developments. Many illustrations and maps, Net, $1.75. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE UNDER GERMAN RULE. 


BY CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN, author of “Europe Since 1815.” 
The case of Alsace-Lorraine set forth in a popular manner by an eminent historian. 
Net, $1.25. 


Miscellaneous 


OUR DEMOCRACY, Its Origins and Its Tasks. 


BY JAMES H. TUFTS. 
A book for the citizen or the prospective citizen, which deals with the principles and 
ideals which the machinery of government is meant to serve. Net, $1.50. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PLAYWRIGHT. 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON. 

The author of “The Theory of the Theatre” here considers the main problems 
which arise in the writing of a play. The subject matter is brought down to “last 
Saturday night.” Net, $1.60. 


ON CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


BY STUART P. SHERMAN. 
The author brings out the requisites of sound literature, and shows how con- 
temporary writers measure up to or fall short of these standards. Net, $1.50. 


For Boys and Girls 
THE FIVE BABBITTS AT BONNYACRES. 


BY WALTER A. DYER. 

The story of a family that went “back to the farm,” told in a way that will interest 
both city and country children, by the former editor of “Country Life in America.” 
Illustrated. Net, $1.30. 


THE RAVEN PATRCO °F BOB’S HILL. 


BY CHARLES PIERCE BURiUN. 

A new story in the famous Bob's Hill series of Boy Scout stories. The scene is again 
Bob's Hill and old Greylock, and there is plenty of real fun and adventure. Illustrated. 
Net, $1.30. 
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The Great Interchangeable- 
type Writing Machine 



























Many Typewriters In One 


MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


Will do every- 
thing every 
other typewriter 
will do and many 


NO OTHER 
TYPEWRITER 
can do. 





FEATURES 
Instantly Interchangeable Type. Two 
sets on every machine; any combination of lan 
guages, or English type faces. “JUST TURN 
THE KNOB" and presto—one or the other, Hun- 
Greds of type styles and all languages represented. 


ALL TYPE STYLES 


All Langéguag¢ées 
All $ciences 


especially” represented 


in one MULTIPLEX 


Change Type in a Second 


One Multiplex Will Write 
Many Styles of Type and Many Languages 


A TYPEWRITER EXCEPTIONAL 
For Literary People 


Two sets of type always in the Multiplex. Roman 7 
for general work. Italics for quotations, eom- 
phasis, etc. 

“Just Turn the Knob.’' Presto! one or the 
other. Any other types or lenguages substitutel 
in a few seconds. 

Beautiful work—beyond compare, 

Factory Rebuilts at Low Cost. 

Patrons: President Woodrow Wilson; Loeuls 
Joseph Vance; Gene Stratton Porter; Walt 
Mason; William J. Lampton; William Dean 
Howells. 





It te dhatinotly the machine for the professional 
Perton 


A Catalogue will be gladly sent for the asking 
SPECIAL TERMS TO AUTHORS 


IT’S PORTABLE 


A New Model for those 
who travel 


11 pounds’ * } 
Full capacity 
Unlimited width lof 
papers 
Factory Rebuilt Machines at a wide range of 

prices. 
















Monthly Payments. Discounts for cash. 
Catalogue gladly sent for the asking. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. © 


556 East 69th Street, at Hast River, — 
New York Oity, New York. 
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Yale Christmas 
Bonks 


Seasonably wrapped and sent postpaid 
to any address by the 
Yale University Press 


Divers Proverbs 


By Nathan Bailey 
Wood-cuts by Allen Lewis 


A unique volume of old proverbs, 
with their “explications,” come col- 
lected for the first time and printed 
in rubricated Old Style text. Boards, 
with marble-paper sides. $1.00 net. 


Che Undying Spirit 
of France 


By Maurice Barrés 
Translated by Margaret W.B.Corwin 


Tersely and vividly, M. Barrés has 
drawn the spirit of devotion to 
France and to traditions of brave 
reaching back to the Song of Roland, 
which has stirred the French officers 
and soldiers entering the war. Cloth, 
80 cents net. 


A Book of Berse of 
Che Great War 


Edited by W. Reginaid Wheeler 


Among the contributors are Wil- 
frid Wilson Gibson, Maurice Hew- 
lett, John Galsworthy, Amy Lowell, 
Alfred Noyes, and Rabindranath 
Tagore. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Chere’s Pippins and 


Cheese to Come 
By Charles S. Brooks 
Author of “Journeys to Bagdad” 


Whimsical essays on such subjects 
as “Roads of Morning,” “On Buying 
Old Books,” “Any Stick Will Do to 
Beat a Dog,” “The Man of Grub 
Street Comes from His Garret,” etc. 
26 porentcnk sketches. Boards, 
$2.00 net. 


Che Broom Fairies 
and Other Stories 
By Ethel M. Gate 


_ “New fairy stories are always be- 
ing sought after, and here is a little 
volume of new ones which it is a de- 
light to read aloud to children.”— 
Elisabeth Woodbridge. Imported 
Edition. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Yale University Press 


120 College St., 280 Madison Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. New York City. 
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Summary of the News 


‘THE American War Mission under Col. 
House, sent abroad to attend the Paris 
Allied Conference, has arrived in Paris 
after a brief stay in London. Before leav- 
ing England, Col. House, who was present 
during the recent crisis in British politics 
over the question of control of the Brit- 
ish army in France, made a glowing re- 
port on the efficiency with which the brit. 
ish were ordering their military and na- 
tional resources. The Mission was received 
in France by Premier Clemenceau with a 

leasure that was indicative of the feel- 
ing now obtaining there—that American 
initiative and resources have come at a 
time when the Allies, after great blunders, 
are more than ever open to ideas from 
America. The President’s delegate, how- 
ever, has once more carefully stated in 
Paris, as he did on his arrival in London, 
that the presence of the American Mission 
at the Inter-Allied Conference is expressly 
for the purpose of consultation in respect 
of military questions, and that no part 
would be taken by the American Mission in 
any discussion of political aims. The Mis- 
sion will strictly devote itself to further- 
ing a coérdination of military and naval 
resources among the Allies for the prose- 
cution of the war. 


FrroM the American troops on the west- 
ern front there is scanty news of fight- 
ing. Gen. Pershing reported two killed 
and six wounded during the past week. 
The American artillery is still actively re- 
plying to the gusts of German fire, while 
infantry patrols are maintaining close con- 
tact with the enemy, and thus affordin 
battle experience for the rank and file o 
the American army. The American 7 
has been successful during the past wee 
in the submarine campaign. Despite the 
fact that the sudden diminution of ship- 
ping losses has been followed by a rise to 
seventeen sinkings for the past week, ten 
of the vessels registering 1,600 tons or 
over, American destroyers accounted for 
a submarine in the war zone, making ef- 
fective use of the depth charge in compel- 
ling the boat to come to the surface. e 
crew surrendered, and the disabled sub- 
marine sank, as the crew had opened her 
sea-cocks, thus thwarting the American 
effort to tow her to port. Two of the 
enemy’s crew were killed, and Washington 
is silent on the matter of the disposition 
of the prisoners. Apropos of prisoners, 
Washington has declared its determina- 
tion to abide by the Hague Convention, 
whereby enemy prisoners will continue to 
receive the pay due to their rank. 
incident with this rise in the number of 
shipping losses, Washington announces the 
launching of the first of the freighters 
undertaken by the Shipping Board. On 
the Pacific Coast an 8,800-ton steel freight- 
er left the ways exactly seventy-eight days 
after her keel was laid. This launching 
marks the inception of a steady pro- 
gramme of the Board, which promises 
three 26,400-ton steel ships and three 
10,500-ton wooden ships during December. 


T is also characteristic of the national 

awakening to the need of the codrdina- 
tion that Col. House has promised the 
Allies that the American Federation of 
Labor, without a dissenting vote, would 
pledge its support of the Administration 
until the war is won. The real crisis in 
our economies still centres upon the ques- 
tion of transportation. A successful de- 
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cision has eventually taken place by 
which the Eastern roads are to be operat- 
ed asone. The Railroads War Board rec- 
ommends “that all available facilities on 
all railroads east of Chicago be pooled to 
the extent necessary to furnish maximum 
freight movement.” This is a war mea- 
sure that will be adopted to relieve the 
increasing congestion throughout the rail- 
ways of the country, and it is expected 
to obtain during the entire period of the 
war. Meanwhile, the national food co- 
operation urged by Mr. Hoover is ap- 
roaching a satisfactory status, and New 
fork is planning the first city, State, and 
Federal conference on food economy. A 
plan is being worked out between pro- 
ducer and buyer, especially in respect of 
fish, to facilitate the delivery of cheaper 
food in the cities. 


ROM Russia further details have ar- 

rived indicating the full tenor of the 
policy of the new Bolshevik Government, 
now in control at Petrograd. The Lenine 
administration has outlined the proposal 
of a cessation of hostilities among bei- 
ligerents, which it intends to agitate when 
it gains full control of Russia. As a sign 
of the widespread disorganization in the 
army, the Ukrainians have _ recalled 
360,000 of their nationality. A_ section 
of the army, however, is still in favor of 
the continuance of hostilities. Gen. Duk- 
honin, to whom Lenine communicated his 
order for an armistice, refused to put it 
into effect, and has raised a number of 
uestions in defence, such as the disposi- 
tion of the Rumanian armies on the south- 
eastern Russian front. Lenine has de- 
posed Dukhonin and appointed as com- 
mander-in-chief a young naval ensign, 
Krylenko. The German press, however, 
is reported to be cautious regarding the 
acceptance of the Lenine armistice, and 
advises waiting until the generals are in 
closer harmony with the Bolshevik ad- 
ministration, and until the latter has 
gained complete control of the country. 
The Bolshevik Foreign Minister, Trotzky, 
has published all the foreign papers re- 
lating to agreements made between the 
Allies and the deposed Provisional Gov- 
ernmert, and the press is now urging the 
publication of similar papers in the ar- 
chives of the Russian Foreign Office relat- 
ing to the Teutonic Powers. Order has 
not been established, and full details are 
not available concerning the attitude of 
the important Cossack elements, who are 
avowedly supporters of ex-Premier Keren- 
sky and in favor of a continuance of the 
war with the Central Powers. Indiscrim- 
inate military rioting is reported to have 
resulted in the accidental wounding of 
Gen. Brusilov, whose house was shelled. 


AGAINST the Russian revolutionary 
throes we record an apparent estab- 
lishment of order in Mexico, indicated by 
the important statement of a decision to 
adjust all claims for damages arising from 
the revolution. By a decree pas May 
10, 1913, and just ratified, the Mexican 
Government has established a bureau to 

ass on all indemnities for losses incurred 
y private property. Foreigners must at- 
tach to their claims certificates of nation- 
ality, or they will be assumed to be of 
Mexican nationality. Companies incorpor- 
ated under the Mexican law will be consid- 
ered as Mexican. In the event of dissatis- 
faction with the decisions of the bureau, 
foreigners may present a claim through 
their diplomatic representatives, and such 
claims will be arbitrated by three persons, 
one appointed by the President, one by 
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the foreign 7 and one by mutual 
agreement. e term for the filing of 


claims will expire three years from the 
ratification of the decree, which was sign- 
ed by the President on November 25. 


ROM the western Allied front comes 
the news of a phenomenal success 
scored by Field-Marshal Haig. Under 
Gen. Byng the British sprang a surprise 
attack upon the German lines in front of 
Cambrai, an important military centre 
which had evidently been strip of 
seasoned troops for the Italian offensive. 
The British attack was a complete sur- 
rise to the enemy, comprised chiefly of 
ndwehr and troops from the Russian 
front, because it was the first undertaken 
on so large a scale without the prelim- 
inary artillery bombardment that seemed 
to have become an inevitable factor in all 
attacks. Instead of artillery to break the 
enemy’s defences of barbed wire and iso- 
lated redoubts, the British assembled and 
sent forward hundreds of “tanks” to clear 
the way, followed by the infantry, and the 
scheme has netted a great victory. Anoth- 
er element of surprise was the large use 
of ——— of cavalry to follow the tanks, 
and the mounted men seem at last to have 
come into their own. About 9,000 prison- 
ers have been taken by the British, whose 
guns are now menacing Cambrai. At 
the same time they renewed their attack 
in Flanders. The fighting is now severe, 
as the German command has rallied to 
the defence, but the British have uniform- 
ly continued their ins, and are now 
practically in control of strategic points 
upon which the safety of the German base 
of Cambrai now depends. Most of the 
fighting has develo in the open, and the 
British are pushing home their gains with 
cavalry. A curious fact has established 
itself, that despite the lack of the usual 
artillery fire the tanks have proved ade- 
quate as cohesive and aggressive factors, 
and while enormous losses were inflicted 
on the enemy the British sustained a min- 
imum of casualties. 


HE French have renewed their attack 

on the Crown Prince’s army at Ver- 
dun, capturing the first and second lines 
and taking 800 prisoners. The attack was 
made at the much-debated Chemin des 
Dames, northwest of Rheims, and followed 
upon a long period of intense artillery 
duels. Prior to the attack, the French had 
repulsed several onslaughts by the Ger- 
mans on this sector. In the Vosges the 
French also repulsed a German attack at 
Sondernach, southwest of Miinster. In the 
air the French report continued success 
in dominating the aircraft of the enemy. 


From the Italian front come hearten- 
ing reports of the waning of the Teu- 
tonic onslaughts. On the Asiago Plateau, 
the Brenta, and Piave, the Italians have 
repulsed the furious attacks of the ene- 
my, even though these were supported by 
heavy artillery fire, and are now counter- 
attacking. The situation is apparently 
reaching a herculean deadlock. Fhe heavy 
losses sustained by the Teutonic mass 
attacks have led the enemy to fall back on 
artillery duels, which the Italians regard 
as a sign of a waning initiative. The 
Italian artillery has proved most effective 
now that the fighting has lost the whirl- 
wind character that marked the initial 
Teutonic advances. The most violent 
fighting is still —— among the moun- 
tains from the Asiago Plateau to the 
Brenta, where the Italians have retaken 
Mont Tomba. 
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BOOKS THAT SOLVE THE GIFT PROBLEM 





For Children 
The Big Christmas Book for 1917 
MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES and FAVORITE FAIRY TALES 


This beautiful big book will delight every child 


It has all the favorite olf fairy tales, 


told in simple language, with numerous pictures and all the complete Mother Goose bursary 


rhymes as they are told today, with a picture to every page. 
Bight colored plates. Octavo, Cloth ......... 


516 pages, 400 Ulustrations, 
$1.25 Net 


For Men in the Service 
A TT A A TEEN 


INTERNATIONAL 


CONVERSATION BOOK 


English-French English-German 
Combine 
Words and phrases necessary in military 


and everyda intercourse, so that soldiers 
ean make t ves understood in Belgium 
or France, 256 oa, 34 24% inches. 

Khaké Cloth, Wamp 2... ccccccccncccavnese 35e. 
Khaki Cloth, with button flap ........+- T5e, 


INTERNATIONAL 
CLEARNUTYrPE TESTAMENT 


Contains the President's Message 
Type and bindings are important in a 
Service Testament. The type in this Testa- 
ment is the largest used in any emall sise 
Testament published. 
Khaki Cloth, with button flap......... 65¢ 
Brown Leather, with button flap........ $1.20 


For Patriotic Americans 


AMERICA AND THE GREAT WAR for HUMANITY 
AND FREEDOM 


By WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON, A.M., L.H.D. 


‘Refreshing to one’s patriotiam—shows every American the righteousness of our cause.’’— 
Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


The causes and issues that led to the World 
for—The history of events that forced the United States into the conflict-—-Facts and 
the forces engagei—America’s resources-—Methbods and means of modern wa 


concerning 


Octavo. 64 full-page plates. 400 pages. Cloth 


THE STORY - LIFE OF 
LINCOLN 


By WAYNE WHIPPLE 
The best-told story of every event in 
Lincoln’s life, arranged in proper order and 
forming hie complete and connected biography 
from his birth to his martyrdom. Cloth 
octavo 700 pages, 150 dlustrationg... . $2.00 


For Boys 


THE WONDER BOOK of 
KNOWLEDGE 


Compiled and Edited by HENRY C. HILL 

Wrat Maxes a Cumney Smoxe? 

Wur Do Some or Us Have Freckies? 

War Do We Ger Hunorr? 

Wuat Maxes Ovr Terrms Caatren? 

Wat Causes a Lump IN a PERSON'S 
Troat? 

The marvels of modern industry and in- 
vention; the interesting story of common 
things; the mysterious processes of nature 
simply explained. Octavo, 608 pages, 700 
GCITOGIIRR cc ccccccccccccecccccccses $2.25 


The BELL HAVEN SERIES 


Tas Bex. Haven Nine. 
Tus Bau. Haven Five. 
Tue Be. Haven Eiout. 
Tue Beut Haven Eveven. 

Stories depicting life in an American pre- 
paratory school. The characters are lifelike 
and based upon an intimate knowledge of 
echool-boy life. 12mo, Cloth.  Ittuatrated. 

T5e. per vol. 





For Men 


IN THE ALASKAN 
WILDERNESS 


By GEORGE B. GORDON, S8e.D., F.R.G.8. 
Unexplored territory, the bounding joy of 
life in the open, curious native custome, 
glorious views of Denali, told in charming 
style. 51 ‘tllustrations, handaomel bound. 
3.50 Net 


For Women 
NOTABLE WOMEN IN 
HISTORY 


By WILLIS J. ABBOTT 
Suecinct sketches of famous women who 
in many lands and in different ages have 
impressed themselves upon the records of 
the race. up for the firet time in 
a etyle that is captivating. 400 
Cloth, B2 dlustrationg .... 66 eee cues 


War—what the European Nations are fighting 
res 
‘are 
$1.60 Net 


THE STORY -LIFE OF 
WASHINGTON 


By WAYNE WHIPPLE 
A biography composed of 500 true stories, 
fitted together in order, forming a com 
plete and connected life history Ilius- 
trated with more than 40 engravings Cloth, 
etavo, 800 pages. Iliustrated.......... $2.00 


For Girls 


THE MARY FRANCES 
Story-Instruction BOOKS 


By JANE RAYRE FRYER 
The Mary Frances FIRST AID Book 


In a story full of humor is taught the 
value of presence of mind ia emergencies 
arising inside and outside the home, and 
what to do in case of accident and t!inews 
Cloth. Illustrated in Color........ $1.00 Net 


The Mary Frances COOK Book 


The Pote and Pans—The Kitchen People 
—teach Mary Frances how to cook. Cloth, 
175 pages, Illustrations in Color..$1.20 Net 


The Mary Frances SEWING Book 


In as quaint and delightful a etory as ever 
appealed to a child's imagination, the ‘*Thim- 
ble People’’ teach Mary Frances to sew. 820 
pages, Cloth. Illustrations in Color, $1.50 Net 


The Mary Frances GARDEN BOOK 


Actually teaches children how to grow all 
their favorite flowers and vegetables. 820 
pages, 729% tnches. Illustrations in Color. 
Cloth $1.50 Net 





The Mary Frances HOUSEKEEPER 


Household duties and management § are 
woven in the story, so that Mary Frances 
learns how to dust, sweep, iron, make beds, 
polish silver, use stencils, and aseume the 
duties of hostess or guest. 280 pages. Ii- 
lustrations in Color, Cloth........ $1.50 Net 


THE RED CROSS GIRLS 
SERIES OF; BOOKS 


Tus Rep Cross Grate Unper Tue Srans anv 
Sreives (Just tesued). 

Tos Rep Cross Giants tn THe Barren 
TRENCHES. 

Tus Rep Cross Gris on Tos Faencn Fin- 
Ino) «6LANR. 

Tue Rep Cross Gints in Beta. 

These books are alive with plot and action 
The elements of heroism and self-sacrifice are 
most commendably employed. 12mo, Cloth 


SRGFEOEE cect ccccctcccess _» Abe. pcr. vol 


Publishers [{THE*JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY? ‘Philadelphia 
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matters financial, is: 


Post say ? 


‘THE New York Evening ME 


Post is not a financial FINANCIAL INFORMATION 


newspaper, but the question American finance is no longer local or even 
which is oftenest asked by 
men who are interested in 


but what does The Evening 











national. It is international. What happens in 
England, Russia, France, Germany, and Italy to- 
day, immediately expresses itself in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago. It is important, 
these days as never before, to have dependable 
financial infornation. 

Mr. Noyes knows finance in practice and in 
history. He is the author of books such as “Forty 
Years of American Finance,” “Financial Chapters 
of the War,’ “The Free Coinage Catechism” 
(2,000,000 copies sold). 

DANA NOYES He writes the daily financial article in The 
Financial Editor | New York Evening Post, and the complete Satur- 
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of the N. Y. Eve-| day review, reflecting world-wide financial con- 





This dollar introductory 


the Atlantic to A.B SES 
iical non ° . p Pacific. More Tha Newspaper SS 
scription brings you its Saturday —A National Institution LASS 
financial and commercial sum- Its financial and commercial news and statistics are “<. oe 
: : dail 0”. © 
mary for six months. hE SS Se ee ee “sy 
ONE DOLLAR will bring you the Saturday “3. Po i 
Edition with Magazine, Book, and Financial Sup- 49 *> a* 
plements for six months—a special introduc- < be Pe . 0 
tory offer. (Regular price $2.50 a year.) a MS r Ru 
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ning Post, whose | ditions. Assisting him is a staff of trained ex- 
articles on finance | perts. y 
are read by bank- 


ers, brokers, and I fo 
sub- investors, from The New Bork Evening Pos , mM, 























MOTTKE THE VAGABOND | 
By SHOLOM ASH 


| The Beat seller ever written in Yiddieh. } 
| A dramatization ran all winter in New York. 


} A novel of the Underworld in Poland, that In | 
scope, realiem, and intensity of action recalls | 
the famous romances of Victor Hugo. Trans. 
lated from the Yiddish by Dr. Isaac Gold- 





berg. Net, $1.50. 


| NORT’ SHOR’ VERSES 
| By R. D. WARE 


A volume of poems written in the mixed 
French-English dialect spoken by the scat- 
{ tered settlers, woodsmen, and fishermen liv- 

ing slong the wild north shore of New Bruns- 
wick on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Net, 
$1.00. 


THE POEMS OF FRANCOIS VILLON 


A new edition of the standard translation by 





Payne, with notes and a biographical and 
critical essay by Robert Louls Stevenson 
Net, $1.75. 


LORD DUNSANY 
AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDITIONS 


Regular edition is uniform in binding, cloth 
back, paper sides, illustrations by H 
Sime. Price, per volume net, $1.50. Any 
volume sold separately. 
SPECIAL GIFT EDITION 

Giz volumes boxed, bound with toned vellum 
backs, leather labels, Fabriano sides, gilt 
stamping. Per set, wet, $9.00 


John W. Luce & Company 














PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, MASS. 





California Farms 





a 


A Smali California Farm, earns more money 
with leas work. Raise the crops you know about— 
alfalfa, wheat, barley, etce.—-alee oranges, grapes, 
olives and Oge. Ideal for dairying, pigs and chickens. 
No cold weather; rich soll; low prices; e terms ; 
gued roads; schools and churches. Eajoy life here. 
Newcomers welcome, Write for ow San J 


oaqguia 
Valley also Dat and Pealtry Ilhustrated 


folders, free. CC. lL. Seagraves, Indust Comais 
sioner. Atchison, Topeka & Santa F@ Rallway, 1900 
Vailway Exchange, Otfeage. 
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2 NEW VOLUMES OF 
The Musicians Library 


ONE HUNDRED SONGS 
High voice BY TEN MASTERS & sie 


Edited by Henry T. Finck 
Vol. I. Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Rubinstein, and Jensen 
Vol. II. Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Grieg, Wolf, and Strauss 


Price, paper, cloth back............ $1.50 postpaid 

Bp PT a HE 6 oc bc cbeedccsaccds 2.50 postpaid 
In these two epeciql volumes of one hundred songs by ten composers the publishers have 
issued the very cream from the dozen song collections in the Musicians Library. The 
editor is an expert in bis feld, familiar with all the songs of his chosen composers, and 
able to select the flawless examples. 
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“No other two volumes ever issued included so much that is best in the world’s 
song literature, They represent the acme of perfect choosing and editing. A knowl- 
eige of each and every’ one of the songe is indispensable to every singer who claims 
to be a musician.’’—Musical Courter. 


















OLIVER DITSON CO., 178-179 Tremont St., BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 EAST 34TH ST., NEW YORK 
Order of your local dealer 






















BINDER FOR THE NATION 
08 On averns To receive the current number in a 
1800 convenient (temporary) form. Substan- 


tially made, bound in cloth, with THE 


DRAKE-WATKINS NATION stamped on the side fn gold. 
37 Illustrations and Maps. Price $1.50 pang Mag gy A 


W. A. BUTTERFIELD, 59 Bromfield St., Boston receipt of 75 cents. Address The Nation, 
Send for illustrated circular 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
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300 pages of exciting adventure in the 
great game of Empire 
MY ADVENTURES AS A 
GERMAN SECRET AGENT 


By Captain Horst von der Goltz 
Ten years of German intrigue in Europe 
and America form the background of these 
amazing confessions of a former member of 
the ring of German conspirators in the Unit- 
ed States. Captain von der Goltz tells the 
true story of Germany’s attack upon the 
United States, and of the highly organized 

German spy system in America to-day. 
There are twelve chapters, each one filled 
with incidents as dramatic as any in ro- 
mance. There are accounts of intrigue in 
Europe, some of them thrilling, some amus- 
ing, many of them momentous, but all of 
them full of the fascination of real adventure. 
Second large printing. Illustrated. $1.50 net, 

postage 165c. 


LIMEHOUSE NIGHTS 
By Thomas Burke 

“A masterpiece,” “A work of genius,” “A 
terrific group of stories,” say the critics of 
this remarkable book of strange tales of love 
and life in Limehouse where east and west 
meet, 

J. B. Kerfoot, of Life, says that “they are 
terrible stories most delectably told,” and 
The Bookman asserts “that not since the days 
when Kipling burst upon the English world 
has any writer displayed more sheer force 
and driving power.” As the Boston Tran- 
script says—"“If you dare to face the human 
heart as it really is, do not miss ‘Limehouse 
Nights.’ ” 


Third printing. $1.50 net, postage 12 cents. 


THE CREAM OF THE JEST 
By James Branch Cabell 4. «+7 


“Not a book for the prosaic,” says the N. Y. 
Times. Mr. Cabell has written the story of a 
man who builded his world on a dream—and 
he has filled his pages with kindly satire and 
that exquisite sense of beauty which charac- 
terizes all of his books. 

$1.35 net, postage 12 cents. 


THE TERROR 


By Arthur Machen 
A mystery story of war-torn England. 

“Will keep the ordinary reader and the 
proverbial Supreme Court Judge who is re- 
puted to like this kind of yarn rooted to their 
seats till the book is finished ... you 
are kept on edge for the solution and the 
solution doesn't disappoint you . . . highly 
ingenious, as ingenious in its way as H. G. 
Wella’s idea in ‘The War of the World.’ "— 
New York Times. $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 


MICHAIL GOURAKIN 
By Lappo Danileveskaya 
“No wonder there has been a revolution,” 
Says a critic, after reading this brilliant story 
of Petrograd society, as it existed on the eve 
of the war. Says the London Times: “The 
writer . . . shares with Tolstoy an attitude 
both interesting and satisfying. She does not 
share Tolstoy's beliefs. She writes about a 
society that he would think entirely abom- 
inable, a society in which men and women 
both live for ‘l’amour.’” 
To understand this society is to under- 
stand the Russia of to-day. 
$1.50 net, postage 12 cents. 


THE FISHERMEN 


By Dimitry Gregorovitsh 
Russian peasant life vigorously portrayed 
in a novel that has become a classic in Russia. 


$1.50 net. 
Atgall Booksellers. Send for complete catalogue 
Robert M. Publishers 
McBride & Co. New York 
aS eel 
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GOOD +BOOKS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


HEN the frost is on the pumpkin and the fireplace is all 
aglow, pause at the end of a busy day and let a good book 
carry you out of the humdrum. So you prevent your physical 
surroundings from swallowing up the big, deep impulses of 











your nature. 


Make intellectual headway while the season invites. Write for 
a catalog of the publications of THE ABINGDON PRESS 
and map out some winter reading. The imprint of this house 
guarantees that a book meets the highest publishing and 
printing standards. A few recent issues follow: 


OUR BACKDOOR NEIGHBORS, sy Frank C. Petter 


Charming, intimate, and true to life are these descriptions, for the author has lived in close 

proximity to birds and animals, and shares their secrets. ‘Ihe stories he tells are vivid and 

fascinating, and many unusual photographs add to the value of this unique nature book 
Price, net, $1.50. 


THE POSSIBLE YOU 
By Ciara Ewin Espey 


SCOTTY KID, The Life Story of “Brother Tommy ™ 
Told by ‘‘Li-xe-Ke"’; godfathered by 
Father Endeavor Clark Suggestions for young people about to step 
The transformation of Scotty Kid, hobo and over the threshold of childhood into man 
criminal, into Brother Tommy, Christianand hood and womanhood. Intimate and reveal 
evangelist, makes a new chapter in the never ing discussions of habits, feelings and 
ending Acts of the Apostles. Price, net, $1. thoughts. Price, net, 50 cent 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION AND PUBLIC MORALS 
Deets Pickett, Managing Editor 
Revised and enlarged both in size and contents. Brimful of most useful information on 
every phase of the temperance question. The definitions, statistics, stories and rulings in 
cluded will prove reliable ammunition for everyone battling for the temperance cause. 
Price, met, 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 





NEW yoRK THE ABINGDON PRESS cincinnati 


CHICAGO BOSTON PITTSBURGH DETROIT KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORR. 
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GREAT WAR, BALLALS 


By BROOKES MORE 
Readers of the future (as well as today) | | 
| 






will understand the Great War not only 
from perusal of histories, but also from 
Ballads—having a historical basis—and 
inspired by the War. 

A collection of the most interesting, 
beautiful, and pathetic ballads. 

True to life and full of action. 
$1.50 NET 

For sale by BRENTANO’'S; THE BAKER & 
TAYLOR CO., New York; A. ©. McCLURG & CO., 
Chicago; ST. LOUIS NEWS CO., and all Book 
Stores. 


Thrash-Lick Pub. Co. Fort Smith, Arkansas, U.S.A. 





East by Wes 


An _¢ssay around the East 
India Trade, from very early 
times to June, 1914. 


BY 
A. J. MORRISON 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & CO. | 
BOSTON 
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PETAIN, THE 
PREPARED 


By S. BARLB PURINTON, 


With an Appreciation by General Wiifred T. Grenfell, 

Wood. companied The Harvard Unit to 

“It expresses my 

toward the fo 
the {pans American.’’—Standard. of Christianity r~} ) Aghting 

5 0 cents 


France, writes: 


“Will put iron im the blood of own attitude 


oards. Net, 50 cents 


THE STUFF OF 
MANHOOD 


By ROBERT E. SPEER, 
Author of ‘‘A Young Man’s Questione,’’ etc. 


A stirring book illustrating seme elements 
of character specially needful to American 
manhood in these crucial times. To a dis- 





cussion of these ideals and some suggested 





methods of their attainment, Dr. Speer de- 
votes this stirring, uplifting book. 
Net, $1.00 


SS 








THE COMRADE IN 
WHITE 


By W. H. LEATHEM, M.A. 


THE CROSS «i FRONT 


@ Among all the War Books none quite parallels the 
purpose of these sketches from the blood-soaked fields 
of Flanders. 






THE NORTH WHEN THE SUN 
AMERICAN IDEA STOOD STILL 


By JAMES A. MACDONALD. By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
The famous Canadian editor “Cyrus Townsend sont has 

discusses the growth and develop- written a st 

ment of that spirit of Mberty, ute to the 


government, and 
inaividual ones & in the light of were valiant ters on the bat. 


War. tlefield.""—Post teh. 
its relation to the Net, $1.25 Net, $1.35 


As Bajoyatte as “The Lady of the 
ecoration” 


WHO FOLLOWS IN 
THEIR TRAIN 


By MARY CAROLINE HOLMES 
A Syrian Romance. The charmingly writ- 
ten account of an American girl's adven- 
Le in the land of Syria. Those who read 
suc to the fascination of ‘*The 
Lady of the Decoration”’ = anticipate a 
similar pleasure from this de’ tful volume. 
fet, $1.25 






A BOOK 


RED-HOT 
FROM THE 


TRENCHES 
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By Chaplain Thomas Tiplady 







Out of a chorus of = comes a note of 











THE RELIGIOUS FOUN- 
DATIONS OF AMERICA 


RUSSIA IN 
TRANSFORMATION 


~v, ARTHUR J. BROWN, D.D 





The The Ma Book o tT aay 
Magic of e 
By ie FREDERICK OOLLINS. 
Opens up a practically unend- 


MY DOCTOR DOG 


By EDWARD A. STEINER. 
Author of “‘The Immigrant Tide.” 


PR eee ee 


————— oe 


By en * L. THOMPSON, 
D.D. 


to the making of America 


book to help study the con- 

A book of fascinating interest ations leading up to the Revo- 
to every American A survey of lution and remind 
the religious elements from vari- fundamental characteristics which 
ous Buropean sources that went will undoubtedly affect New Rus- 
sia regardiess of the immediate 
Net, "81.00 outeome. Cloth, Net, $1.00 


ourselves of 





The “LITTLE MINISTER” Of The Mississippi 


ing vista of entertainment, which ‘*Lovers of dogs and dog stories 
is as much valuable knowledge will make a mistake if they do 
as it is diversion and amusement. not read this. Besides a charm- 
Nearly one hundred and fifty ing dog story it gives a picture 
sketches illustrate the text. of the boyhood home of its au- 

Profusely illustrated. thor.’’—Outlook. 
Net, $1.25 Net, 50 cents 


The Girl's Fi Book. 
THROUGH THE RAINBOW 





SEC’ ND Hluct ated. With illustrations in color by Clara P. Wilsen, and in black 
EDITION DOMINIE DEA Net, $1.35 and white by Jewel L. Morrison. In some respects the reader 
is reminded of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland’’; in others met only by 
By ELLIS PARKDPR BUTLER, Author of ‘Pigs is Pigs.’’ new original fancies. A book of sheer, unall delight. 
‘ P Missi i Ri ish Mr. Butler Small quarto. loth. Net. $1 
A Tale of a Mississipp iver parish. “Mr. o) 
has told his tale well If it could be circulated in WHAT DID JESUS REALLY TEACH ABOUT WAR? 
e thousands “ jes » i I 4 
- An _— : = , sponte penal +" a — Unquestionably war is a matter of conscience. But in Dr. 
avid Dean lived, it would pay for its writing many Pell’s opinion what America is suffering from just now is not a 
times over It is in Mr. Butler’s best vein, and i: troubled conscience as much as an untroubled conscience. That 
enjoyable throughout.”"—New York Evening Post. is why this book does not stop with clearing up_ es rr 















By FLORENCE PELTIER. 





questions, 














MEMORIES OF 
OLD SALEM 


By MARY H. NORTHEND 


futhor of 
Hietorte Homes of New England,’’ ete. 


A volume of great 
charm both in text 
and format, of inter- 
est and value to all to 
whom the story of old 
New England never 
grows old. This is a 
most delightful pic- 
ture of Salem, in those early co- 
lonial times when sailing ships 
were powers upon the sea and 
brought wealth and prestige to this 
famous New England city. The 
author weaves a romantic tale 
through the medium of a packet of 
love letters which is found in the 
frame of an old picture. The story 
holds the reader throughout, but 
the author ingeniously keeps the 
main purpose of the book constant- 
ly in view—to give an absolutely 
true picture of life and surround- 
ings of the Old Salem. 


Large 8vo, Profusely Illus'd. Boxed. $4.00 net 
Ready December Sth 


Moffat, Yard &Co., Publishers 
120 West 32d St., New York 


























PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 5 





One of the most remarkable human documents ever issued, and 
the most important contribution to the history of the 
United States published in recent years 


PRIVATE AND OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF 
GEN. BENJAMIN F. BUTLER 


These volumes contain practically no editoria! or biographi- 
cal comment, but tell the story of the dramatic and important 
episodes in the history of the United States during the Civil War 
period, with which General Butler was vitally connected, by 
means of actual letters, orders, and despatches (mostly now for 
the first time published) passing between General Butler and 
President Lincoln, the Departments of State, War, and Treas- 
ury, the Governors of various States, Commanders-in-chief, offi- 
cers both in the Federal and Confederate service, and individuals. 
Throughout the volumes no attempt is made to glorify or con- 
demn. The letters and papers tell their own story with spec- 
tacular directness. 


Five Octavo Volumes of about 650 pp. each, bored. 


Price $20.00 the set 


Orders may be sent to MRS. JESSIE AMES MARSHALL 
Room 66, 15 State Street, Boston 




































The Nation 





Book Buyers 


especially those who, far from publishing centres, fail to get satisfactory local 
service, are invited to establish relations with our bookstore, where they can 
get everything required in books and stationery. 

We handle al/ books, new and old, current and rare, wherever published. 












even. We guarantee safe delivery to any address. 
~The We take pleasure in answering questions about literary matters. 
125 We have customers in nearly every part of the globe. 
1G Our bookselling experience extends over 80 years. 
a Of the classes of books that appeal to the intelligent and thoughtful readers of the Nation, 
Restos we probably sell at retail more than almost any dealer in the country. 
arm. In our “Children’s Book Room” will be found a fascinating array of all that is worthy in 
. literature for young folks. 
ua Send for our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 
In Book Binding, Engraving and all branches of stationery work, the high standard of our 
5s Knickerbocker Press is maintained. 
by 
i 
7 NEW YORK: Pp t LONDON: 
meee utnhams = easird 
at (The retail bookstore of G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
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“The most brilliant contribution to American letters in many a year.” 


AIRY NOTHINGS; or, What You Will 


A PLAY AND THERETO A PREFACE By GEORGE GORDON 

12mo. Cloth. Paper Label. $1.25 net. 

In the preface, the author takes up cudgels with the Baconians and other pseeudo-Shakespearean 
critics, stating his case in spirited manner and becoming style. It is a remarkable achievement for 
80 young an author, and shows much careful study and thought. It is apparent that he has definitely 
made up his mind concerning the whole Shakespearean controversy, and especially as regards the Sonnets. 

Then follows the sparkling one-act comedy Mary! Mary! ‘That the Sonnets of Shakespeare were 
addressed to some real and haughty light o’ love scarcely admits of a doubt; that Shakespeare hed a 
friend who robbed him of bis mistress we are all agreed; but their identity is still a disputable matter, 
though Shaw and Frank Harris, and new George Gordon, are of at least one mind as to Shakespeare's 
love. They have agreed on Mary Fitton, and she is the heroine of this new comedy, the scene of waich 


of WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARIES are in use by business 


men, engineers, bankers, judges, archi- 
tects, physicians, farmers, teachers, libra- 


is laid in the Mermaid Tavern. 











UNIVERSAL SERVICE: 


The Hope of Humanity 
By L, H. BAILEY 


Author of ‘‘The Outlook to Nature,’’ etc. 
12mo. $1.25 net. 

It would be difficult to add to the laurels al- 
ready won by Professor Bailey as agriculturist, au- 
thor, teacher, and poet, but this new volume shows 
such close study of human nature and such care- 
ful analysis of modern social conditions, that it 
eannot fail to add to his reputation. , . 
The author contrasts the Principle of Enmity 
which is now a controlling force in society with the 
Principle of Fellow Service which must be the 
motive of the future. He mentions epecific ways 
in which service may now be rendered, and he 
makes definite proposals. 





APPLIED MOTION STUDY 


The Efficient Method to Industria! Preparedness 
By FRANK B. GILBRETH 


Consulting Management Engineer; Member Frank- 
lin Institute; American Society of Mechanica! 
Engineers; Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Eslucation, 


AND 
L. M. GILBRETH, Ph.D. 


This book shows the results of actual practice 
in waste elimination, It enumerates past savings, 
and points out present and future possible savings. 


It is offered as a contribution to the solution 
of the great national problem of ‘‘Preparedness."’ 





A RIDE THROUGH THE BALKANS 


ON CLASSIC GROUND WITH A CAMERA 
By AGNES ETHEL CONWAY With an Introduction by Sir Martin Conway, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 


The record of an unconventional journey by two English women in southeastern Europe just before 


the outbreak of war in 1914. Profusely illustrated. 


i2mo. Cloth $1.75 net. 





SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 
HEROINES OF THE MODERN STAGE | THE BOOK OF BURIED TREASURE 


By FORREST IZARD. 
i2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 41.50 Net, 
Special Holiday Edition, 
Crown Svo, Full Gilt Side, in Box, $2.50 Net. 


CLUB MAKERS AND CLUB MEMBERS 


By T. H, 8. BSCOTT. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. $3.00 Net. 








“STURGIS & WALTON COMPANY, - 


Being a true history of the gold. jewels, and 
plate of pirates, galleons, eic., which are sought for 
to this day By RALPH D. PAINE. 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 2.50 Net. 


Hunting Camps in Wood and Wilderness 


By H. HESKETH PRICHARD. 
Crown 4to. Illustrated. $4.00 Net. 














rians, clergymen, by successful men 
and women the world over. 


Are You Equipped to Win? 
The New International is an all-knowing 
teacher, a universal question answerer. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. 6000 
Ulustrations. Colored Plates. 30,000 Geograph- 
ical Subjects, 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
Regular and India-Paper Editions. 
Write for spec- 
imen pages. Il- 
lustrations, ete 
Free, a act of 
Pocket M ape if 
you name this 
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THE LAUNCHING OF THE I. W. 


By PAUL E. BRISSENDEN, Ph.D. 
Paper, 75 cents 

Lists of publications in Agricultural 

Sciences, etc., etc., as now running. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


BPERKELBY, CAL. 20 MADISON AYV., N.Y 
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“Those Who Love 


Lincoln” 
By Ida Tarbell 


is the last word in the contro- 
versy over the Barnard Statue. 
The significance of this article in 
the December issue of The 
Touchstone is far deeper than a 
mere discussion over the techni- 
cal merits or demerits of any 
particular statue. Its true sym- 
pathy and understanding of the 
points at issue make it an article 
which those who love Lincoln can 
ill afford to miss. 


The Touchstone, in which this 
article appears, is the most 
sumptuously beautiful magazine 
you can imagine—a magazine 
cheerfully written, beautifully 
printed and richly illustrated, 
which stands for beauty in the 
American home and everything 
fine and new in America. 


You see, the former staff of The 
Craftsman recently started out 
to make a more beautiful maga- 
zine than any they knew. They 
formed an organization to design 
houses—more livable and lovable 
houses—and to design those 
houses in splendid big or little 
gardens. 


The first thing they did was 
to establish their magazine in a 
quaint little town house on East 
Thirtieth Street. The attic was 
turned into an art gallery (would 
you like a list of coming exhibi- 
tions?) and the dreary back- 
yard was turned into a fascinat- 
ing little garden. 


So they have gone on editing this 
magazine since last Spring. And 
always designing houses. The 
blue-prints and complete work- 
ing drawings of any one of these 
Touchstone Houses may be had 
by yearly subscribers without 
further cost. 


If you will accept our introduc- 
tory offer and send one dollar to- 
day for a four months’ trial sub- 
scription, you will receive in addi- 
tion a charming booklet of fourteen 
Touchstone Houses, which may in- 
clude the very one you want to 
build. Will you mail your check 
now before you forget? Really, 
you will find the magazine very 
different, very charming, and very 
gratifying. 


35c. a copy $4.00 a year 


TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE 
120 E. 30th Street, New York 
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A RUSSIAN DISCUSSES GERMAN COMMERCE 


How Germany Does Business 
By P. P. Gourvitch 


WHat are the secrets of German success in foreign trade? What made it possible 
for German commerce to develop so marvellously in a short period? _ 

There is no wizardry or mystery about it. Whatever was accomplished was due to 
applied intelligence, and this book, the only one of its kind, sets forth the open secrets 
which enabled Germany to thus break into world markets. Her clever use of credits 
to create demand; her system of importation and reéxportation; her manner of over- 
coming unfavorable customs duties—are a few of the subjects touched on crisply and 
so as to disclose the simplicity of what hitherto seemed mysterious. ($1.00 net) 


AN INDIAN ON THE ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND 


Englana’s Debt to India 


By Lajpat Rai 
A VERY important work on Britain’s fiscal policy in India, which will be indispensable 
to all students of Asiatic problems and of colonial administration. It is a comprehensive 
statement of the economic relations between the Empire and her great possession, with 
all the statements and charges substantiated by British authorities. Mr. Rai is recog- 
nized as the spokesman of his race among the Americans interested in learning about 
politics and economics in India. His earlier book, “Young India,” discussed British 


rule in India from the political standpoint; this volume discusses its economic effects. 
($2.00 net) 


A GREAT FRENCHMAN AS SEEN BY AN ENGLISHWOMAN 


Jean Faures 
By Margaret Pease 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
“THE greatest personal force in Europe—in the world,” was Jaurés, according to 
Macdonald, and his assassination at the outbreak of the war is a profounder rsonal 
tragedy than any for which the European hell is responsible. A great liberal, idealistic, 
sincere, he was the leader of international democracy. This account of his political 
methods, his conception of an army, and his work for international peace will be a 
stimulus and an inspiration to the combatants against reaction in the English-speaking 
world. ($1.00 net) 


CIVILIZATION’S SEAMS BY A BROADMINDED ENGLISHMAN 


Your Part in Poverty 


By George Lansbury 
“No one who wishes to understand the labor movement in England can 
afford to miss this book; few who read it can fail to be captivated by 
its charm. It is the picture of a brave and kindly soul who loves life 
for its possibilities and is man enough to be dissatisfied until all who 
toil can share also in the gain of life,” says Harold Laski in The New 
TNoop sooxe, Republic, ($1.00 net) 


B. W. Huebsch, PUBLISHER, 225 FIFTH AVENUEQNew York 














BRENTANO’S IN PARIS | 
37, Avenue de |l’Opera l 


Is the only American Bookstore on the Continent, and for the 
accommodation and convenience of the American Public, and for 


the benefit of 


“Our Boys in France” 


BRENTANO’S, NEW YORK, are issuing DRAFTS on BREN- | 
TANO’S, PARIS, for Merchandise. These DRAFTS may be pur- | 
chased here for any amount desired, and entitle the holder abroad _ 
to select Merchandise—Books, Stationery, and other articles—to _ 
the amount indicated on DRAFT. Hy 


Full particulars gladly given. | 


BRENTANO’S 
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i The immediate object of the American Committee for Arme- 
Re nian and Syrian Relief is: to feed 2% millions of starving 
pablo men, women and children, 400,000 of them orphans. 
scog.- es The ultimate object of this relief work is: to preserve these 
om se peoples for the task of rehabilitating their own country when 
a es it is restored to them after the war. 
These peoples have been the bankers, tradesmen, carriers, 
teachers and leaders of the East for centuries. Z 
hae If this rich heritage of trade and commerce is to recuperate quick- ee 
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redirect the present ruined industrial life. The world’s ee 

commerce depends upon the East as well as the West. 2 

a It is the part of business wisdom for America to save the re- e 
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Five dollars a month saves a life 
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| ss SPECIAL CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
ae HON. WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT WILLIAM B. MILLAR CLEVELAND H. DODGE, Treasurer, 


Hi hj HON. CHARLES EVANS HUGHES FREDERICK H. ALLEN 

28 HON. JOHN PURROY MITCHEL EDWIN M. BULKLEY 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
HON. HENRY MORGENTHAU SAMUEL T. DUTTON 

» |] 3 RABBI STEPHEN 8, WISE HAROLD A, HATCH . 

| = JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS HAMILTON HOLT Enclosed find $ for Armenian 
Si 0CORT. REV. DAVID H GREER JOHN R. MOTT - / 

ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL ALBERT SHAW and Syrian Relief. 

ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES JAMES M. SPEERS 

VANCE C. McCORMICK OSCAR 8. STRAUS 

CHAS. 8. MacFARLAND TALOCOTT WILLIAMS 

WM. JAY SCHIEFFELIN CECIL 0. DUNAWAY, Sery. 
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EVERY BOOK 


advertised in this mag- 
azine (with possibly a 
few exceptions) is to 


be had in this, the 


LARGEST 
RETAIL 


BOOK STORE 


on its day of publication 


Prompt attention 
given mail orders 


John Wanamaker 


First Floor, Old Building 


Broadway at Ninth, New York 




















ADVERTISERS 
If you have aay product or 
service to effer te the 
trade, you can advertise it most 
advantageously ia 


THE NAUTICAL GAZETTE 


the recoguized weekly 

ef ships, shippers 

building. The great 
stimulus te the shipping indus 


Subscription $3.00 a year 
20 Vesey Street, New York 
_ 
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at jower! prices 














than any dealer can offer by becom- 
ing a life member of this assocta- 
tion. No dues or initiation fee 
NOW Standard seta at 4% to 1-3 
publishers prices We send no 
agents Bee books before buying— 
our catalog explains plan. Note these prices: 
#4 VANISHING RACK, «@ record In picture and story 











of the American Indian, as told by thelr chiefs. 80 
wonderful photogravures Our price pened $1.05 
845 DICKENS, 15 vole., % moroceo........813.85 
827.50 TOLSTOY'S COMPLETE WORKS, 12 vols, 
Photogravure . sees 8123.50 
#51 DK MAUPASSANT, 17 vole. De Loze....98.80 
Bi Arte and Crafts of Middle Ages, full colors. 91.85 
#5 Lioyd's Cyclopedia of 6,000 Puzzles +. 6 

Fargaine go fast there dava Write now for cata- 
low f other sets, also Balletins of Popular Fiction 


mi Juveniles 


THE BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Dept. G, 428 Presser Bid., Annet, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Foreign and American 


ealers in 
Rare Books, Autographs, Manu- 
scripts, Prints, Engravings, etc. 


























Just Published: 


CATALOGUE No. 61 
Scarce, Curious, and Interesting 


BOOKS 


INCLUDING 


Fine Old Bindings, Coaching, Cos- 
tume, XVIIIth Century French 
Books, Napoleon, Rabelais, Row- 
landson, Shakespeare, etc. 


ENGRAVINGS BY 
OLD MASTERS 


And a Selection From the Correspondence of 


HENRY REEVE, C.B. 


Bditor of the Greville Memoirs 
POST-FREE FROM 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. 
43, Piccadilly, W. 1 


ALSO AT 140, STRAND, W. C. 2. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 











NEW CATALOGUE 
Over 600 CIVIL WAR ltems 


A. S. CLARK, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 























BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES TO BE HAD 
at ABRAHAM'S BOOK STORE, 145 4th Avenue. 








FOR SALE. The Yerkes Collection of Oriental Car- 
pets. Follo portfolio, with 27 facsimile reproduc- 
tions in color, and text by John K. Mumford, N. Y. 
1910, $27.50. The (London) Times History of the 
War. The first 50 weekly numbers. Illustrated. 
$5.00. The New Republic. First 6 volumes, in num- 
bers, $6.00. H. WILLIAMS, 105 East 22d St., N.Y. 


ON-THE BEACH — 
J} HOSPITABLE HOMELIKE - 


AILANTIC CITY 


ALWAYS OPEN 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 

















Makers of Our History 


By Joun T. Faris 


Brief and inspiring accounts of the 
eight men, each of 
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CHICAGO 


NEW YORK] LONDON 


























ANTHOLOGY OF SWEDISH 
LYRICS 
FROM 1750 TO 1915 
Collected and translated 
with an Introduction and Notes 
By CHARLES WHARTON STORK 
xxxix + 281 pages. Price $1.50 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


25 West 45TH STREET, New York City 
Scandinavian Monographs: Volume III 


Poemes des Poilus 


(IN FRENCH) 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
ROBERT HERRICK 
Price $1.00 
Published for the benefit of the 
NEW ENGLAND BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN FUND FOR FRENCH WOUNDED 
and are for sale at their headquarters 
806 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, 


And 
W. A. BUTTERFIELD, 
59 Bromfield Street, Boston, 

















Teachers’ Agencies 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Everert 0, Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
Boston, 24 Park Street. Denver, 317 Masonite Bid. 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Portland, 514 Journal Bld. 
Pitteburg, 549 Un. Arcade. Berkeley,2161ShattuckAv. 
Chicago, 814 Steger Bld. Los Angeles, 533Cit. Bk. Bld 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Building. 


Send to any address above for agency manual. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teach- 
ers, Assists Teachers in obtaining positions. Send 
for Bulletin, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


ef Boston, 120 Beylston St. 











RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 
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WHAT REALLY HAPPENED 
IN BELGIUM 


Much has been written of those days when the mailed fist of Germany struck 
down the little nation at her gates. Many and conflicting are the stories told. 
But now comes the Secretary of our Belgian Legation who was eye-witness to 
those scenes, who went back and forth between the lines, who was always in 
danger and who has set down the truth of what he saw and felt in straightfor- 


ward, thrilling manner. 


No propaganda, piling on of horrors, second hand in- 


formation, just the amazing truth; that is: 


“A Journal From Our Legation 
in Belgium” 


BY HUGH GIBSON 


$2.50 





Strange land of romance, colorful and 
mysterious, Persia is revealed to you 
in alluring fashion in the pages of this 
different sort of travel book. 


PERSIAN 
MINIATURES 
By H. G. DWIGHT $3.00 
More than the life of one man, signifi- 
cant as that was, this important biog- 
raphy is the fascinating epic of a 
nation in the making. 


THE LIFE 
OF JAMES J. HILL 
By JOSEPH G. PYLE _— 2 vols. $5.00 


In the days of hesitation, when Amer- 
ica still held back from the war, the 
editor of “Life” was illuminating 
events by his accurate insight and keen 
observation. It helps to gauge the 
future to read: 


THE DIARY 
OF A NATION 
By E. S. MARTIN $1.50 
She wanted most intensely to live and 
she did not find the life she sought in 
the little California town. New York 
was less difficult. But she won out 
and her story makes an important ad- 
dition to American literature. 


MARTIE 
THE UNCONQUERED 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS $1.35 





Again and again you will turn to these 
pages to enjoy the philosophy and in- 
sight of their author. The whole 
book is shot through with flashes of 
wit and wisdom. 


TRIVIA 


By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH $1.50 


Here the writers, poets and painters 
of America pay gracious tribute to 
their ally, France, in a book that will 
live long after this war is over. 


FOR FRANCE 


By PROMINENT AMERICANS §2.50 


Stout, middle-aged, practical — Ad- 
venture came into her back yard om 
day and summoned her. How she 
answered that call is whimsically set 
forth in: 


PARNASSUS 
ON WHEELS 


By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY _ $1.25 


All Kipling lovers—and could any 
title be more inclusive ?—will find in 
these new stories the old charm. They 
range from uncontrolled laughter to 
the spiritual thrill of war-time trag- 
edies. 


A DIVERSITY 
OF CREATURES 


By RUDYARD KIPLING $1.50 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 






































TEN LEADING BOOKS ON 


BIRTH CONTROL 


AND SEXOLOGY 


BIRTH CONTROL 


or the Limitation of Offspring by the 


Prevention of Conception 
By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 
Price $1.00 





SMALL OR LARGE FAMILIES 
Birth Control from the Moral, Ra- 
cial and Eugenic Standpoint 
By C. V. DRYSDALE, HAVELOCK 
ELLIS, WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 
and PROF. A. GROTJAHN 


Price $1.00 





UNCONTROLLED BREEDING 


or Fecundity versus Civilization 
A Contribution to the Study of Over-Population 


as the Cause of War and the Chief Obstacle ww 
the Emancipation of Women 
Price $1.00 


POPULATION AND BIRTH 
CONTROL 
JUST OUT 
A Symposium by some of the Greatest 
European Economists 


Price $3.00 





THE SEXUAL CRISIS 
A CRITIQUE OF OUR SEX LIFE 


One of the Greatest of all Books on the Sex 
Question That Have Appeared in the 20th Century 
Price $3.00 





WOMAN: HER SEX AND 
LOVE LIFE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M. D. 


Illustrated 
f Invaluable Practical Information 


Price $3.00 


A Book Full 





SEX KNOWLEDGE FOR 
MEN AND BOYS 
Price $2.00 





SEXUAL PROBLEMS OF 
TODAY 
Price $2.00 


NEVER TOLD TALES 
An Epoch- Making Little Book 
Price $1.00 








EUGENICS AND MARRIAGE 
Price $1.00 





THE CRITIC AND GUIDE COMPANY 
12 West Mt. Morris Park 
NEW YORK 
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Life and Literature......By Late wih? 


Edited by Professor John Erskine, of Columbia Under sity 
Editor of Hearn’s “Interpretations of Literature.” 

Those of Hearn’s lectures on European literature whic} 
are most representative of his individuality in criticism 
The volume includes discussion of books not usuall,; 
knewn, books of special interest, and books representin; 
the particular tastes of Lafcadio Hearn. Large 8vo, $3.50 











The Fight for the 
Republic in China. By B. L. Putnam Weale 


A semi-official statement of China's case to the world and 
up-to-date account of the Chinese Republic, including th: 
break with Germany, by the author of “Indiscreet Letters 
from Peking,” who is a noted authority on Far Eastern 
Affairs, and occupies an important position under thx 

















Oldest 





4 oa Building one present Chinese Government. Jilustrated. Large 8vo, $3.50 
1 _ ' on the 
a ae 5 Square 





The Standard Book of 
Jewish Verse..... Edited by Joseph Friedlander 


A choice anthology of Jewish poems containing over 700 


Greenwich Village ... By Anna Alice Chapin 





Beautiful pictures in print and line of the most romantic poems by Jewish and Christian authors from the earliest 
pot in America—Greenwich Village. It has all the daring times to the present day. A book similar in style to “The | 

lure of the Latin Quarter and the Dickens-like fascination Oxford Book of English Verse.” Over 800 pages. 12mo, | 
of Old London By the Author of “The Heart of Music,” thin paper, gilt top, handsomely bound. Cloth, $3.00: 
etc, With drawings by Allan Gilbert Cram. 8vo, boxed, $2.50 limp leather, $5.00. 


Old Seaport Towns Reclaiming 


¥ 
. of the South By Mildred Cram the Arid West By George Wharton James 
| An author's and an artist's amusing impressions and per- —_— 
' onal experiences in the most picturesque seaport towns A record of the vast humanitarian work of the United 

. ; : o : States Reclamation Service in reclaiming through irriga- 
" on our South Atlantic coast. With 24 illustrations and a ; 
; tispi i a in. test Genk Gen: Qeined tion the great arid lands of our Western territory. A | 

rontisapicce } cotor ) i P) « ° 6vo, ’ . . . , 
y scientific record taken from the engineer's official histories, 


= and a practical book for the layman, giving all the details 
of information desirable to those who would seek freer 


; Rambles in Old homes in newly-opened lands. IJllus., 8vo, $3.50. 
| 

College Towns By Hildegarde Hawthorne 

i Our “en = and ey apres as i netting sg The Master of the Hill: A Biography of 
- . (hem ntimate glimpses o re close inter, elation of col- 
f und town and of the features that help give the college John Meigs..................... By W. Russell Bowle 


The biography of a famous American schoolmaster, a man 
of unusual power, who put aside thought of material 
achievement and gave himself to the making of men 
With a photogravure frontispiece of John Meigs. 8vo,$3.00 | 


personality By the Author of “Old Seaport Towns of 
Vew England.” With 16 ilustrations in two colors by J. 


1. Seaford Svo, bowed, $2.50 


Odd Corners By Mrs. Larz Anderson | 
. 
Poking into the odd corners of the Old and the New Worlds The Choice | 
vith the wife of a diplomat and an enthusiastic traveller Before Us he aw o ear eine iene By G. Lowes Dickinson 
mil the Author wae — of yqeo! gg eet illus- A plea to the citizens of the world that they shall not let 
ES Oe ee this war be fought in vain, but shall make it the termina- 
tion of all wars. Mr. Dickinson sketches the kind of or- 
Insect Adventures By J. Henri Fabre ganization that is both possible and essential for lasting 


> a 9 | 
Could any live boy or girl fail to be interested in nature peace. $2.00. 


ibjects when they are presented by so noted a naturalist 


is Fabre in the form of such fanciful adventures? All Is War Civilization ?.. By Christophe Nyrop 


manner of fascinating things are introduced to the child 


reader in a delightfully whimsical manner. And the charm Professor at the University of Copenhagen, Author of 
f the book is completed by the quaint sketches, very “France,” etc. In which a friend of peace wages war 
French in style, which are profusely scattered through it. against war, “not defensive war, which protects hearth 
and home, but aggressive war, which destroys, plunders, 
extorts, and annexes.” $1.25. 





franslated by Teixeira. Adapted by Louise 8. Haabrouck. 
Jilus $2.00 

















Send for our illustrated holiday catalog 





These books are published by Dodd, Mead & Company, 4th Ave. at 30th St., N. Y. 
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